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T has taken six years of diligence and more 
than one hundred thousand dollars to bring 
Field and Stream to its present unassailable 
> position as ““America’s Magazine for Sports- 
men by Sportsmen.” 
We consider its prestige and circulation worth all 
the time and money expended. 
If this be true, what is it worth to an advertiser? 
We are offering a condition, not a promise ora 
theory. | 
Our rates are low enough to emphasize the saying: 
the best is cheapest. 
This particular space is for sale. 
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FOR SALE, WANTS, ETC. 


Advertisements of this kind three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 


WANTED.—To buyy L. C. Smith Hammerless 
Shotgun; will pay cash. Address Charles L. 
Dougherty, P. O. Box 324, Fairmount, Il. 


FOR SALE.—Pointer Puppies; Lad of Rush- 
rich in Gladstone blood; also litter Pointer Pup- 
pies; none better; $5 each for short time. C. B. 
Barker, Rising City, Neb. 


FOR SALE.—Two Pointer Pups, six months 
old, by Champion Dustaway. S. T. Pearsons, 
Rutland, Vt. 


FOR SALE.—Pointer Puppies; Lad of Rush- 
Mingo Kent; extra desirable; will sell two or 
three of this fine litter. F. J. G. McArthur, Car- 
man, Manitoba. 


WANTED.—Well-bred Chesapeake Dog Pup, 
four to ten months old. Address H. Madeson, 
Slayton, Minn. 


WANTED.—AIl breeders who have good stock 
to sell, or dog handlers who wish dogs to break, 
to know that Field and Stream will bring them 
all the business they can handle. We get such 


requests daily, and refer them to our adver- 
tisers. 
FOR SALE.—18-foot Twentieth Century 


in fine condition; also 11-foot 


Launch, 2 h. p., 
R. Dayton, 


Special King Folding Boat, new. G. 
Cedar Falls, Ta. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—B Flat Tenor 
Trombone; good condition; cost $40; will sell for 
$15. S. B. Condon, So. Penobseot, Me. 


FOR SALE.—Winchester Repeater 38-55; Ly- 
man sights, reloading tools and ammunition; 
three-fifths cost; nearly new. F. P. Vedder, 
Broadalbin, Fulton County, New York. 


WANTED.—Feathers for fly-tying; brown- 
hackles from game and brown Leghorn roosters, 
wild male turkey tail and wing feathers, pink 
curlew, wood duck, plain and barred; blue jay 
wings, crow wings, etc. Address J. H. Keene, 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y. 

WANTED.—Second-hand Mullins Duck Boat; 
state price and condition. Alex. Swanson, For- 
est City, Ia. 
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FOR SALE.—Baker Hammerless Double Gun; 
A grade; new. A. C. Pierce, Opequon, Va. 

FOR SALE cheap, twenty of the best pointer 
bitches in America, just bred to Young Rip Rap; 
also a number of good puppies. Send for cata- 
logue and price list. Bar Harbor Kennels, Bar 
Harbor, Me. 


WINTER SALE of blue bloods—Thirty grand 
young dogs and bitches broken and partly 
broken; all beauties. The cream of breeding, 
by the following famous sires: Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone, Champion Rodfield, Dash An- 
tonio, Cincinnatus Pride and Count Dandstone, 
out of straight bred Llewellyn dams. Also 
pointers by Hal Pointer and Young Rip Rap. 
These dogs are all in fine condition and will 
be sold at winter prices. Any one wanting 
something first-class will do well to make in- 
quiries. State what you want, and a selection 
from this lot will likely fill the bill, as we have 
them of class and quality enough to suit the 
most particular. Address Frank E. Marcon & 
Co. (formerly Marcon & Morton), Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, whelped October 1, 1901, 
orange and white. A fine litter bred from field 
workers. Roderigo, Gladstone and Topsy Avent 
blood. Write for prices and printed pedigree. 
Every pup guaranteed satisfactory. Fred. J. 
Thompson, Prophetstown, Il. 











BUFFALO, MOOSE AND ELK.—A few of the 
surplus are offered for sale; also deer and smal] 
game. If interested write quick to “Live 
Game,”’ care Field and Stream office. ‘ 


LIVE GAME ANIMALS AND BIRDS.—If you 
have any to sell, address Preserve, care Field 
and Stream office. 


PHEASANTS.—Fine young English Ringneck 
Pheasants for sale. Address C. 8S. Purdy, Noro- 
ton, Conn. 


PHEASANTS.—Bred by Dr. Nivin, London, 
Ontario, English Ringneck, Mongolian, Golden. 
Silver, Lady Amherst, Reeves Swinhoe, Varsi- 
color, Elliotts, Pied Crossoptilon or WBared 
Pheasant. Adult and young birds for sale. En- 
close stamp for reply. 

SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HUNTING and 
Fishing Preserve, in_rugged canon, Alleghany 
Mountains, Central Pennsylvania; enclosed for 
deer, abundance wild turkey, grouse, rabbits, 
squirrels and trout; 1,000 acres; protected for 
years; large camp, steam heat and telephone; 
smaller camps; 3 miles from R. R. station; 10 
hours from Pittsburg or New York. Markman, 
care Field and Stream. 


COUNTRY PLACE of more than 450 acres on 
the Delaware River, Northern Jersy; 240 acres 
woodland, 151 acres river bottom land, the rest 
rolling farm land; two dwelling houses, othér 
buildings; nearly a mile of trout stream; part- 
ridges, quail and all small game in profusion; 
good fishing; 500 yards river front; plenty of 
fruit; picturesque; suitable for small club or 
gentleman’s country place; will sell for a 
reasonable sum. Address Delaware, care Field 
and Stream. 











ADIRONDACK COTTAGE FOR SALB 
Fine Shooting and Fishing. 


Choice location on beautiful large lake, two 
to three miles wide and nine miles long; abounds 
with salmon trout. Brooktrout abundant in many 
nearby streams. Woodcock, partridge, ducks 
and deer plentiful, and bears te be had. Always 
cool. No black flies or mosquitoes. Cottage 
is large and roomy, with large piazza and open 
fireplaces; well built and attractively finished. 
Completely and nicely furnished. Owner will sell 
at a great sacrifice and give good reason for part- 
ing with the place. Photographs will be shown 
at interview with any one interested. No health- 
ier, prettier or more desirable spot in the Adi- 
rondacks. Address Adirondack Cottage, care 
“Field and Stream.” 


TO PREVENT the necessity of enlarging winter 
quarters, we offer some registered young brood 
bitches, lately imported; also some imported and 
home-bred puppies, at goeatiy reduced prices during 
October. Bitches will be sold with special stud ser 
vice privileges. Write for descriptive circular 
terms on above, referring to F. and S. ATER. 
SIDE KENNELS, Tunis, Talbot Co.. Maryland. 


WANTED.—Setters and Pointers to train for Field 
Trials and gentlemen’s shooting companions. If you 
want your dogs thoroughly trained and well cared 
for, and are willing to pay for it, we shall be pleased 
to serve you. Birds plentiful on our training grounds. 
References furnished. Utility Kennels, Wayne, Pa 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—One English set 
ter bitch, one pointer dog, partly broken, and five 
setter pups, four months old, will exchange for fox 
hound, camera or any o~ same value. Write 
at once. Chas. H. Gould, mg Eddy, N. Y 


FOR SALE.—Mannlicher Rifle, made to order by 
Haenel, cost seventy-five dollars in Germany; cheap. 
Address Box 63. Livingston, Mont. 


FOR SALE.—Remington hammer gun. Excellest 
condition, $16. Also mounted birds, cheap. A R 
Smith, 1833 Croskey street, Philadelphia. 
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The Sportsman’s Library 





ANY OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT PREPAID BY FIELD AND STREAM ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE NAMED 


ANGLING. 


Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone.... 2.50 

Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. Eugene 

McCarthy ...... eocccccccccccccccecececcccocosccs 

Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun, 
Gathorne-Hardy .......ccscecscecccccccscecsees 8.0 
American Angler’s Boo! Norris coment nccoe GED 
American Salmon Ps nll WR. cccoccsee «- 1.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode.............. 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. Dr. James A. Henshall. 3.00 
enshall 1.50 


More About Black Bass. Henshall................ 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, Vest Pocket size .60 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury...............00++ 6.00 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott...... .....- 2.50 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney Collection.. 2.50 
Men I Have Fished With. F. Mather ............ 2.00 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing. Keene....... 1.50 
The Determined Angler. Bradford.............. 60 
The Salmon. By Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy... 17% 
KENNEL. 
The Amateur Trainer (new). Ed. F. Hab- 
Oe. I" ao Knriecheevesseseseeenee 1.00 
The Amateur Trainer (new). Ed. F. Hab- 
eee: GOT cece 0cccscesssctacnseeaess 1.50 


The Show Dog (new). H. W. Huntington.$2.00 
Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 


Field Trials. B. WaterB..........ce00. 1.50 
American Kennel. Burges............ssesses: eee. 3.00 
Collie, The. Dalziel............... jabebowbenweneees 100 
Dog, Diseases of. Hiill......cccccccccccccccccccces 2.00 
Dog, The. Dinks, Matthew and Hutchinson.... 3.00 
Dogs ef Great Britain and America.............++ 3.00 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in Dis 

ease. Ashmont .............0+05+ coccoscccccccce BOO 
ee © Bi viisescsecccsocscoessce sees 2.00 
Greyhound, The. Dalziel eesscococvocsosooesees 
Kennel Secrets. WEE cccccscoce veedecesoesscs 3.00 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables..... 

St. Bernard, The. Dalziel............ 





The Dog in Health and Disease. Mi 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Ye ag and Little Fishes. James A. Henshall, 


leddawasnqeeerenoureonsesseuedons sonevensoses BD 

A nt emg frem India. Isabel Savory...... 10 
Pen Sketches of Western Life. Illustrations only, 
2 beautiful art work. By the famous cowboy 


The Story of the Cowboy. gh 

Just 2. sep a Boy. W. L. Phillips (El Coman- 

a< scout Gate Se Eawrenc." Braves 
DORERSOR.. cocccccccccccescescsce eeccesoccevcce 

Sport and Travel, East and West. "Frederi 

Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life. William A. Bail- 
lieGrohman ...... sales 00 

Mes with the Bark On. "Frederic Remington. -- 12 

Forty Years of Adventure. C. J. Jones .......... 2.00 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 


American Duck Shooting (new). Geo. Bird 
ESA See ERA IO ee Re 3.50 

The Wild Fowlers. Bradford.............. 1.00 

The Boy Duck Hunters. Frank E. Kellogg...... 1.50 


Pigeon Shooting. Capt. Albert W. Money....... - 10 

A Big-Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick.. 1.00 

Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Theodore 
Roosevelt 


Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis........ 1% 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports, 2 volumes each 2.00 
Game Birds at Home. T. S. Van Dyke........ 150 
Game Birds of North America. Prof. D. G. Elliot 2.50 


Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... L7% 
Hare, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.......... 175 
Hitting vs. Missing with the Shotgun. S. T. 
errs cocccccccce LOD 
NE Se I IED oc cntvececcsontnenneseoss 2.50 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Theo. Roosevelt 3.00 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot..... - 2.60 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson..... - 1% 
Pheasant, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 17% 


Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.... 1.76 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in 1g age T. S. Van Dyke 1.50 
ff. Se eee ea - 2.00 
The Trail of the Sand Hil Stag. By Ernest Se- 


CUR TINE scacscncecccsccscsecdésessctons - 150 
The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest Seton 
TROEIBTER scccccecccce Scccccvecsecce covcecee 
Pee Ge BI FD cccccccvcccccccescnccstess coe 250 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell ............ oo. 3.50 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt...... 3.50 
With Rod and Gun in New England. Edw. A. 
a ees ee cccccceccece 6.00 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Lovers of the Woods. W. H. Boardman... 1.50 
Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest Seton- 


WEEE: snkadotsiccssasessanseusenesosonnes oes 2.00 
Bird Studies with a Camera. Frank MM. Chapman:. 7 
Bird Life. Frank M. Chapman............sses+++ 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone heseceeeon . 4 
In Nature’s Realm. Dr. Charles C. Abbott....... 2.50 
Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. W. A. 


Fraser 
Squirrels and Other Fur ‘Bearers. John Burroughs 1.0 
The Biography of a Grizzly. Ernest Seton- 
TROMBOED cccccccccccesecccccssesees coesece 
Wildfowl of the United States ase British Pow 
sessions. D. G. Elliot 


The World of the Great Forest. Paul Du Chaillu. 2.00 


True Bear Stories. Joaquin Miller................ L® 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson ........$1.0 
Camps in the Rockies. William A. Baillie-Groh- 


GIMM coccccscoccsccccccocoecoesccccccesccocccsosos Me 





Hints om Camping. Henderson ..... seovesccssocce BaD 
a = Cabins and How to Build Them. W. S. 
WEE  ccoscccccccnescasesovcsescocnccccoccscoces BED 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse.........ccecssccccseee LO 
Woodcraft. “Nessmuk” ........... ee - 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. Dr. Henshall... 
TAXIDERMY. 


Sportsman’s Taxidermy and Photography. 
L. H. 8 


i; Se, MRM cao ocincnosbaceh<sse 2.50 
The Art of Taxidermy. John Rowley............ 208 
Practical Taxidermy. J. H. Batty................. Ls 


The large and constantly Increasing demand for Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer (Paper cover, 
$1.00; Cloth and Gold, $1.50) proves that It Is the most popular and satisfactory work on dog 
training, and best serves the purpose of all who wish to train thelr own dog. 


American Duck Shooting, recently published, Is also meeting with a large sale.. 


-Price, $3.50. 


It covers the whole ground, and should be In every sportsman’s library. 
To all Adirondack, woodcraft and nature-lovers, W. H. Boardman’s new book, “Lovers of 


the Woods,’”’ will prove a delightful treat.. 





-Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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THE . Madison Square 
WESTMINSTER : Garden 
KENNEL CLUB'S “®@ggg— gM <i ge Mauces 

26th i, eee — — February 19, 
Annual ae aN oF sz 20, 21 and 22, 1902 
oy 4 y=, 


Dog Show | Se JAMES MORTIMER 


Superintendent 








The Duquesne Nennel Club’s 
FOURTH ANNUAL DOG SHOW 


OLD CITY HALL, PITTSBURG, PA. 
March 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th. ————— Entries Close Saturday, February 22nd, 1902 


Increased prize money, $10, $5 and $3 in all principal classes. Entrance Fee, $3.00. 


E. M. OLDHAM, Superintendent. 


For Premium List and FREDERICK S. STEDMAN, Secretary, °° “Si; 7SBUBs, pa. 


[VISTA 
a Nubia 














AKES everything within half a circle, making a picture five inches high by twelve 
inches long; or you can stop the revolving lens at different points and make expos- . 
axe) ures either four inches long, or six inches, or ten, depending upon how much you 
————- want to get in the picture. No wasted film. The revolving lens moves at dif- 
ferent speeds, so you can gauge your exposure accurately. The exposure of the film is on the 
same principle as the focal plane shutter for pictures of moving objects. Our catalogue tells of 
its many. uses—free. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO.,1231 Jefferson St. Burlington, Wis, 
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The New Nature Library 


With Remarkable Color Photographs, and 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Will be delivered to you on a first payment of only 


ONE DOLLAR 


WE have made a special library edition of our seven nature books, bound in polished 

buckram, with leather title label and gilt top, to offer exclusively with a year’s sub- 
scription to COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. Following is a list of titles of the seven 
volumes comprising the set : 


THE INSECT BOOK. THE MUSHROOM BOOK. 
Y LELAND O. HOWARD. Iilustrations — 16 BY NINA L. MARSHALL. Illustrations—2q4 colored 
B colored and 32 black and white full page, taken plates, 24 black and white ; over 100 text cuts, 
*t from the insects themselves, and 1 
ee oe ¢ insects themselves, and nearly 300 BIRD NEIGHBORS. 
Y NELTJE NCHAN. Illustrations— 
THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. = JE BLANCHA Illustrations—48 colored 
Y DR. W. J. HOLLAND. Illustrations—48 plates BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED. 
in colors and many text cuts; 1,000 species pic- Y NELTJE BLANCHAN. Illustrations—48 colored 


tured. 
NATURE’S GARDEN. oie BIRD HOMES. 


B* NELTJE BLANCHAN. Illustrations —32 full Y A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Illustrations— 
page plates in colors, 48 black and white, 16 colored plates and 50 other pictures. 








There are in the seven volumes 232 full page repro- - ae a 
ductions in color of photographs of the actual insect, eenteass - hn dh ema astm 
butterfly, flower, fungus, or bird, besides about 120 “ Doubleday, Page & Co. are issuing 


other full page plates and innumerable text illustra- | @ super set of books under the title of 
c : ‘ The New Nature Library,’ which are 
tions. The text of the books is accurate in every | designed especially to help those with- 
° ° : : "TEN out scientific training to com h 
detail, but is not technical, and is so arranged thatim- | 2jif gclemfilte training to ot ag 


mediate reference may be made to any subject. They The illustrations have created a new 
a a ‘ epoch in colored pictures direct from 
are perfectly adapted either for field use or home study, | photographs, and the text is uniformly 


secant - teresti d instructive.’? 
and can be used equally as well in winter as in summer, [| “"°"'"9 ane tne’ rueltve 











s s s is the most beautiful magazine for all who love the 
Country Life in America country and life under the open sky. L. H. BAILEY 
is its editor. It is magnificently illustrated and is absolutely unique among American publications. ‘It has a flavor 
that is as distinct from the ordinary magazine, as the country is from the city.” *. ‘ ° ° * 











We will deliver these seven volumes to your address by prepaid express and at once 
enter your subscription to Country Lire inv America on receipt of One Dollar. 
You can then examine the books and magazine at your leisure. If they meet with 
your approval, pay us one dollar each month for seventeen months, or return 
them at our expense if you are not satisfied ; in this case you: money will be 
refunded. For cash payment with your order deduct 5 per cent. from 
this special price of $18.00, sending $17.10 only. 





WE DELIVER BOOKS FREE OF EXPENSE TO 
YOU ON RECEIPT OF ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 














Doubleday, Page @ Company, 
34 Union Square, New York. 
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.. WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR HOUSE... 


John F. Douthitt 


NEAR 26TH STREET 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY 
AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








pes 2000 Tapestry Paintin to choose from. 38 Artists employed, including 
Ta: : try Gold Medalists from the Paris Salon. 
Paintings Special designs for special rooms furnished. 





Artistic Home 


We can show you effects NEVER before thought of, and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Golor Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to oo 
parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. We ar 
educating spe country in Color Harmony. We sup pply., ore neg es rk uve to 





Decorations make up the interior of a home STAINED Gl. RPETS, 
FORNITULE, "Par aie ETRY, TILES, WINDOW SHADES, ART HANG- 

For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all kinds of wood work, carpets, 

be * draperies. To be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little 
ussian moro than Burlaps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, 


Tapestry 


being softer, smocther ani more rich and restful. We recommend these most 
highly. We have made special silk draperies to match them. Send lc for 
postage on samples. 





Gobelin Art 
Cretons 


r Wall Hangings. They are pasted on like wall paper. They are taking 
the rs of the latter, being softer and more artistic. costing a very iitttle 
more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00 a roll. We have them in styles 
of Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
Callege stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bombay, Delft, Soudan— 
and, poorm you, we have draperies to match. Send 25c to pay postage on 
samples. 





Wall Papers 


New styles designed by gold medal artists. Semd 60c to prepay express on 
large sample books and reper. } bnatete ty! ~ les in pac 
See our Antique, Metallic, nch, ks and Ilda ects. ave 


different wall hangings with Saahe r-3- | made to match. 





Draperies 


We have draperies to match all kinds of.hangings from 15 cents a yard. 
This is a very important feature to attain the acme of artistic excellence in 
decoration. No matter how much or how littl p.. B — to spend, you must 
have harmony in form and color. Send 25¢ for 





FREE 


If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send you free a 
color Zhome, illustrated by samples themselves. (Regular charge for this is 
$25.00). Tell us what you want on the Ly of ‘the principal rooms—tint, paint, 
paper or stu e can decorate your house from up. If possible, 
send us the e plans: rough pencil outline will do. Tell us if you want curtains, 
carpets, furniture—in fact, itemize to us everything you desire. If you have 
any or all of these articles let us know the color of them, so we can bring 
them into the color scheme. Send 25c to pay postage. 





Douthitt’s 


Manuel of Art 
Decorations 


The art book of the‘century. 200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page 
colored illustrations of modern home interiors and studies. , Price $2.00. If 
you want to be up in decoration send $2.00 for this book; worth $50. 





School 


Six 3-hour tapeere ans lessons, in studio, $5.00. Complete written in- 
structions by m Tapestry paintin rented; full size drawings, 
ints, brushes, etc., supplied. Noubere, Paris not excepted, are such ddvan- 
ges offered pup! lis. ew catalogue of 225 studies 25c. Sen a for com- 
plete instructions in tapestry painting and compendium of stu 





Tapestry 
Materials 


We manufacture Tapestry Materials superior to foreign goods and half the 
grtce. Book of samples, 40 cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 





Multi-Color 3 , 
Photog’phy ¢ 


oe Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters in the exact colors and 
f originals. ge catalogue containing 232 plates, showing sizes and 
py 50c, postage prepaid. 


SPORTING PRINTS: Full Line MUCHA POSTERS. 
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The First Thing 
the 
Doctor Does 


No matter what your trouble is—is to get your bowels 
working properly, and prescribes some sort of 'axative; 
and he is right. About every disease you can think of 


= creeps into the system when it is clogged up—full of 


N 


\ 


poison, caused by constipation. Keep disease out by 
keeping constipation out. “ Laxakola Does It.” 

Laxakola, the great tonic laxative, keeps the bowels 
open and regular, strengthens the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and acts directly 
upon the liver and kidneys, 
keeping them active and 
strong, the blood is purified, 
every organ and function of 
the body is strengthened, nerv- 
ousness disappears and you 
feel invigorated and toned 
up. 

For tired, worn out, faded 
women, whose systems are run 
down, blood thin, faces drawn 
and haggard, and that general 
“all gone” feeling, Laxakola 
is the ideal medicine. It gently 
moves the bowels and thus re- 
moves the cause, while its mar- 
vellous tonic properties clears 
the complexion, stimulates the 
liver, quickens the circulation, 
increases the flesh, brightens 
the eye and recuperates and 
tones up the entire system. 














LaxakKkola for Women 


It is a gentle and safe remedy to use during all conditions of health of the gentler sex whenever their 
peculiar and delicate constitutions require a mild and efficient laxative and tonic, and is invaluable in 
assisting to relieve obstructions which otherwise would lead to more or less severe pain or illness, It 
improves the complexion, brightens the eye, sharpens the appetite, quickens the circulation, removes 
muddy and blotched condition of the skin and cures sick headache toa certainty by Removing the Cause. 

To women suffering from chronic constipation, headaches, biliousness, dizziness, sallowness of the 
skin and dyspepsia, LAXAKOLA will invariably bring relief and a speedy sure. 

At druggists, 25c. and 50c. Send for free sample to THE LAXAKOLA CO., 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
On receipt of 50c. in stamps or postal note we will express a large bottle, holding nearly three times as 
much as the small size, all charges prepaid. 
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PLEASE SAY YOU 


International Colonizing Company, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


OFFICERS: 


WM. R. TOWNSEND. 

C. M. GILBERT. ......-.sseeeceeveece oeeere 
ARTHUR F. CARMODY 

WM, H. MARTIN, .esscesscerseesesveveees 


: Vice-President 
cretary and Treasurer 





President 


Land Commissioner 


DIRECTORS : 


HENRY A, WHITING, 
CASSIUS M. GILBERT, 
ROSWELL O. STEBBINS, 
W. H. HENDEE, 


DAN DANEHY 


BANK OF DEPOSIT—WELLS, FARGO & CO., 63 Broadway. 


MAGDALENA RIVER COLONY, SOUTH AMERICA, 
THE CARTAGENA TERMINAL AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, has a tract of 


Three Hundred Thousand Acres 


on the east bank of the Magdalena River, about five 
hundred miJes from the coast. It is about 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and has a frontage on the 
river of about 25 miles, 

What can be raised on the tract will appear further on, 
and will surely attract the attention not only of the resi- 
dents of the United States and Canada, but particularly 
those of Germany, Switzerland, France, Holland and 
Belgium. 

There are already a large number of settlers in Colom- 
bia from the countries mentioned, and all are doing well. 

The property will be divided into 20, 49, 80 and 100-acre 
farms, and sold to the first 500 settlers at $5 per acre, 
payable $1 per acre cash, and $1 peracre in four equal 
annual payments, without interest. 

The climate, soil and productions are the same as 
Southern California, to which are added Tropical 
Fruits, such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, 
Pine Apples, Grapes, Cocoa and Rubber Trees, Ginseng 
Root, Tobacco, etc. 


TIMBER. 


In ‘addition to the agricultural products mentioned, 
we have thousands of acres of all varieties of hard 





woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum Vitae, Oak, Spanish 
Cedar, Ash, Laurel, Redwood—suitable for cabinet 
work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, Sarsaparilla, Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Arrow Root, Ginger Root and Ginseng Koot. 


- MANUFACTURING. 


We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable 
manufacturing business that may seek am opening in 
ourcolony. We intend that it shall be an 


INDUSTRIAL COLONY, 


where we will have the following: 


Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furni- 
ture factory, cigar factory, box factory, shoe factory, ice 
factory and electric plant, agricultural implement works, 
iron foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, 
saw mills, and within a few years other industries will 
follow. 


NOTE.—We desire to notify our correspondents and 
others, whomay take an interest in our Colony, that 
since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the 
‘* New York Daily Sun ’’ we have secured through said 
medium the most important industry needed in the 
establishment of a first-class colony, that is a model 
saw mill, 


We are offering no Stock for sale in 
our Company. 





A FIFTY-ACRE FARM FREE, FOR ONE 
DESIRABLE SETTLER FROM BACH 
STATE AND TERRITORY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND FRO EACH 
PROVINCE IN CANADA. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the “ International 
Colomzing Company,” held on January 4th, 1902, the 
following proposition was unanimously agreed upon: 

This company, desiring to encourage the settlement 
of its lands upon the Magdaijena River by a good class 
of farmers and fruit growers, will donate fifty acres to 
one first class farmer or fruit grower from each State 
and Territory of the United States, and from each 
Province in Canada, who can furnish a first class letter 
of recommendation from the Governor of the State or 
Territory in which he lives, and those from Canadaa 
similar letter from the chief officer of the Province in 
which he lives. Said settler to proceed to the com- 
pany’s Colony within the year 1902, select his farm and 
commence the erection oi his house, remaining upon 
his farm for one year, when he will receive his deed. 
This offer from the company is the first of the kind ever 
known, and should attract the attention of a good clase 
of settlers. 

Applications for lands should be made to 


Wri. H. MARTIN, 
Land Commissioner, 
71 Broadway, New York. 
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For You, Dear Reader 


Have you ever found anyone who had other 
than good words to say for FIELD AND STREAM? 

And did you ever stop to think that many 
of your friends have never seen the magazine? ; 

Every hamlet, town or city has still from { 
one person to several thousand persons who would 
feel indebted to the one bringing to their 
attention the favorite publication of the 
great brotherhood of American gentlemen sports- f 
men. They only await your invitation to join ' 
the “Family Circle”. 

Why not persuade the bright boys and girls 
you know, to form clubs of “FIELD and STREAM 
subscribers” ? 

Or, if you are looking for a good business 
proposition, why not go at this yourself? It 
is a very easy matter to sell subscriptions for ' 
this publication at one dollar yearly. You will 
find it not only profitable, but pleasant and 
commendable work, because you will be promoting 
in the most practical way possible a more gen- 
eral interest in the protection of our game and 
forests, a higher standard of sportsmanship, 
and the charms of Nature out of doors, 

All you require to begin operations is a 
copy of the magazine. Your honest zeal and the 
attractions on the opposite page will do the ’ 
rest. Here are our very liberal terms for forming 
clubs: 








For 5 Subscribers you get $5. You send us $3.75. Your 
profit is $1.25 

For 10 Subscribers you get $10.. Yo send us $7. Your 
profit is $3. 

For 25 Subscribers you get $25. Yousend us $16.25 Your 
profit is $8.75 

This plan makes it a business-like trans- 
action and for that reason it is so much better 
than “premium offers”. 

Some of our readers have secured as many 
as one hundred subscriptions in a week. Result: 
$35. profit, a hundred more fellow beings and 
their families made happy by the monthly visit 
of FIELD and STREAM and a resulting increase in 
the ranks of true sportsmen. 

Why not begin the good work at once? 


THE NEXT NUMBER STARTS A NEW VOLUME, GREATLY IMPROVED 


- NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


























ROVED 
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l Are you following Field a Streams 


10,000 MILE CRUISE ? 


By starting with the July, 1901, number, you can follow the complete and illustrated account 
of this novel and venturesome cruise now being made by Messrs. James and Noland in the 
“Dipper,’’ an eighteen-foot skiff, using oars and paddles only. It will require a year's time 
and covers 10,000 miles of interesting territory. 





Field and Stream 


AMERICA’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN AND OUTDOOR LOVERS 


This unique and high-grade monthly ts placed within reach of all at the popular 
price of $1.00 yearly from the publishers, or 1Oc. a copy from newsdealers. 


Each year's subscription ($1.00) entitles the subscriber to a choice of 
above engravings by distinguished artists. A five years’ subscription ($5.00) 
secures the entire set of six pictures. These pictures, 

are not for sale, but are only given as a compliment to our subscribers. 


SOME OF THE which make Field and Stream, the most popular ~~ 
FE URE zine of its kind, worth many times the subscription 
ATURES price are: Finely illustrated stories by practical writers; 

How, when and where to go Shooting and Fishing; Game, Fish and Forest 
Preservation; Popular Natural History; Kennel Department; Belgian Hare 
Department, by Judge Crabtree; departments of exceptional interest about the 


ADIRONDACKS MAINE WOODS 
Conducted by Harry V. RapForp, the Conducted by Miss CorNELIA T. Crossy, 
‘Adirondack’ Murray of to-day. popularly known as “‘ Fly Rod.” ¢ 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS : 


JOHN P. BURKHARD CoRPORATION, 46 West Broadway, New York 
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The 


WING 
PIANO 





Save from $100 to $200 A Wing style. 21 other styles to select from. 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it 
ourselves. It goes direct from our factory 
to your home. We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen. When you buy the 
WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of 
construction and our small wholesale profit. 
This profit is small, because we sell thou- 
sands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profit on each. You can calculate this 
yourself. 


It is Easy to Deal With Us 


Our many styles give a greater variety 


‘Sent on Trial, We Pay Freight 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We pay 
freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. Ifthe piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial 





| expense. 
| keep the piano. 


of pianos to select from than is found in | 


any retail store. The large lithographs in 
our catalogue show you these styles in the 
different woods, making it easy for you to 
select. Jur correspondence department 
answers any questions you may ask and 
gives all information prompily. You will 
find it more convenient as well as more 
economical to buy a piano from us than 
to buy from your local dealer. We sell on 
easy payments, and take old instruments 
in exchange. 


THE 


Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mando- 
lin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and 
without piano accompaniment, can be 
played just as perfectly by a single player 
on the piano as though rendered by a par- 
lor orchestra. The original instrumental 
attachment has been patented by us and it 
cannot be had in any other piano, although 
there are several imitations of it. 


in your home we take it back entirely at our 
You pay us nothing unless you 
There is absolutely no 
risk or expense to you. 

SPECIAL FEATURES.—Built-up wrest- 
plank construction, dove-tailed top and bot- 
tom frame case construction, full length, extra 
heavy metal plate, metal depression-bar, 
metal key-bed support, improved noiseless 


| direct-motion pedal action, noiseless twisting 


hammer shank, imported wrought-irontuning- 
pins, copper-covered bass strings, improved 
practice attachment, full-length duet music- 
desk, instrumental attachment. 


In Thirty-three Years 
Over 31,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 31,000 satisfied pur- 
chasers in every part of the United States. 
WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve 
years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material. 


A Book of Informatien 


about pianos, bound in cloth and contain- 
ing 116 large pages, sent free an request. 
Every one who intends to purchase a piano 
should have it. Write for it to-day. 


WING & SON 


173-175 East 12th Street, New York 





1868—34th YEAR—1902 








Poa 


Viren 
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ELEGANT NEW UPRIGHT PIANOS 


$175 CASH and $200 ON INSTALMENTS 
WE ARE ALSO OFFERING THE FOLLOWING: 


Sohmer $100; Chickering $125; 
Steinway $125; Weber $100 


and many others. We havea large stock of slightly used Pianos 
we will sell at very low prices, and which are guaranteed by us, 
Send us your order or for catalogues and other information. It will 
pay you to investigate our offers, Call or write, 


George Schleicher Piano House 
9 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 
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Three Weeks’ Cruises 


IN THE SEMI-TROPICS 
- FROM —— 





Y 





AIYt pep pM! 


New York 


Along the North Shore of 


Cuba 


Touching at Chief Ports. 


Round Trip from NEW YORK to BARACOA, $Ii0. 


Including Meals and Stateroom Accommodations. 


Excellent cuisine, attentive service, individual 
electric fans in staterooms, etc. 


ALSO TOURS TO 


HAITI AND JAMAICA 


Full particulars, illustrated literature, sailing dates, etc., at 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Gen’! Ticket Ag’ts, 25 Union 8q., N.Y. 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 27 William Street, N. Y. 


— 
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Jamaica is the most beautiful of all 


the West India Islands, and is a 


Delightful Tropical 
Winter Resort 


WITH SUMMER CLIMATE. 


The UNITED FRUIT CO’S 


splendid new twin-screw steamships 


ADMIRAL DEWEY _ ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 


om Boston Weekly Sailings from Philadelphia Weekly 
t to April rst from Oct. rst t il rst. 
Semi-weekly April rst to Oct. rst. 
are ships of the finest construction, with accom 
modations as perfect as private yachts. They 
carry the United States Mail and are constructed 
especially for the highest type of passenger busi- 
ness. Every detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure or comfort of tourists has been given 
attention. 
Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vegeta- 
tion, its towering mountains and picturesque 
valleys, its perfect winter climate and excellent 


hotels far eclipses any other winter resort in 
European or American waters. 


Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 
Fare for round trip, including stateroom accom. 


modations and meals, $75. One way $4o. 


SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL BOOK.- 
LET WHETHER YOU CONTEMPLATE 
THE TRIP OR NOT. 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 5, North Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston. 








i6a 





GUNNING 
GROUNDS 


of Virginia, West Virginia 





and North Carolina 





can be easily reached by the 


Old Dominion 
Line 


‘Sailing every week-day from Pier 26, 
North River, -foot of Beach Street, New 
York, at 3 p. m. ° 
Dogs, on chain, carried free, when 
accompanied by their owners. 
‘Connections made at Norfolk and 
Richmond for all points South and 
Southwest. Through tickets and bag- 
gage checks. 
H. B. Wacker, Traffic Manager 
J. J Brown, General Passenger Agent 
General Offices: 81-85 BEAcH STREET, New York 


200-11-21-0t 


European Plan Rates $1.00 per Day and Up 








—s—= 





Fins and Feathers 


are plentiful along the line of the 


St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. Co. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham R.R. 
SHORT LINE TO 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS 
INDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES 


TEXAS AND MEXICO 
VIA ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OR MEMPHIS 


Write for illustrated literature of interest to real 
sportsmen. 

Vestibuled Pullman Buffet Sleeper, through without 
change between New York and Memphis, Tenn., via 
Washington,D.C.,Atlanta,Ga.,and Birmingham, Ala., 
in connection with Pennsylvania R.R. and Southern 
Ry. 

F. D, RUSSELL 
General Eastern Agent 
385 B'way, New York 


A. HILTON 


St. Louis, Mo. 





General Passenger Agent 
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THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


The Grand Union Hotel 


42D ST. & PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
Opposite the Grand Central Depot. 


Within esy reach of the theatres and shopping district. 
Reached by all the principal street-car lines of New York, 
the GRAND UNION HOTEL is acknowledged the most 
convenient and accessible hotel in the city. 


FINE CAFE AND RESTAURANT 
Good Rooms {) Moderate Charges 








= A Hotel of = 


SUNSHINE “2° HEALTH 


Nowhere on the Atlantic Coast cau’ 
sanshine be enjoyed tinder sucli health 
restoring conditions as at Old Point Com 
fort (Hotel Chamberlin ) 


Facing the sea and overlooking tha 
historic Ilampton loads, stands thie lux- 
urious Chamberlin equipped with every. 
possible convenience,. Golf Links, steani 
launches and sail boats, the great nearby 
ship ‘yards at Newport News, fishing and 
good duck shooting are a few of tlic 
many recreations and points of interest. 


Send for booklet. 


Hotel Chamberlin, 
Fort Monroe, Va. 


GEORGE A. KEELER, 
Resident Manager. 
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ANTICIPATION AND REALIZATION 


It it extremely difficult to decide which of these two situations I have pictured offers the greater attraction. 
The shooter in * The Windy Day ’’—the upver seene—has already the bird ‘in hand,” while the other, though speed- 
ing his level best after the warning shot that took his mate, is almost certain to join his partner in the baking-pan. 
His chances might be different and far better were the bird going “down wind.” 


The prospective shooter in the 
lower, companion piece, “Setting Out,”’ has all his bright prospects before him, and the situation partakes of that 
delightful uncertainty we so often have experienced ourselves 
class outfit and he is in a likely location 


His prospects are apparently good, for he has a first- 
besides, from the approaching cloud, it is going to be an ideal fall day. As 
a matter of fact, that day netted (for it is a scene that actually occurred) a fine bag of ducks, mostly blue-bills. The 
shooters were Carrington Phelps, of Norch Colebrook, Conn., and the undersigned 

St. Paul, Minn, 1902 (. A. ZIMMERMAN 
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King Edward As a Fisherman 


By JoHN HARRINGTON KEENE 


Kinc Epwarp VII. can hardly be termed an 
angler in the sense in which the devoted and 
esthetic followers of Saint Izaak Walton are 
so styled. But he is, and has been since earli- 
est boyhood, a fisherman, and as fond of the 
sport as the veriest urchin truant from school 
with his willow pole and bent pin. In later 
years, of course, the multifarious distractions 
of his position have confined his sporting in- 
stincts to the herse and gun, rather than to the 
rod and line, but until recent years he annually 
indulged in at least one day’s unrestrained 
outing and fishing on Virginia Water—a large 
and beautiful lake lying deep-bowered amid 
the slumbrous woods of Windsor Great Park. 
This day of royal unbending was always at 
the end of the brilliant Ascot race week, and 
for many years the Prince’s picnic, with its 
rollicking al fresco fun and its boating and 
fishing, was deemed a fit ending to the period 
of equine festivity at Ascot. 

Virginia Water lies half-way between Wind- 
sor Castle and Ascot, within the Foyal de- 
mesne. Tradition around the lake says that 
this gem of lacrustine. beauty was named for 
the virgin queen, Elizabeth. Others hint that 
it was thus called in honor of the newly- 
colonized American Virginia. It is about four 
miles long by one and a half miles broad, and 
was adorned by the art of the landscape 
painter Sandys, under the patronage of George 
III. Its dimensions and outline are so ar- 
ranged that no two ends can be seen from any 
one point. This gives an idea of immensity far 
beyond the actual size of the lake. 

It is rich in fish life. Pike, perch, eels, carp, 
and goldfish grow to an unusual size, owing 
to the plentitude of food, the purity of the 
water, and the close preservation which pre- 
vails. No one is allowed to fish in Virginia 


Water without a permit from the Ranger of 
Windsor Great Park, and the “Queen’s Fisher- 
man,” an official who attends all anglers in the 
park waters, is always in attendance on a 
guest. There are restrictions, also, on the 
number of fish that may be taken away—two 
brace of pike or ten pounds of perch only 
being permitted to be retained in any one day’s 
fishing. 

The beauty of the scenery of Virginia Water 
in the early summer is incomparable. Mighty 
oaks of centuries old are many. Tall groves 
of Scotch fir rear their plumed heads, and as 
the sun rises on a clear morning, a flood of 
dazzling silver shines over the dark heads 
of these forest warriors. This is a_ phe- 
nomenon seen in regard to no other tree, and 
is due to the contrast of light and dark be- 
tween the sun and the tree. Elms, whose boles 
are knotted and gnarled like great cables, 
stand with outstretched arms, and the im- 
mense beeches cast umbrageous shade on the 
brilliant green moss around their roots. Fring- 
ing the water on every sideare ancient rhododen- 
drons dressed in a magnificence of purple and 
crimson color impossible to describe. The 
wide expanse of the clear lake ripples and 
dances in the sunshine, and from every side 
the songs of birds in happy security are heard. 
No woods in England are richer in bird life. In 
the high pines on the crest above the water 
is a heronry, which has been the eyrie of the 
ghostly heron by the thousand, during 
time of which no man hath memory. Here the 
harsh and eerie cry of the heron heard on a 
dark night can never be forgotten. It is the 
plaint of a lost soul. 

On the shore near the upper end of the lake 
a summer house after the style of Chinese 
pagodas has been built, and it is beautifully 
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furnished with silken hangings, and the most 
luxurious apnointments for coolness and com- 
fort. Here the royal party dines, and near- 
by are the kitchens and conveniences for the 
preparation of all viands necessary for the re- 
freshment of the inner man. King Edward al- 
ways was a judge of the good things of this 
“best of all possible worlds.’ 

Such is the scene wherein King Edward in 
boyhood and youth was wont to angle with his 
brother, and for many years of manhood has 
done his fishing here at least once a year. Of 
course the sport of the royal party of late 
years did not always depend upon fortuitous 
luck. The attendant, yclept the “Queen’s Fish- 
erman’—that was his title, and he was very 
jealous of it—could have told much of how 
some of the princesses drew up lines with 
big pike struggling to be free, amid laughter 
and a tumult of exclamations. I remember 
well the delight with which the newly-wed 
Prince Alfred, guided by the fisherman, helped 
his bride, Marie Alexandrovna, to bring in a 
large pike, and how, with eyes imperiously 
sparkling, she seized the line and insisted on 
hauling the fish, nolens volens, away from the 
hands of her sailor spouse. 

On that particular day, now nearly twenty- 
five years ago, King Edward and his friends 
did a great deal of fishing, but not with a rod. 
The custom was for the fisherman to prepare 
for this picnic in an astute and judicious 
manner. Every angler knows that the pres- 
ence of such a large number of romping and 
noisy anglers on a peaceful lake of inland 
water would certainly prevent the taking of 
many fish of their own free wills. In quiet 
nooks some could be lured, and many of those 
who loved the rod would retire from the 
“madding crowd” for ‘this purpose. But the 
Prince and his immediate party needed fish 
and fun, and whether the fish were willing or 
not, being imperial, his wish was law’ For 
several days, therefore, the attendant fisher- 
man was wont to go fishing himself, and, hav- 
ing caught by angling what seemed a sufficient 
number, the fish were attached to lines and 
anchored to the overhanging shrubs with 
which the lake is fringed. It is easy to see 
what expectant fun there was in hauling in 
these apparently legitimate captures, and the 
harmless deceit may be practiced to this day 
for aught I know. It was fishing then so far 
as the fishers did. 

In the use of the rod King Edward is quit: 
expert. As a boy he used to fish this water 
and the Thames near Windsor with all the 
ardent enthusiasm of boyhood, and the old 
fisherman of the Great Park used to say that 
“Bertie” was the best bait-caster of the family. 
I can readily believe it, for he is certainly a 
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good shot, and I have stood close to him on 
more than one occasion in a “hot corner,” and 
seen him do some wonderful shooting at 
pheasants. When a man can do well with a 
gun—be he prince or peasant—he can generally 
use the rod, though the reverse is not always 
the case. I have known many anglers who 
were poor shots. 

On one occasion, at Virginia Water, I wit- 
nessed the shipwreck of King Edward and 
about a score of his friends, including the 
commander of the vessel, Captain Welsh. It 
was in the summer of 1896, and happened 
thus: In the middle of the lake a fifty-ton 
miniature frigate was moored. This vessel 
was used as a dining place for those who pre- 
ferred it, and the then Prince of Wales, with 
others, took boats and boarded the 
with the intention of having a “good time” 
with what resources they had with them. 
These choice spirits very soon were in the 
gilded saloon of the vessel, and with laugh and 
song and cards and good cigars were oblivious 
of those on shore, or on the lake in boats. 
But the spirit of mischief was abroad in the 
person of Lord “Charley” Beresford, and he 
very soon made its influence felt. The wind 
was blowing half a gale as his lordship quietly 
crept into a dingy, and before he was seen 
by the company on the frigate, he had, with 
hammer and chisel, cut the vessel loose from the 
buoy to which it was moored. In a moment the 
buoyant wooden ship was going at a great 
rate before the wind, drifting irresistibly down 
the lake. Nothing could stop her and no one 
could do anything. She rocked and rolled and 
her crew, with shouts and imprecations, vowed 
vengeance on “Charley” Beresford, who, mean- 
while, sat in his little boat holding on to the 
buoy, looking calmly on, and puffing a cigar- 
ette! 

The shipwrecked crew could do nothing. 
The vessel finally stranded at a point inacces- 
sible from the land, and the crew were finally 
taken off in boats—Albert Edward, of course, 
amongst them, and by no means the least 
demonstrative in his disgust at the joke 
played upon him by his irrepressible friend 
and companion. The latter disappeared in the 
direction of Windsor before the stranded 
mariners could seek him, or there would have 
been a ducking bee that day, in which Lord 
Charles Beresford would have been the hero. 

On five different annual occasions I have 
witnessed and participated in these fishing 
carnivals where King Edward and many of his 
relatives have been present. At the earliest 
one of my recollection the Czar of Russia— 
grandfather of the present Czar—was present 
and was rowed round to see the fishing by 
father—for twenty-five years the aforesaid 
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Royal Fisherman. Very soon after this came 
the news of his awful death, alas! He was a 
sad-faced but extremely courteous man, and 
expressed his gratification at what he saw in 
the kindliest manner to the boatmen and fish- 
ermen. I remember that the Prince of Wales 
was present and took part in the day’s cap- 
ture. Some fine pike—one of fourteen pounds 
—and a carp of eighteen pounds, were taken 
by the royal party. 

Whilst King Edward was always greatly 
interested in all that pertained to the fruits of 
rod and line, his brother, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, was more intent than he on getting his 
share of the spoils. On one occasion the latter, 
whilst fishing with a new and beautiful rod 
which had been made for the Duchess, be- 
came impatient and snarled the line inextric- 
ably. He swore horribly (as Englishmen did 
in Flanders), with some reflection on the fish- 
erman attending. The latter firmly, but re- 
spectfully, took the rod and disentangled the 
line to the great delight of the newly-married 
Duchess, who clapped her hands merrily at 
her husband’s discomfiture. 

King Edward was always good-natured, and 


nothing ruffled his bonhommie. He would 
take whatever tackle was given him and make 
the best of it, and I have seen him carefully 
adjust the bait himself. His interest in angling 
was always of the closest on these occasions, 
and second only to that of his beautiful and 
amiable consort Queen Alexandria, whom I 
had the honor one one occasion of attending, 
together with her two sons, the Duke of Clar- 
ence and of York, in a little fishing excursion 
for the fish termed rudd or rey-eye, which 
swarms in the by-ways of Virginia Water, and 
are beautiful red-eyed and red-finned spceci- 
mens of what is known in America as the 
shiner. 

Whether His Majesty, King Edward VII. 
will, in the intervals of statecraft, rest his spirit 
in his declining years with the delights of 
angling—as some of our Presidents and ex- 
Presidents have done—I cannot predict. But 
that he should do so I am perfectly assured, 
for as the good Dame Berners says in the first 
book on fishing in the English language, 
“fysshynge with an angle causeth a long Iyfe 
and a merye;” and what can even Britai.’s 
King want more than that? 


A HUNTER’S MORNING 


Here’s a hunter’s winter morning, 
Fresh and clear; 
Air as clear as silver moonlight, 


Far and near. 


Almost one can reach and touch 
The nearest hill 

Hanging snow-clad o’er the village, 
White and still. 


Through the night the wet snow falling, 


Clinging fast, 


Added to the outdoor landscape, 


Beauty vast. 


Now Br’er Fox will leave behind him, 


’Spite of care, 


Tracks the hunter soon will follow 


To his lair. 


Rabbit, through the bushes hopping 


Out of sight, 


When he hears the rifle popping 


Takes affright. 


This is such a winter morning 


As will set 


Every sportsman’s blood a-tingling 


Swifter yet. 


—FRANK FagriNcTon 





An Ideal Bag of Woodcock 





3y REGINALD GouURLAY 


As I stood on an upper ridge of one of the 
great rolling sloges that ran abruptly down to 
the shore of one of the greatest lakes in the 
world, my eye rested for a moment on one of 
the most beautiful—and in its way—most 
striking landscapes in the Dominion of Canada. 
At my feet lay beautiful Hilyar’s Bay, its 
arms stretching in various reaches inland like 
a silver hand with its fingers outspread. It was 
to the shores of this bay that I was bound with 
gun and retriever after English snipe and teal. 

The bay flanked by most inviting 
marshes from a sportsman’s point of view, 
while an artist would have revelled in the col- 
oring of many huge autumn marshlands be- 
fore me ° 


was 


“Where o'er the long gray wolds at night the 
autumn airs blow cool, 

O’er the sword grass and the spear grass 
the bulrush in the pool.” 


and 


I was looking at this view, and it was worth 
looking at, when a movement of my dog—who 
couldn’t make out what had come over me— 
caused me to drop the artist and dreamer’s 
role, and assume that of the sportsman with 
celerity 3ut I had dreamed too long. 

Rising from a little marshy spot right in 
front of me, with a loud scape,” a fine 
English or Wilson snipe zigzagged off down 
the hill. “Fifty yards off—this comes of 
mooning !” Jang! The snipe swerved, but 
kept on. My dog looked sadly at me. 1 
shouldered my gun and set off down the hill, 
quite wideawake now 

I soon reached the level of swampy, rushy, 
hummocky ground, intersected with pools and 
channels of stagnant water, that lay between 
me and the bay, and had hardly taken six 
steps on it when up got m# old friend of the 
hillside wild, and I missed him again—causing 
my old retriever to utter a short, sharp yelp 
of anguish. 

Sut better times coming. I had 
scarcely got my cartridge in when a fine wisp 
of seven more Wilson snipe fair and 
within range right in front, and down 
came one to each barrel, to be retrieved by my 
now partially appeased dog. This double shot 
set the wild fowl in the swamp moving. A 
golden plover, calling querulously, came right 
over me to see what the matter was, after the 
inquisitive manner of the plover, and paid 
for his curiosity a second later by coming head 
over heels into the rushes. Then up got a flock 
of that beautiful little duck, the blue-winged 


“scape- 


were 


rose 


easy 


teal, from a pool on the right, and came slanting 
past me, bound for the main channel, with 
necks outstretched and wings moving swift as 
a humming bird’s. You must hold well in 
front of swift-flying birds like teal, and keep 
the gun moving besides. Bang! Bang! Plop 
—plop! Two of them are kicking in the shal- 
low water, while Rex, the dog, dashes in after 
them with a triumphant surge. They were 
scarcely bagged, when a single teal, who for 
some unknown reason had been lying perdu 
through all the commotion, rose from the reeds 
not twenty yards in front of me, and, whether 
from fright or craft, flew almost straight in 
my face. I fired at him coming, and of course 
missed him, the charge going past him like a 
single bullet. But there was yet the left bar- 
rel, and as he sped like a fleeting shadow over 
a slope of the hill I had lately descended, the 
contents of it caught him fair, and he bit the 
hard ground “with a thump that alone was 
enough to despatch him.” 

“Well saved, sor! That last shot was a 
corker!” said a voice just behind me. I 
started, and turned round, to see the sun- 
burned, handsome face and stalwart shoulders 
of one Larry Riordan rising over the dense mat 
of rushes between me and the main channel. 

“Oji’ve been watchin’ ye for ten minutes, Mr 
Gordon,” he added, coming stalking towards 
me through the marshy water in his great thigh 
boots, gun on shoulder, “but as ye were havin’ 
the hoight of sport, an’ were aqual to the occa- 
sion, Oi didn’t loike to interrupt ye!” 

Larry was a well-to-do young Irish farmer, 
who owned a hundred and fifty acres on 
Garden Island, a beautiful spot which lay about 
three miles out in the lake—a handsome, rol- 
licking fellow, a devoted sportsman and a fre- 
quent guide and companion of mine. 

“Tt’s a special Providence Oi met ye, sor,” 
he went on as we shook hands. “Oi was just 
going to dhroive over all the way to the county 
town this afthernoon afther ye. Oi desoired 
to see ye for a most sarious an impartant 
raison.” 

“And what is it, Larry?’ said I. 

“Hev ye shot many woodcock this saison?” 
he inquired, looking steadily at me. 

“Why, no, Larry,” I answered, “not two 
brace; their covers are all too dry—burnt up 
with the heat.” 

It was the year of the almost dry summer 
and fall. 

“Then Oji’ll revale the saycret to ye,” said 
Larry, using his best English, as he always did 
when wishing to be especially impressive. “Up 
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AN IDEAL BAG 


there beyant”—he pointed dramatically to some 
thick willow and cedar covers at the very head 
of the bay—‘“the woodcocks is as thick as 
grasshoppers in a hay mow.” 

“How d’ye know, Larry?” said I with some 
excitement. 

“Wasn't Oi in there yisterday wid me little 
cousin, Barney Sullivan, permiskous and acci- 
dental loike, havin’ been up the bay afther 
ducks, an’ only four cartridges lift, worse luck! 
We landed for a rist, an’ before we'd taken tin 
stips in the bushes, the foine, brown long bills 
was whirri-whirrin’ off foive or six at wanst, 
lookin’ as big as tale ducks. Oi foired me four 
cartridges in two minuts, an’ missed twoice, 
not bein’ used to the floight av the onaisy, 
twistin’ divils, but Oi got a brace; an’ when 
Oi wint into the main cover, sor—be the 
powers of Saint Pathrick’s stone jug, Oi’d hev 
give foive acres of me best land fer fifty car- 
tridges! They was that thick that it was 
josthlin’ aitch other they were when they riz! 
Ye see, sor, they’re here from all parts. All 
their covers in the intarior of the county is 
droid up, and the poor divils must flock where 
they can find vittles. It’s howldin’ a convin- 
tion they are, an’ you an’ me’s goin’ to addriss 
the matin’. Oi hope ye’ve cartridges galore, 
sor, fer it’s an ixtinsive slaughter Oi’m takin’ 
ye to!” 

I instantly followed Larry to his boat, for we 
had to cross the bay to reach the place he had 
designated. Riordan’s boat was a beautiful 
one, but the happy-go-lucky carelessness of his 
nation was apparent in two broken thwarts and 
a hole you could have put your fist through 
just below the gunwale, souvenir of a gunshot 
that was “just a little pravious,” as Larry ex- 
pressed it. We started at once, for it was 
blowing fresher every moment, and before we 
had gone a quarter of a mile there was a 
fresh hand at the belows and it was blowing 
a full gale. Most fortunately we had not far 
to go in our unseaworhy craft, or the tre- 
mendous wind that was roaring through the 
funnels made by the surrounding hills and 
blowing straight up the bay might have swept 
us into the big lake, where a most dangerous 
sea was already raging. Riordan calmly ad- 
mitted that it would have been on the whole 
better to have patched up his boat before start- 
ing, but mentioned by way of excuse “that he 
was in a hurry to git to the shootin’,” and 
therefore “preferred to go an’—an’ thrust in 
God.” 

He also informed me by way of encourage- 
ment “that no wan had been dhrowned about 
the oilant fer two years past, excep’ three foine 
young fellys—perfec’ gintlemin—who were 
capsoized last equinoctials while conveying a 
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bar’l of whiskey acrost fer the benefit of their 
sufferin’ fellow-craturs on the oilant.” 

“Ye see,” continued Larry, looking tranquilly 
about’as we drove over the long white-crested 
rollers toward our destination— 

“While around the lasht ocean, 

‘Like mountains in motion, 

Was withdrawn and uplifted, 

Sunk, shattered and shifted, 

To and fro”— 

“it had been blowin’ hard fer a wake an’ the 
whole oilant was clane out av whiskey, an’ get- 
tin’ desprit, whin these three martyrs to jooty 
volunteered to go git some. They got it all 
right, but, havin’ sampled it frayquint, turned 
over about half way acrost. 

“Oji’ve often thought it strange, sor,” he went 
on reflectively, “that thim three young min 
should have been taken off whin bound on an 
errand of mercy—so to spake. But the ways of 
Providince is beyant us!”—and Larry crossed 
himself piously. “Anyhow, the bar’l cum 
ashore all right nixt marnin’, an’ three-quar- 
thers full, too! Oi found it mesilf. An’ fer 
sure an’ certain it must have benefited the 
sowls av thim three byes in glory to see their 
frinds dhrinkin’ that. whiskey, an’ to hear the 
complimintary remarks that was made about 
thim. But, here’s the place, sor—Glory be to 
God! Thim big thickets is the cover I towld 
ye of.” 

We landed in a sheltered cove and made 
straight for the covers at once. I anticipated 
sport, for though I knew that Larry was a 
leetle given to exaggeration—as the reader may 
perceive—I also knew that he woud never tell 
such a yarn as this without some foundation. 
I, in fact, indulged in the hope we might get 
eight or ten brace. But my wildest dreams did 
not approach the reality of the astounding 
sport we had. We had scarcely entered the 
cover, which was a swampy piece of willow, 
poplar and cedar brush, with two or three 
marshy streamlets winding through it and fall- 
ing into the bay, when, rising all about with 
their swift, whistling, ghostly flight, were 
“woodcock to right of us, woodcock to left of 
us, woodcock in front of us.” In truth, there 
were almost too many of them. Every sports- 
man knows the bewildering effect on him of 
several birds rising at once on all sides of him. 

My misses, therefore, at first were by no 
means few, and to judge from Larry's objurga- 
tory remarks—which I heard occasionally— 
about “his owld fool av a gun,” his experi- 
ences were similar. However, the old retriever 
had plenty of work to do, and when finally as 
dusk came on, and with every cartridge but one 
or two loaded with large shot for ducks ex- 
pended, we withdrew lassata necdum satiata 
from the cover and tramped wearily toward the 
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little villag on the hills above the bay, having 
first made safe Larry’s boat. How many wood- 
cock we had between us, I dare not say. It 
was a bag which I never made anything like 
before, or ever hope to make anything like 
again. I got a brace of ruffed grouse besides, 
after Larry had missed an easy cross shot at 
one of them. 

“Shure Oi tuk him fer a woodcock!” was his 
somewhat original excuse for his failure. 

One more particularly Irish remark of Lar- 
ry’s during this memorable “shoot,” deserves 
to be chronicled. 

About the middle of the cover, which was 
about two hundred acres in area, was a small 
open space with a very large, flat rock about 
in the middle. As I got near the edge of this, 
being still in very thick cover, a very fine 
woodcock rose, flying up almost perpendiculag- 
ly in the air, towering toward the light to find 
a clear space, as woodcock often do. Just as 
he gained his highest elevation, the charge 
from my right barrel caught him full, and he 
fell on the flat rock with a “whop” that could 
be heard for some distance. “Shure,” called 
out Larry, who had been an interested spec- 
tator of the proceedings, “it was no use foirin’ 
at that bird; the fall wud have kilt him!” 


AND STREAM 


“We must come after these fellows again 
to-morrow, Larry,’ I said at last when we had 
breasted the mile and a half of steep ascent 
from the bay, and saw the welcome lights of 
the little village tavern gleaming at our feet, 
“they'll be more scattered then, and we’ll both 
shoot better and have better sport, even if we 
don’t get half as many birds. It seems ungrate- 
ful to say it, but they were almost too thick to- 
day.” 

“Thrue fer you, sor!” responded Larry; “it 
was ‘lum barrow de richesse’ (Larry had 
learnt a little of what he thought was French 
at the high school when a boy, and was always 
airing his accomplishment). Fewer birds, bet- 
ter sport. It was too aisy. After all, its the 
purshoot, an’ the seein’ yer dogs work, not so 
much the bag, that makes the crame av the 
sport.” 

“You talk like a true sportsman, Larry,” 
replied I. “Woodcock get scarcer every year, 
so you and I will undoubtedly never make such 
a score again—or anything near it.” 

“Thrue fer you agin, sor!” assented Larry, 
“to-day’s was an idale bag av woodcock !” 


HIS CHOICE 


The Graces present at his birth 
Foresaw a life of pleasing worth; 
A fisher or a bookman, he, 

And to the mother offered free 

A fisher’s rod and line and hook, 
And on the other hand a book. 
But she the proffer turned aside, 
To let the child in time decide. 
In manhood he was nothing loth, 
And then decided for them both! 


—M. V. B. Knox 








A Prospector’s Adventure in Africa 


By Art S. 


It was a typical African morning. The sun- 
shine was warm and bright, but not oppres- 
sively hot, while the deep, clear blue of the 
sky was free from any sign of a cloud. As 
we progressed along, the small “jungle folk” 
entertained us with their careless, noisy chat- 
ter. Birds with gay feathers and long, sweep- 
ing tails flew swiftly in and out of the bushes, 
uttering sharp cries, as if protesting against 
our intrusion, or carrying on valiant warfare 
with the numerous tribes of monkeys which 
infest the jungles. Occasionally a gaunt, re- 
pulsive hyena would cross our path—some- 
times a whole family of the dirty-looking 
brutes—and as soon as they sighted us, would 
slink again into the jungle, uttering a fierce, 
discordant sound, between a grunt and a roar. 

We had gone a mile or more when we sud- 
denly caught sight of a pair of oryx, running 
rapidly across an open space in the jungle, 
about fifty yards ahead of us. 

“You take the female,” I cried to Gan, who 
was walking at my side, and a moment later 
we both fired. The female dropped in her 
tracks, but the male, although apparently hard 
hit, continued on through the bushes. 

We soon reached the carcase of the fallen 


oryx, and after making sure that life was ex- 
tinct, and marking the spot so we could find 


it again, we hastened after the huge male. He 
was apparently badly wounded, judging from 
the splashes of blood on bushes and grass. 

We had proceeded about a quarter of a mile 
when we again sighted him standing in a 
thicket of wait-a-bit thorns. He was too far 
off to risk a shot, and dropping on our hands 
and knees we began to creep cautiously toward 
him, taking care to keep a copse of tall bushes 
about twenty-five yards from where he stood, 
between us, so as not to be hiscovered. When 
we finally reached these bushes we found that 
the oryx was still where we had first sighted 
him standing with lowered head apparently 
too sick to proceed farther. 

“He’s my game, you know,” I whispered to 
my Zulu companion, at which he lowered his 
rifle, while I took a careful aim at the head ot 
the oryx at a point just below where the 
antlers meet. At the crack of my gun the big 
brute snorted loudly, but instead of dropping 
to the ground, as I had confidently expected, 
he sprang out of the thicket and sped away 
over the plain. 

“Na lagga!” (poor shot) grinned the Zulu, 
looking very much disgusted at the prospect of 
another tramp through the jungle. I smiled in 
spite of my disapointment, and, arising to our 
feet, we continued on after the game. 


JENNINGS 


We had followed the spoor for fifteen min- 
utes or more, and were beginning to grow im- 
patient, when we caught sight of the big deer, 
standing under a tree only a short distance 
from us. When he sighted us, he snorted 
louc'vy and lowered his formidable horns, as if 
about to charge. We both fired at the same 
instant, and the oryx fell forward on his 
knees, and after making one or two inef- 
fectual attempts to rise fell over on his side, 
and by the time we reached the spot he was 
dead. 

Dragging the carcase into the open, where 
the hyenas would not be so apt to molest it, 
we started for camp, intending to send some 
of the men after our game. We were walking 
slowly along, on the outlook for more oryx, 
when I suddenly caught sight of an animal 
of a yellowish-brown color, running rapidly 
through the tall grass, about two hundred 
yards ahead ot us. I did not give it much at- 
tention at first, taking it to be some species 
of small deer; but as I continued to watch it, 
the thought occurred to me that it was of a 
queer shape for one of the deer tribe. At that 
moment the Zulu glanced at me, and then 
looked in the direction indicated by my gaze. 
To the experienced eyes o. the old hunter the 
riddle was an easy one. For a moment he 
studied the fleeing animal, and then uttered 
the magic word, “lion!” 

At this we started forward on a run, and 
were soon within one hundred yards of the 
lioness—for such it proved to be, although 
from its immense size I first took it to be a 
maneless lion. She apparently did not relish 
being chased so soon after her morning’s meal, 
for she quickly sprang into a small copseoflow 
bushes and faced about, crouching so that we 
could only see the top of her head above the 
grass. As we approached nearer she gave a 
iow, warning growl, followed by a whining 
noise, as if to warn us she was not to be dis- 
turbed with impunity. 

When we had arrived to within perhaps 
fifty yards of the lioness, which was crouch- 
ing low in the grass and growling savagely, 
we stopped for a moment and formed a “plan 
of attack” if such it might be called. It was 
decided that we should employ our usual tac- 
tics, and advance upon the game from either 
side, and when we had arrived within a safe 
range, the Zulu was to fire at sound of my 
gun. We then separated and began walking 
cautiously forward, the lioness watching our 
every movement, much as a cat watches a 
mouse off which it is about to dine. 

We had reached a point about thirty paces 
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from the formidable brute, when she suddenly 
uttered a loud roar and sprang out of the thin 
growth of bushes, making several bounds in 
my direction, when she stopped and crouched 
down, as if about to charge. Her position af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for a head 
shot, and taking careful aim at a point just 
back of her ear, I pressed the trigger. A sec- 
ond after the report of my rifle the Zulu fired, 
at which the lioness gave a kind of snarling 
growl, and charged straight for me. When I 
saw her coming toward me I endeavored to 
spring to one side, but had hardly taken a 
step when her paws struck my chest, knocking 
me flat on my back, where I lay, half dazed 
and scarcely able to get my breath. I could 
hear the Zulu shouting loudly. When I 
glanced about me I saw, much to my surprise, 
that the lioness was several paces away and 
was facing the Zulu instead of me, the former 
being about ten yards off, and walking cau- 
tiously towards her, with his rifle presented, 
ready for a shot. A moment later he raised 
the gun and fired at the great brute, at which 
she gave a terrific roar and charged straight at 
him. When about six paces distant, she 
crouched low, and then sprang upon him, 
knocking him to the ground. She was at his 
throat in an instant, and IT saw him force his 
gun crosswise into her mouth, in an effort to 
save himself. It was now or never, if I wished 
to help him, and with a mighty effort, for my 
back felt as if it had been broken by the fall, 
I reached over to where my rifle was lying, a 
few feet away, and working the lever quickly, 
took a hurried aim at the head of the lioness, 
and fired. 

Providence surely directed my aim; for with 
a short, sharp yelp the lioness released her 
hold upon the man’s arm and staggered back 
a few paces, where she sank down upon the 
short grass, apparently done for. I now strug- 
gled to my feet, and approaching nearer the 
dying brute, fired three shots in rapid succes- 
sion into her bedy, aiming back of the shoul- 
der. This appeared to finish her, for after 
making an ineffectual attempt to rise, tearing 


up portions of earth with her hind claws, in 
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the effort, she fell back upon the grass—dead. 

When I had satisfied myself that the lioness 
was dead, I turned to the Zulu, who was 
stretched at full length on his back, trying 
feebly to tear the neck of his hunting shirt 
open, as if suffocating. Kneeling beside him 
I unfastened the strings of the shirt, after 
which he lay still for a moment, breathing 
hard. 

“Poor old fellow, has she finished you?” I 
inquired anxiously, examining his throat and 
shoulder, which were bleeding profusely from 
four deep, ragged wounds, extending from the 
right side of his throat across his right shoul- 
der. He was too much exhausted to speak, 
but shook his head and smiled bravely, and a 
moment later managed to whisper “water!” 

The stream we had followed from camp was, 
fortunately, but a short distance away, and 
hastening to this as rapidly as possible, for 
my back and chest were paining me greatly, 
I filled my helmet with water and hurried back 
to him. The water seemed to revive him, and 
after he had taken a few swallows I washed 
away the blood, and tearing my hunting shirt 
into strips, bound his wounds as well as | 
could. 

I was trying to devise some means of get 
ting the wounded man back to camp, for, al 
though I had, for a wonder, suffered nothing 
more serious than a severe shaking up in the 
scrimmage, I did not feel strong enough to 
carry him that distance. Presently my atten- 
tion was attracted by shouts coming from the 
north of us. It proved to be four of my men, 
who had been attracted by the sound of our 
shots and had come to investigate. As soon 
as these came up, we improvised a kind of lit- 
ter of vines and bushes, and depositing the big 
Zulu on this, we soon reached camp with him. 
I then washed his wounds with an antiseptic 
solution, after which he was able to sit up, 
although in constant pain. We remained at 
this place for more than a week, and when 
we were finally ready to proceed, I determined 
to give this species of game a wide berth 
during the remainder of our trip. 
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The Hid’s Florida Outing 


By Nep Lee 


THE OLDEST of the two kids was “off his 
feed,’ and unquestionably ailing, a state of 
affairs due to a combination of climate and 
the pernicious cramming methods inflicted 
upon the school children of to-day. The long 
winter evenings spent in frantic endeavors to 
master the mazes and mysteries of fractions— 
vulgar, proper and improper, simple, com- 
pound, complex and continued—had reduced 
both the Kid and the Old Man to the verge 
of nervous prostration, and the winds and 
rains of March started in to finish the job. 

Possessed of an amount of nervous energy out 
of all proportion to his rather slender physique, 
he had not betrayed, either at his work or play, 
any signs of lagging, and he had really been 
existing on his nerve for a considerable length 
of time before the Mater’s watchful eye de- 
tected the failing appetite, the fading color, the 
trembling hands and the nervous jerkiness 
which characterized all of his movements. In 
short, he was in a state of health—or ill health 
—which the Southern “crackers” describe as 
“plumb puny.” 

It didn’t require an M. D. to diagnose the 
case nor to prescribe the remedy. A period 
of rest from study and a complete change of 
climate wuld, in the opinion of both Pater 
and Mater, discount in beneficial results a 
course of dosing and drugging. So it was de- 
cided to close up the house and go to Florida 
for six weeks or two months, to the openly 
expressed delight of the Kid and the Kidlet, 
and the secret satisfaction of the Old Man, 
who all winter had been nursing a desire for 
a valid excuse to revisit that delightful land 
of dolce far niente. 

It was a blustery, boisterous day in the fore- 
half of March that found them on board of the 
good ship Algonquin, of the Clyde S. S. Co., 
steaming down the New York Harbor, fleeing 
from that most treacherous and trying season 
—late winter 2nd early spring—of the whole 
year, flying to the land of sun and balm, to the 
delights of woods and water and the soothing 
psaims of palm and pine. The second day out 
the sea ran high and Old Neptune demanded 
his customary tribute from “those who go 
down to the sea in ships’—and he got it 
promptly from the most of the passengers on 
that trip. The Old Man enjoyed his usual im- 
munity from that much dreaded but really 
beneficial malady, while the Kidlet suffered 
only a mild and very brief attack, after which 
he promptly got his sea legs and retained 
them. But the Mater and the Kid were 
proverbially poor sailors and for a day or two 
were both wretched and retched, although the 





Old Man and the Kidlet paid them frequent 
visits and strove to cheer them by vivid re- 
citals of the regular onslaughts which they 
were making thrice daily on the ship’s menu. 
These thoughtful ministrations were received 
with a Christian-like resignation that fired the 
zeal of the perpetrators to outdo themselves; 
but when they visited the sufferers at a par- 
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ticularly trying moment and informed them 
that their condition wasn't nearly so serious 
as that of one of the sailors who had just 
been up on deck heaving the lead, the worm 
turned, and the would-be comforters were 
barred out of the stateroom. 

There was the usual stop of several hours 
at Charleston, enabling the passengers to in- 
spect the many interesting and picturesque fea- 
tures ir the city and its suburbs, and the de- 
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lightful sail in and out of the beautiful harbor 
which was the scene of the most stirring and 
famous events of both the Revolution and the 
Rebellion. Then the short sea-run down to 
the mouth of the St. Johns, the crossing of the 
bar at high tide and the twenty-five mile sail 
up the winding, estuary-like stretches of the 
river to Jacksonville. The next day a hun- 
dred-and-seventy-odd-mile railroad ride down 
th backbone of the State landed them at the 
plantation of relatives in the pine-clad hills of 
Pasco County, the kids were speedily -eparated 
from their shoes and stockings and other tog- 
gery of an effete civilization, and turned loose 
with their sun-browned cousins who scorned to 
wear any head covering and the bottoms of 
whose feet had long since acquired that much 
envied state of callousness which enabled them 
to walk over sandspurs with impunity and to 
climb the roughest-barked trees with the agil- 
ity of monkeys. 

The month which followed was one of free- 
dom and delight and one which the kids talk 
over yet in that interval of reminiscence be- 
tween going to bed and the surrender to the 
charms of old Morpheus. There were the 
pigs to call and feed and the semi-wild ones to 
chase off the premises, salamanders to trap in 
the orange grove, and fishing and boating on 
the lake. One day in particular lives in the 
memory of the Kid and the Old Man, when 
with lunches in their pockets they started off 
in the early morning to spend the whole day 
close to Nature’s heart. Both are born Nature 
lovers and they sensed a joy unspeakable as 


they wandered down long sunlit aisles of pine, 
threaded the mazes and tropic tangles of the 
hammocks and skirted the shores of marsh 
and lake. From leafy coverts they watched the 
movements of many an unsuspecting denizen 
of woodland or mere, and together they 
stalked a good sized alligator taking a sun- 
bath on a half-submerged boat in a little cove. 
To this day the Kid laughs over the burst of 
speed developed by that ’gator when he sud- 
denly found himself in the immediate presence 
of humans. And when they came in at night, 
the Old Man leg-weary and stiff, the Kid de- 
clared the day hadn’t been half long enough 
and that he would like to repeat the experi- 
ence on the morrow. 

But the Kid’s star experience was yet to 
come. ‘The itinerary of the trip included a 
visit with Dr. C. H. Stokes, whose delightful 
home at Mohawk, in the “Apopka Mountains” 
of Lake County, Florida, is familiar to several 
readers of this magazine. It was here that the 
Kid enjoyed that first precious privilege of 
firing a gun, and it should be recorded here 
that he acquitted himself in a manner that 
argued well for his future ability to sustain the 
reputation won by one line of his ancestry 
which included some very ardent sportsmen 
and capable gunsmiths. 

It was the last of April and the hunting 
season had closed, but the fishing was in its 
prime and the Doctor had arranged to take the 
Kid and the Old Man to the edge of the Little 
Everglades for a week of bass fishing. He had 
engaged the services of a native guide who 
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knew the region like a book and who promised 
to reveal the whereabouts oi a lake which hz 
declared was “plumb full uv reg’lar ole moss- 
backs; ther kine thet’ll jest walk right off with 
yer bait, bob, line an’ end uv ther pole ’thout 
sayin’ s’much’s ’thank yer!’” 

The Kid was in an agony of delightful an- 
ticipation and could hardly eat or sleep, but at 
last the eventful morning for starting arrived. 
The Doctor’s light cypress boat, built especially 
for such occasions, was mounted on wheels in 
place of the regular wagon-box, and into it 
went tent, chairs, table, bedding, cooking uten- 
sils and other paraphernalia necessary for a 
week’s comfortable sojourn in the wilderness, 
together with fishing tackle, guns and camera. 
When the packing was completed the Kid and 
the Old Man took possession of one seat and 
the Doctor and another of his guests—an old 
Kentucky colonel—mounted to the other and 
the start was made. Just then the Kidlet sud- 
denly discovered that he didn’t figure in the 
programme and at once started a vociferous 
agitation of the atmosphere in his immediate 
vicinity, while the two miniature editions of 
the Doctor added their testimony to help prove 
the truthfulness of the old adage that ‘“‘misery 
loves company.” 

George, the guide, met the party at the head 
of a certain lake to which the Doctor knew 
the way, but beyond which all was a terra 
incognita to him. From a point of meeting 
George led the way, sometimes over roads or 
faint trails, sometimes through the pathless, 
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park-like forests of long-leaf pine, up hill and 
down dale, now winding along the curving 
shore of a sparkling lake, and anon toiling 
through the deep sand of a scrub or threading 
the corridors of a skirt of hammock whose 
live-oak arches were draped with long stream- 
ers of silvery moss. Finally, from the top of a 
hill, came the first view of the promised land— 
a chain of small lakes dropped down in the 
pine forest where they lay sparkling and flash- 
ing in the sunlight. A stone’s throw beyond 
the last one and separated from it by a ridge 
of scrub lay the beginning of the Little Ever- 
glades. 

These glades are of peculiar formation, a 
stretch of shallow water extending away for 
many miles, winding among innumerable isl- 
ands which vary in area from the fractional 
part of an acre to several hundred or thousand 
These islands, or “pockets,” as the 
natives call them, are heavily wooded, some 
with pine and others with giant live-oaks, mag- 
nolias, palmettos and other semi-tropica] trees, 
overrun and bound together by a wild luxuri- 
ance of vines and creepers, and abound in a 
great variety of game—deer, bear, panther, 
wildcats, coons, rabbits, cat-squirrels, wild 
turkey, quai!, duck and sandhill cranes. The 
water is mostly shallow enough to permit of 
wading from island to island, and, like that in 
the adjoining lakes, is soft and pure enough 


acres. 


to be drunk with impunity, as all of the party 
can attest, except the Colonel, who religiously 
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refused to violate the sacred traditions of his 
native State. 

A little grove of moss-hung oaks on a gentle 
rise making up from the shore of the last lake 
in the chain was selected as a camp site, and 
the tent quickly pitched. While the Doctor 
and the Old Man were settling the camp and 
getting ready to prepare the first meal, Greoge 
launched the boat and rowed the Colonel and 
the Kid around the little lake while they trolled 
for bass, and by the time the Doctor had the 
culinary department in working order they 
came in with more than enough for a meal in 
spite of the revenous appetites which the long 
jaunt had engendered. When at last the Doc- 
tor placed them, browned and fragrant, on the 
board they emphasized the truth of the oft- 
repeated assertion that a fish is at its best when 
dropped from the hook directly into the frying 
pan. The Kid betrayed no symptoms of a lack 
of appetite at that meal as he stowed away 
helping after helping of bass, potatoes and 
whole wheat bread, and washed them down 
with the unwonted luxury of coffee and as 
much of it as he wanted. 

Before night came on the Kid collected a 
lot of fat pine knots and branches, and in the 
evening around the blazing camp-fire George 
related, in quaint vernacular, his first bear hunt 
while yet a boy. How the Kid’s eyes sparkled 
with suppressed excitement as he followed, 
with bated breath, the account of the cautious 
pursuit of the wounded brute into the cover 
of a densely tangled “bay-head ;” how he paled 
when suddenly enraged bruin turned pursuer 
and the youthful Nimrod fleeing caught his 
foot in a treacherous briar-vine and was 
thrown headlong to the ground; and how he 
sighed his relicf when-a well directed shot 
from the repeater in the hands of the narrator’s 
father, who was a noted bear hunter in his 
section, rolled over the animal “jest ez he wuz 
erbout ter chaw me inter er frazzle.’ 

After a couple of days spent in lounging 
about the camp and fishing in the chain of lakes 
it was decided that the party, with the excep 
tion of the Doctor, who would remain to keep 
camp, try their luck with the “moss-backs.” A 
long, winding drive finally ended at the edge 
of a small lake, one of a connected chain drain- 
ing out into the Little Everglades. Launching 
the boat and pushing out to the edge of the 
reeds and other aquatic growth, a supply of 
live bait was speedily caught, a sort of shiner 
with sides like burnished 
George declared was a particularly tempting 
morse! to a bass. And so they proved, the 
only possible fault to find with them beirg the 
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difficulty of keeping them long aiive, cither on 
the hook or in the bait-can. 

Rowing across the lake and taking a position 
in the edge of a patch of “bonnets” and saw- 
grass, the lines were cast in the open water just 
outside. There was a stiff breeze coming 
across the lake, giving the desired riffle but 
making it difficult to maintain the boat in just 
the position wanted. Suddenly the Kid’s reel 
set up a shrill scream and his rod was bent 
nearly double as the line cut through the water 
with a hiss. ‘The lad put up a brave fight but 
he had hooked an adversary that would have 
taxed sorely the skill of a past-master¢in the 
art of handling a rod and reel. With a sudden 
rush the fish gained the cover of the “bonnets” 
and made a dash to pass under the boat when 
George caught the smoking line in his hands 
and gave the fish a turn that brought it to the 
surface with a boiling of water. For a second 
it lay exposed to view, side up, and looked, as 
George expressed it, “as long as the blade of 
the paddle.” Then with a sweep of its tail 
that sent a shower of spray over the occupants 
of the boat it disappeared from view and 
George ruefully held up the broken line. 

The Kid was white around the mouth, his 
hands trembled and tears of vexation, dis- 
appointment and discomfiture stood in his eyes. 
But after the hook had been replaced and 
baited he set about casting again and landed 
two fair-sized specimens in quick succession. 
Then he hooked another patriarch, though con 
siderably smaller than the first, and after a 
fierce fight succeeded in wearing down and 
capturing it. All of this time the Colonel, 
strange to say, was catching only three or four- 
pounders, and did not get a strike from any 
thing larger. 

Again the Kid made a cast and got a strike 
from what George said was evidently the “old 
daddy moss-back” of the lake. Anyhow, there 
was a wild swirl of water a quick shriek of 
the reel, a sudden snap and the hook and all 
of the line beyond the tip of the rod was gone 
like a flash. Shortly after a smart shower and 
a stiff wind put an end to the sport. But the 
Kid had caught the biggest fish and was cor- 
respondingly happy. ‘There were no scales in 
camp to weight it, but it was variously esti- 
mated between seven and ten pounds. 

At the present writing the Kid and the Old 
Man are both in exceptionally good physical 
condition, and are vaguely wondering whether 
they will be able to hatch a reasonable excuse 
for taking another Florida outing before the 
harsh winds of this winter give place to the 
gentle zephyrs of springtime. They are sorely 
tempted to hope so. 
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The Genegantslet Fox 


By Otiver Kemp 


WHEN the train stopped at Greene it was too 
early by an hour for the cock to crow, and to 
my great surprise the ground was covered 
with snow. Nota person around. The whole 
place was making the very utmost of that last 
sleeping hour and even the solitary light in the 
station blinked drowsily. Even the sound of 
the train seemed hushed, as the twinkling 
lights of its cars disappeared to the north and 
the gloom settled down on the deserted little 
station About this time there came the 


thump of horses’ hoofs beating the frosty 


pat, pat, of the falling snowtlakes 


Faster and 
faster it fell, and gradually the traces of wood 
land that we had before been able to see, grew 
fainter and fainter. Now and then a tiny 
light would appear at some farmhouse window 
deep down in the valley and would as quickly 


vanish. Nothing more could be seen save here 
and there the stone walls melting away in the 
darkness. 

It seemed a long while before we rattled 
over a bridge and finally pulled up before a 
large farmhouse, guarded and protected by 
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ground, and presently they drew up at the 
platform. 

“ Mornin’, sir; you for Finnegans?” a voice 
called out of the darkness. “Yes? Well jump 
right in here. Better put this coat on over 
your’n, it’s pretty cold ridin’. I'll take your 
guns in here with me. Git ap, gals!” 

The air really was cold, especially after we 
drew out of the village and struck the open, 
hilly country. The wind fairly whistled about 
my head as the horses, imbibing the keenness 
of the morning, spanked along the frozen 
mountain roads leaving huge clouds of steamy 
vapor in their wake. And then came the soft 


towering pine trees The door opened and | 
caught a glimpse of a great, warm living-room, 
with a roaring wood fire that cheered my soul ; 
cases on the wails holding guns of every de- 
scription; guns in the corners; shells lying 
about; big easy-chairs, and, best of all, mine 
host and a hearty handshake of his warm 
hand. Nothing was needed to complete the 
friendly sense of comfort and hospitality that 
hovered over this ideal sportsman’s home. 
After breakfast was served the guns were 
brought out and we proceeded to the kennels 
that stand on a iittle hill at some distance from 
the house, and while I was admiring the many 
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handsome dogs and the admirable buildings 
and runs given up to their use, the hounds 
which were to accompany us were loosed and 
we set out over the long hill in quest of our 
game. 

One of the dogs, Sport by name, was rather 
young, without great experience in fox hunt- 
ing, but he had already shown such exceptional 
aptitude that he coud be depended upon to 
accomplish much in which many an older and 
more experienced dog would have failed. 

However it was on old Dan that our chief 
dependence rested, for he could work out any 
puzzle a fox might leave for him, and although 
his age had made him a little slow, we were 
absolutely certain that when Dan lost a trail no 
other dog could ever find it. Indeed their work 
on our first day’s hunt was little less than 
marvellous. 

As soon as we were away from the protee 
tion of the buildings we felt the first bite of 
the rising wind. The snow covered the ground 
to the depth of several inches and was lying 
in great drifts in every hollow and along every 
fence. 

Finnegan strode on before, breaking a way 
‘hrough the drifts and behind him, stepping 
garefully in his tracks were Dan and Sport, 
while 1 brought up the rear. Thus we pro- 
ceeded in Indian file across the fields on the 
hillside until, just at the corner of a patch of 
woods, we were brought to a halt by the sight 
of fresh tracks leading south. 

Old Dan’s voice rang out and in an instant 
he and Sport were over the fence and were 
running on a paralle! course with the edge of 
the woods, their voices echoing on the frosty 
air in deep, vibrating tones. 

At another corner just before us was a 
favorite runway, and I was stationed there 
while Finnegan manceuvred off to the southeast 
to another likely runway. The dogs were go- 
ing farther and farther away and it was not 
long before the trail led them out of hearing. 
Then came a long wait. The wind had risen 
steadily until it was blowing a perfect gale and 
the drifting snow was flung into my face, the 
icy particles stinging like needle points. The 
day grew darker and at last the snow began to 
fall again and was whirled along by the icy 
blasts in filmy sheets that completely hid the 
landscape from sight. I sought protection from 
the shelter of an old stump lying near and be- 
hind this I crouched, peering over it occasion- 
ally as I fancied I could hear the returning cry 
of the hounds, only to discover that I had 
been deceived by the voices of the wind. 

It was growing colder by the minute, and 
when Finnegan finally appeared and suggested 
moving, I obeyed with all the alacrity I could 
command. 
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We could readily trace the dogs as long as 
we were under the shelter of the hills, but 
once in the open the wind had blown the trail 
over, completely obliterating it, and frequently 
there were large patches of bare ground. So 
back and forth from this runway to that, fre- 
quently crossing the trail of the chase, and 
never ceasing to wonder how the dogs ever 
managed to follow, we travelled on. 

At last after some four miles had been cov- 
ered in this way we came to the brow of a 
long hill, and to our delight the faint cry of 
the hounds came to us on the rushing wind, 
and after a careful search we saw them moving 
about a field some fifteen acres in extent. They 
were plainly at fault. How long they had been 
there we could only conjecture, but Dan was 
thoroughly aroused and was working every 
inch of the ground. Failing to find traces he 
crawled through the fence and began to work 
carefully around the field, searching in every 
likely place with an intelligence almost human. 
But it was discouraging work and another 
dog would have given up in despair. It was 
marvellous to see the care with which he ex- 
amined the fence tops, but with all his sagacity 
the ald dog was baffled; nor could we help, for 
all traces of the trail were long wiped out by 
the furious wind that was blowing. 

By this time I had grown so cold that it 
really mattered little whether the trail was 
found or not, and I was just about to suggest 
a return home when once more Dan discov- 
ered the drag and the fox went up almost 
from the centre of an adjoining field and came 
loping along in a wide circle almost directly 
toward us, the hounds following with a wild 
chorus of yells that started the blood once 
more coursing through our veins. The fox 
was making for the bare field again and al 
most ran into us when we shot and killed him 

On our way home we kept to the woods as 
much as possible to avoid the wind, and every 
few rods as we proceeded, partridge after 
partridge flew from the tree-tops. And, by the 
way, this is one of the best sections of the 
country for partridge and woodcock. The par- 
ticular charm of Greene, which is in Chenango 
County, New York, is its accessibility. To- 
night you are in New York City—to-morrow 
you are afield with constant opportunities at 
our grandest game birds. 

The following morning when I awoke the 
day was just breaking, but the household was 
astir, and as I proceeded to dress myself the 
appetizing odor of sausage and buckwheat 
cakes lent speed to my operations. 

At breakfast I was told that this was going 
to be an exceptional day for fox-hunting and 
that John, the valet de chiens, had discovered a 
fresh trail which he thought was surely made 
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“OCCASIONALLY PEERING OVER THE STUMP.” 


by the Genegantslet Fox. If this was so we 
should have a chase that day which would 
prove memorable. In answer to my query as 
to this fox, I was told that he had achieved 
a great reputation among the hunters of that 
section. No one knew where his home was, 
but he ranged up and down the southerly 
shore of the Genegantslet River, and his name 
was probably due to that fact. According to 
all accounts he was the wisest old fox that 
had ever been found in these parts, and was 
at the same time the largest and speediest. 

He had managed to outwit every dog that 
had been put upon his trail, and he seemed to 
delight in leading them a long chase and then 
eluding them whenever he pleased to do so. 
Scarcely a hunter in that country but had 
promised himself to secure that pelt some day, 
but one after another they had had their op- 
portunity and failed. 

So Finnegan started out with the grim de- 
termination to succeed, and one more dog was 
added to our pack. This was Speed. 

And such a dog! Deep, powerful-chested; 
long, supple-backed, and a clean, lithe flank. 
He had a magnificent head and nose, and every 
action attested the wonderful speed and judg- 
ment he possessed. The red fox that got up 
before him never lived to go through the 
ordinary manceuvres, and Finnegan had longed 
for the opportunity to put him after the Gene 
gantslet Fox. The time was now come. 

We picked up the trail a short distance from 
the house and curiously enough it led to the 
same corner where we had found the trail on 
the preceding day. So once more I was sta- 
tioned on the old runway, only this time the 


dogs were held in leash and Finnegan took 
them down to the foot of the hill to a big 
brush lot. There Dan was freed and allowed 
to search out the twisted trail, for the fox was 
evidently lying down somewhere near and had 
performed his usual twists and turns before 
doing so in order to baffle the dogs until he 
could get away. 

I was an interested spectator of all that 
occurred as the deep baying of the old dog 
came up to me. At this point I was electrified 
to see the fox steal from a covert of bushes 
growing in the field beyond where the dogs 
were, and make off with an easy lope, his head 
turned over his shoulder watching for the dogs. 

Dan’s voice had a new note in it. He had 
unravelled the trail and was making straight 
for the place where the fox had been con- 
cealed. I could see Finnegan slip the dogs’ 
collars, and with a sharp challenge they flung 
themselves into the chase. 

Such a medley of voices as rose then! How 
the heart beats as you realize that at last the 
hunt is really on. Would Speed be able to 
outstrip his quarry? Ah, Foxy, here are dogs 
after you this day. You must run now as you 
never ran before. Use all your cunning, for 
your pursuers are relentless and death will be 
the penalty of delay or mistake. 

Dan was easily caught up with and passed, 
Sport was running with all the power he 
could command, but Speed—ah, he was superb! 
He sailed along like a bird on the wing. Noth- 
ing impeded him. Bushes, stone-heaps, fences, 
were inet without hesitation. 

The fox had taken a quick survey, hearing 
the riot of the dogs, and instinctively scenting 
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unusual danger, made off with amazing celer- 
ity. In less time than I can tell it the whole 
outfit disappeared over a rise in the ground 
in one, two, three order, but their voices 
could still be heard although growing fainter 
and fainter. At last this too died away and 
then there was a deep silence in which | 
awaited with bated breath the next turn affairs 
would take. 

Suddenly from another direction I heard 
them again, this time coming toward us, and in 
another instant I caught a fleeting glimpse of 
the fox sailing along not more than fifty yards 
ahead of Speed but keeping well under the 
cover of some bushes that grew on the banks 
of a ditch in the field. Here he made several 
jumps, back and forth across the ditch, his last 
leap taking him to the top rail of the fence, 
and from there he shot far out into a clump of 
scrub-oaks and then on again he sped, running 
along the bottom of a brook which wound 
around the foot of it, straight for the hill on 
which I was concealed. 


STREAM 


Speed never hesitated for a moment even at 
the fence, seeming to know by some mysterious 
instinct where the fox would go. And now he 
was so uncomfortably near that the fox in a 
panic leaped from the ditch and fairly flew 
across the open space for the woods. It was 
then that Speed caught sight of the fox and 
such a melodious rolling of the tongue I never 
heard before, and such a burst of speed I never 
witnessed, for the hound seemed fairly to 
stretch through space. 

I was on the top of the stump now yelling 
at the top of my voice, “Go it, Speed; go it, 
Speed!” The other hounds came in sight and 
added their music to the din, and the last I 
saw of the fox every hair on his enormous 
body was pointing straight ahead, the foam 
was dripping from his blood-red mouth, and 
his eyes were rolled back until only the white 
part showed. 

Then came the sharp crack of Finnegan’s gun 
and the Genegantslet Fox had run his last race 
—and lost. 


“THE SHARP CRACK OF FINNEGAN’S GUN” 
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Night Sport With the Bass 


By AMPHIBIAN 


Last summer I gained a reputation for com- 
bined “fish and foolishness,” that may be hard 
to live up to in the future. I made in all 
nineteen trips to Jordan Lake, Mich. (Lake 
Odessa), and soon got to be known by names 
ranging all the way from “That man from 
Mulligan” to “That fool that fishes all 
night,” and to be addressed by total strangers, 
“Hello, Mulligan; how many did you get last 
night ?” 

Now my name is not Mulligan, and I don’t 
think I am to blame if I do happen to live 
there. But this was all good-natured, and even 
when a hackman told me “ the town was going 
to quarantine against me if I did not stop fish- 
ing,” I didn’t believe it. 

It was not so much that I got big numbers, 
but that I had an aggravating way of always 
having a basketful to take home each trip “ re- 
gardless of weather,” as they thought; but 
right there they were mistaken. 

With only sixteen miles to come it would 
be strange if I could not choose my own 
weather. More than once was my _ basket 
packed and rods ready and I waiting for the 
8.37 train, when a rise or change in the wind 
would send me home and the trip be given up. 

A man who just can’t help fishing, but whose 
business keeps him very busy all the daylight 
hours, is a poor genius if he cannot get good 
sport between nine in the evening and eight 
next morning on pleasant nights. To be sure, 
all lakes are not good for night casting, but 
mostly all will give a good account if properly 
treated during July, August and September. 
And as to rivers for small-mouth bass—but 
that’s another story. j 

On account of two heavy rains, which were 
perfect floods, July 4th and 17th, the water in 
nearby lakes did not allow of successful cast- 
ing until the last of July. The evening of July 
26th being fine I boarded the train, and a few 
minutes after nine was putting my rods to- 
gether at the boat-house. I say rods, because 
no matter how short the trip I always carry a 
spare rod, knowing by sad experience the feel- 
ings of a man with a broken rod in his hand 
and not another one within miles of him. Even 
if one has his repair kit handy and the skill to 
use it, it means ten minutes to an hour of lost 
time, and breaks always seem to come when 
“things fishy” are coming your way. For this 
reason I always set up my spare rod and lay 
it in the boat ready for instant use. More than 
once I have snagged with one rod too hard to 
pull away without moving the boat up and 
have laid that rod down and got a bass with 


the other one. And also the difference of an 
ounce in the weight of the two rods and reels 
will rest one’s wrist wonderfully by an occa- 
sional change. 


I had thirty-seven little green frogs, little bits 
of fellows, who had just lately dispensed with 
their tadpole appendages ; not the nicest size to 
cast by any means; too light for a bait cast and 
pretty tender for fly-work, but one soon learns 
to lay them out by a cast that is a compromise 
of both styles. The style does not matter, the 
point is that they light gently on the water 
forty, fifty, sixty feet away, and beside the 
rush or in the open space, your eye has chosen, 
when by the widening circles on the still water 
you can mark your cast even though the “spat” 
of their landing has been too light to reach 
your ears. 

If any one asked me why I used such little 
frogs when there was lots of larger ones to be 
had, and I took time to state my reasons, I 
would probably be called a crank. And so I 
am, about “small bait.” The idea took a 
whole lot of years to get into my gray matter, 
but now it’s there; my two largest Oswego 
bass, seven and one-half and six and one- 
quarter; my largest pike, sixteen and one-quar- 
ter, and my best black bass, four and one-half, 
all on smallest baits and lightest rods, together 
with countless others, brought me to it. For 
years I had been a believer in small flies, but it 
was hard to break away from “the big shiner” 
for pike and the “big frog or chub” for bass. 
But I’m away! And my bait-casting rods and 
boat rods are laid away! And the dust of 
seasons is collecting on them. 


It was one of those still, dark nights before 
a rain, when no dew falls and the moon would 
not rise until nearly four, only about an hour 
before the sun. Along the side of the lake 
toward the ice-house, I could hear the spat, 
spat, splash of fish, and close to the dock some 
rock bass kept rising, and a little further out 
a black broke water and left a big ripple while 
just at the edge of the rushes a small pike 
darted with fin almost out of water and swirled 
back again into cover. All this I saw by the 
starlight and I knew that as soon as I was 
away from the lantern light and my eyes accus- 
tomed to the soft darkness, their vision would 
be much clearer. 

Making sure that lunch and tackle are all 
in the boat, I push off and pull gently toward 
the first point of weeds. Heading the boat so 
it floated down the lake about thirty feet from 
the rushes I made a cast in where I saw the 
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pike swirl. Quick as a flash a rock bass took 
the frog; I struck and he gave a few iugs and 
then came in mouth wide open, giving one last 
struggle as I lifted him in over one side of 
the boat and threw him far out over the other. 
Luckily my frog was still on the hook, a bit 
torn but that mattered little. Once more I cast 
for Mr. Pike and let my frog settle; it must 
have almost reached the moss before I started 
to recover, when he struck with a jerk and 
“en a pull, and then I struck. 

Down into the moss he went and through 
it as far as he could and stopped. I coaxed 
him with little twitches, but it was no use, 
and reeling up with tip pointing toward him, I 
gave him the full strain of the line. Then 
out he whirled and up out of water and then 
I could keep him up. Only about a pound and 
a half, but he gave me a nice little fighf after 
I got him out of the moss. On to the chain 
stringer he went and every little while I could 
hear the chain shake and his nose butt against 
the side of the boat. But he was not alone 
long. Just as I got opposite a long opening 
in the rushes, that runs into a boat-landing 
on shore, I saw a big swirl, no noise, just a big 
angry whirl in the water well in toward shore. 
Before the first circle had gotten forty feet 
from the point of disturbance, I had backed 
the boat in to meet it and then I stopped, laid 
down the oars and prepared to cast. 

Quiet! I would not be any more cautious 
in glaring sunlight. That bass was probably 
in twelve to eighteen inches of water and could 
both see and hear. I dropped a frog three feet 
from the rush I marked and let it kick on the 
surface a moment; it laid still and did not sink 
and I gave a gentle twitch. I saw the rush 
sway and at the same instant there was a boil 
where the frog was and the leader curved off 
towards the rush. No need to strike, for as 
the line drew taut with the rush of three 
pounds and two ounces of black energy, he did 
the rest. 

Why describe the struggle; you all know it— 
by daylight. But how many of you have 
fought and landed bass at dead of night, 
amongst reeds, rushes and weeds; when you 
could not see your line and only by the bending 
of a reed tell where it was going. The sensa- 
tion is strange, almost weird; the water seems 
dead black with stars glistening in its unknown 
depths, and it is really a relief when the game 
makes an effort to leap. But beware if he does, 
in such surroundings; rather risk tackle on a 
low side pull than let him vault over rush or 
broken reed. 

Twice he tried to break water, once in the 
thick of the reeds and once out toward the 
open, then after a long run toward deep water 
he gave up and I led him back despite his many 
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sullen shakes of the head and slipped the net 
under him. 

After his capture I sat and listened some 
time, but saw no good signs near me, but close 
in to the shore against the line of lily pads 
about twenty rods away I heard an occasional 
splurge. I pulled gently toward it through 
the reeds and listened; again he splurged and ] 
was close enough to mark. I cast and cussed; 
those lily-pads were awful, but the third cast 
put my frog into the clear strip between the 
pads and the reeds and he had not kicked 
twice before a big swirl engulfed him. But not 
a pull or a twitch on the line came back to 
me. I waited a moment then gathered up line 
and felt—“O.K.” came back up the line and | 
struck good and hard. A good thing, too, for 
I raised that pike’s head to just the right 
slant so that he shot out past the boat toward 
deeper water and in the fight that followed | 
never let him get within ten feet of the pads 
again. 

But he played fair, no moss work, no sulks, 
it was just away and up—crossways and up— 
forward and back and up—three times out of 
water in as many minutes. Ten times better 
fight than he would have given in the daytime 
in deeper water. He fairly mowed the reeds 
down with the taut line, and when I got him 
in and lit a match I found a four-pound pike, J 
and one of the handsomeset I ever caught. : 

Now lunch and a good smoke, and twisting 9 
some rushes into the gunwale for anchorage | 
lay down in the boat for a couple hours of 


sleep, because from twelve to two is usually © 
rather dull and besides if a man sleeps an hour © 
out in this free air it is as good as eight ina §& 


bedroom—so I tell my wife. 

Comfortable! it’s a wonder I did not sleep & 
till daylight, but something woke me. 1 don't § 
know whether it was the foot-rest burrowing 
into my hip or the seat making a dent in my 
neck or the spider that was crawling on my 
cheek; anyway I looked at my watch and found § 
it two o’clock, so after a pull at the coffee jar 
and a smoke, I felt fit again. ; 

There was still a good stretch between me § 
and the place I wished to be at daylight, but! 
decided to pass it, and go down to the big ba’ 
at the inlet. The whole end of the lake here 
about four to feet deep and full of weeds tha 
rise in patches to the surface with pockets and 
clear channels between. A hard place to fight 
a fish in daylight and harder yet at night, but 
stil! just the place to fish and find them. As! 
backed the boat leisurely toward the inlet it 
disturbed more than one bass and run almost 
onto a pike, but very few were jumping and! 
am of the opinion that the dead of night is the 
sleep-time for fish as we understand sleep. For 
in their case a limited expenditure of nervous 
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NIGHT SPORT 


energy calls for but a short time of mental 
relaxation: at any rate be the reason what it 
may, about half-past two, when I reached the 
bay near the inlet and sat smoking and listen- 
ing to Nature’s night music, a big fellow woke 
up and broke water within thirty feet of me. 
I dropped him a frog and he took it—just 
snatched it off the hook. I handed him another 
ina few minutes, this time with plenty of loose 
line in my left hand. Again he snatched, but 
the line ran free and as he came up taut the 
fun began. 

That was the blackest and most uncertain 
fight of the evening; there were no weeds 
above water, but there was a forest of them 
underneath, and I expected to have to call on 
my spare rod any moment, but luckily he tired 
soon and no wonder; when I drew him care- 
fully up to the boat there was a mass of weeds 
and streamers big as one’s leg on the leader 
next to his head, that he had collected in his 
wild plowing around, but, I thought, it was his 
job, so he ought not to kick. 

He didn’t much till I sorted him out and 
got him in the boat, when he proved high bass 
of the night, three and three-quarter pounds. 

But in a few minutes I was busy on the other 
side of the boat. I had cast a circle all sound 
and was just about to move the boat forward 
a few lengths when there was a pull and then 
tug, tug,and then such a scrap,all under water! 
Must be a whopper of a bass, I figured, and 
fought on. At last he sulked and I drew him 
toward me, and in the dim light I saw his 
shape as he made a circle beside the boat. 
Then it was that I got hold of the leader, laid 
down my rod, pulled him up as close to the 
boat as I could, took a turn with the leader 
round an oarlock and waited. There was a 
tug that jarred the boat and my fish was gone, 
and I gave thanks while I looped on a fresh 
hook. 

I had made the mistake of letting my frog 
sink too deep in one of those pockets. 

As the moon came up some clouds began to 
show in the southeast and a breath of wind 
from that direction promised rain. How did 
the bass know it? I don’t know; but how they 
did begin to rise, all round me and working 
in toward shore. Schools of minnows skipped 
out and along the surface and marked the 
path of some big fellow. 

I handed out frogs right and left and had a 
number of arguments before daylight with de- 
cisions in my favor. In fact I should not 
have noticed the first streak of day if a song 
sparrow had not told me of it. The wind 
had sprung up just enough to keep the boat 
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moving and put the least bit of riffle on the 
water, so taking its direction, I would row up 
wind and in front of a strip I wanted to cast 
and then let it carry me slowly in through the 
reeds toward shore, while I cast ahead and at 
both sides, and so covered a wide strip of 
water. 

Just after daylight the big blue-gills began to 
roll; the surface of the lake seemed alive with 
them. In pulling up wind I got into the midst 
of a school, and, without any serious intent, I 
dropped a frog over among them. It was taken 
almost instantly by a blue-gill of about a 
pound weight, which is the average of the large 
ones caught by thousands in this lake. I have 
caught numbers of them with small minnows, 
but this was the only one I ever got on a frog. 

The rain clouds came up with the sun and a 
dash of rain soon followed, but it served me 
the good turn of ruffling the shallow water over 
a big moss-bed that is hard to fish in still 
weather. With my last frog the seven o’clock 
whistles blew, but I was satisfied; fourteen 
bass, two pike and one big blue-gill. Only 
three of the bass were less than one pound. 

On my way to the boat-house I observed a 
young man of athletic build, just starting in at 
the edge of the rushes to cast. He was stand- 
ing up on the middle seat of his clinker boat 
and had a twenty-foot reed pole with a line 
three or four feet longer and a frog that looked 
to be a full-grown grass-frog attached. I 
stopped my boat and watched proceedings. He 
held the long rod up perpendicularly, threw the 
frog out in front of him and got him in action. 
Then, wonderful to see, that frog describea 
an arc whose height was fully fifty feet and 
came down just forty-four feet from that 
young man with a “swat” that could have been 
heard across the lake. Not stopping to let 
the frog get its breath, the young man skittered 
him along a few feet and then up, and away 
back. 

And when that frog got back just as far as it 
could go, it took two turns and a half hitch 
round a bunch of reeds and caught its breath. 

The young man raised himself for the for 
ward cast and he raised right up off the seat. 
There must have been a hole in the water back 
of him, for he went out of sight completely 
Now I am positive it was the frog that 
laughed, but the young man seemed to be re- 
ferring to me when he rose up out of the hole 
and said: 

“Well, laugh, darn you! it’s funny, ain’t it?” 
And I said it was. I didn’t like to contradict 
him. I think he was referring to his style of 
casting. 

























By ALBERT 


Planting Trout in the Necanicum 





GEBHARDT 


Part IIT. 


Upon their return to the tavern our amateur 
trout planters found an excellent supper await- 
ing them, in the preparation of which Mollie 
Johnson had taken commendable pride. 

Jake, Steve and Pierre had also arrived and 
with the others gathered around the long table 
that stood in the spacious dining-room adjoin- 
ing the kitchen. They were all too hungry to 
waste any time in formalities, but helped them- 
selves and each other without stint or cere- 
mony. 

When Trumpy accidentally upset his coffee, 
Pierre’s face lighted up with a smile, and, 
nudging his neighbor, he remarked how for- 
tunate it was that it was coffee and not lager 
beer. 

When the meal had been finished, Tom 
Johnson arose and in his droll, good-humored 
way said: “ Now, gentlemen, let’s go out on the 
back porch and have a good smoke and listen 
to some of Mr. Tulliver’s yarns; it'll help digest 
our supper and we'll all sleep better for it.” 

“No,” remonstrated Tulliver, “I’ve done my 
share of yarnin’ to-day. I say we ask the Com- 
missioner to give us a lecture on trout raisin’ ; 
tell us all about how they get the eggs and how 
they hatch ’em and the ‘like o’ that.” 

Agreed,” exclaimed the others, and a few 
minutes later they had disposed themselves in 
various attitudes, each according to his fancy, 
on the broad veranda of the inn facing the 
Necanicum. Pipes and cigars were drawn 
forth and lighted and the bright moonlight 
soon revealed blue wreaths of smoke rising 
and floating away on the still night air. With- 
out waiting for further importunities, the Com- 
missioner arose and advancing to the stump 
of an old cherry tree that stood within a few 
feet of the veranda, sat down and said: 

“Well, gentlemen, as you are aware, I did 
not come to deliver a scientific lecture on trout 
culture, but only to assist you in the work of 
planting. However, if | may be able to enter- 
tain you for a short time with an informal talk 
on this most interesting subject, it will give me 
pleasure to tell you a few things I have learned 
from the bocks and from personal investiga- 
tion.” 

hen he continued: 

“In the first place, you know that there are 
many species and varieties of trout. Those we 
planted to-day were rainbow and eastern brook 
trout; there ‘being about twenty thousand of 
the former and sixty thousand of the latter. 
These fish, although they both belong to the 
trout family, differ somewhat in their habits 
and general appearance. You probably noticed 
that the larger of the fish which we to-day 
planted, the rainbows, are profusely and ir- 
regularly spotted on the back and sides and 
have a faint red lateral band and blotches and 
a sort of silvery white belly; while the little 


fellows, the brook trout, although in many re- 
spects resembling the others, have dark brown 
or black marblings on the back, instead of 
spots. 

They also differ much in their nabiis. The 
rainbow trout feed principally upon worms, 
larve, crustacea, and the like, and do not take 
readily to minnows or smaller fish for food; 
while the brook trout is a strictly carnivorous 
fish, its food consisting chiefly of crustacea, 
mollusca, and various forms of insects and 
worms, and it does not even hesitate to devour 
its own kind. 

“In order that you may understand the en- 
tire process of trout culture, I will begin at 
the beginning. 

‘The spawning season for trout varies con- 
siderably with the different species, the tem- 
perature of the water, and the locality. In 
California, for instance, which seems to be the 
natural home of the rainbow trout, the spawn- 
ing season for that species begins early in 
February and sometimes lasts until May; while 
in other localities it begins in April or May and 
continues to July. The brook trout usually 
spawns late in the autumn, the season lasting 
about two months, but varying in different lo- 
calities. 

“At some of the government fish stations, 
trout and other fish are kept for breeding pur- 
poses in artificial ponds, which are so located 
that they can be fed with an abundant supply 
of constantly running fresh water of a low 
temperature. ‘Trout thus kept in captivity usu- 
ally spawn somewhat earlier than the wild ones 
in the streams. 

‘The natural nest of the trout, if indeed it 

an be called a nest, is usually a round of 
neds A aged depression in the gravelly 
bottom of some clear stream. After the eggs 
have been deposited there and fertilized by the 
parent fish, they drop down between the peb- 
bles, where they lie comparatively well pro- 
tected, stream of cold water continuously 
flowing over them, until they are hatched. 
Nature provides each little fish with a tiny yolk 
or food sac from which it derives nourishment 
during the first period of its existence. This 
food sac is usually absorbed in from four to 
six weeks and the little trout is then fully able 
to take care of itself. Indeed, they sometimes 
begin to take food by way of mouth even be- 
fore the food sac is absorbed.” 

‘How many eggs will a trout lay in a single 
season?” asked Tom Johnson, who had been 
an interested listener. 

‘That depends very much upon the age of 
the female fish,” answered the Commissionet. 
“ A two-year-old brook trout will, on the aver- 
age, yield from three hundred and fifty to five 
hundred eggs in a season, while older ones will 
deposit from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
eggs in the same period of time. A three-year- 
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old rainbow will yield from five hundred to 
eight hundred eggs in a season, and older ones 
from twenty-five hundred to three thousand. 
Both the rainbow and the brook trout do most 
of their breeding after they are three years 
old.” 

“Great Cesar!” exclaimed Tom, “that beats 
my old hens all to pieces. I think I'll swap 
‘em all off for trout.” 

“At one of the fish stations,” continued the 
Commissioner, “ certain marked rainbow trout 
have been kept in an artificial pond for fourteen 
years and have produced eggs during the 
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pass your right hand down the abdomen until 
the point about midway between the pectoral 
and ventral fin is reached, and then with your 
thumb and first finger you press the abdomen 
gently, and the eggs will drop into the pan. 
The process is repeated until the eggs cease to 
come. Then the fish is put back into the water. 
rhe milt is obtained in a similar manner.” 
“Well, that’s easy enough,” remarked Tom. 
“Yes, it looks like an easy process,” con- 
tinued the Commissioner, “ but it is, after all, 
a delicate and very particular task. There is 
always danger of injuring or even killing the 
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spawning season of each year for ten years of 
that time. 

“The taking and impregnating of the eggs 
is an interesting process, every step of which 
it will be impossible for me to describe here. 
You know, I presume, that in artificial propaga- 
tion the eggs and milt are taken from the 
parent fish by means of gentle pressure, thus— 
(and with one of Mollie’s slippers, which hap- 
pened to be lying on the porch, the Commis- 
sioner illustrated the process). You catch the 
fish by the head with the right hand. Then 
you slip your left hand under it and grasp it 
near the tail. If the fish struggles you hold it 
firmly, but gently, until it becomes quict. Then 
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fish by pressing it too hard over its vital parts 

‘Lhe eggs are allowed to drop into a clean, 
flat-bottomed pan, which has been moistened 
by simply dipping it into water and rinsing it 
out. Then, as quickly as possible, the eggs aré 
covered with the milt, which is allowed to re- 
main on them only a short time, say from one 
to two minutes ; immediately thereafter a small 
quantity of cold water is poured into the pan, 
which is slowly turned and moved from side to 
side to prevent the eggs from adhering to the 
bottom, which they are otherwise apt to do. A 
minute or so thereafter the water and milt are 
poured off and the eggs rinsed, which may be 
done by simply dipping the pan containing the 
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eggs into the water and pouring the same oft 
again, repeating the process until the water 
becomes entirely clear. 

“Sometimes after the milt is poured off the 
eggs are allowed to stand in clear water for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, or until they begin 
to separate. But more frequently they are 
rinsed as I have described and are at once 
put into temporary hatching trays. If the 
hatchery is near at hand, these trays are at 
once placed in the hatching troughs and the 
process of hatching is immediately commenced. 
But if they are tc be shipped to some other 
station, perhaps several hundred or even thou- 
sands of miles away, they are first allowed 
to remain in these temporary troughs, which 
are of course supplied with running water, for 
from fifteen to thirty days, until they are 
thoroughly eyed; then they are packed for 
shipment. 

“Trout eggs are usually placed on small 
trays, about ten or tvelve inches square, which 
are then packed in wet moss. For salmon eggs 
larger trays are used. The frames of the trays 
are made of light, soft wood about five-eighths 
of an inch thick. A piece of soft canton flan- 
nel is stretched tightly across the bottom of the 
frame and well fastened with tacks. 

“Then the eggs are carefully examined, 
only those being selected which show eye- 
spots and which are not too old to reach their 
destination before hatching. They are then 
taken and placed in a single layer on the trays, 
an empty space of about three-fourths of an 
inch being left between the eggs and the 
wooden frame work. This space is filled with 
moist moss packed quite tight. A piece ot 
mosquito netting is then stretched over the 
tray containing the eggs, and moistened moss 
is spread lightly over the same. This is to 
permit access of air to the eggs and to prevent 
them from being injured.” 

“How many eggs do you put on one of 
them trays?” asked Steve. 

“Between fifteen hundred and three thou- 
sand, according to the size of the trays and 
the kind of eggs,” answered the Commissioner. 
“From twelve to fifteen trays are thus packed 
and placed one above the other on a founda- 
tion board; a small wooden hopper is placed on 
top and the whole thing is then cleated to- 
gether. The crate of trays, together with the 
hopper, is then placed in the shipping-box 
which is from five to eiglit inches larger all 
around than the trays and hopper when thts 
fastened together. At the bottom of the box a 
quantity of dry moss is spread. The crate is 
placed as near ‘the centre of the box as possible 
and the intervening spaces at the sides are then 
filled with dry moss or some similar substance. 
Any good non-conductor will do. This dry 
moss is packed in quite tight to prevent the 
crate from shifting back and forth and to pro- 
tect the eggs from concussion. The little hop- 
per is then filled with small chunks of ice: 
more dry moss is packed around the sides and 
on top; and the lid of the box finally closed 
down and fastened. 

“They are then ready for their journey to 
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the hatchery. They can be sent in this way for 
thousands of miles and even to foreign coun- 
tries. If the distance is great, the ice in the 
little hopper must, of course, be renewed on the 
way. You see, the water from the ice, as it 
melts, gradually trickles down through the 
moss and flannel of the egg trays, thus keep- 
ing the eggs cool and moist. If they should 
become dry they would very soon spoil.” 

“Do they count all those eggs when they 
put them on the trays? ” asked Jake. 

“No,” answered the Commissioner. “ At the 
beginning of the process a small quantity is 
measured by weight. say an ounce, and these 
are then counted. The requisite number for 
each tray is thus easily ascertained. 

“ Arrived at the hatchery, the eggs are at 
once transferred from the shipping trays to the 
hatching boxes. These are small trays about 
fourteen by twenty-four inches, though often 
of various sizes and shapes, having galvanized 
wire bottoms, much like a screen, with a mesh 
about seven-eighths of an inch long. These 
hatching trays or boxes are suspended in a 
trough, through which constantly flows a 
stream of cold water, usually of a temperature 
of about fifty degrees. Care must be taken to 
have a constant and sufficient supply of clear 
water of the proper temperature, and the eggs 
must be kept clean—that is, the dead ones, 
which turn white, must be picked out, and 
other impurities removed; and now and then 
the position of the eggs must be changed by 
running a feather through them. 

“ How long does it take to hatch the eggs?” 
asked the Major. 

“That depends upon the kind of eggs you 
have, and the temperature of the water,” an- 
swered the Commissioner. “ Generally speak- 
ing, rainbow trout eggs will hatch in water of 
a temperature of fiftv degrees in from forty to 
forty-five days; while brook trout eggs will 
hatch in water of, say, forty degrees in about 
one hundred and twenty days, and in less time 
if the water is a trifle warmer. 

“ As the eggs hatch, the young fry drop down 
through these meshes of the hatching boxes 
into the clear running water of the trough 
After they are hatched they do not require 
constant attention, except that there must, of 
course, be a constant and never-failing supply 
of water of proper temperature, and the trough 
must be kept clean. As soon as the food sac 
is absorbed, which, as I have said, takes from 
a, to six weeks, the little fellows must be 
ed. 

“ And what do dey feed ’em?” asked Pierre, 
rubbing his eyes and yawning, for the exer- 
tions of the day were beginning to tell on him. 

“Usually beef or sheep liver ground toa 
pulp,” answered the Commissioner. “Tf liver 
is scarce, a mush made of a little liver and 
wheat shorts ground together makes very g 
food for them. Fish roe, when obtainable, is 
also good food, though this is sometimes quite 
expensive. 

“Great care must be taken at first not to 
over-feed them and to prevent this, only a very 
small quantity is given them at each meal, but 
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they are fed several times a day. A good way 
is to take a feather and dip it into the liver 
pulp or mush and then draw it lightly over 
the top of the water. After they begin to take 
up food from the bottom of the trough, they 
may be fed more liberal quantities, but the 
feeding should be done regularly twice a day, 
morning and evening. 

“When they are old enough to take care 
of themselves, which with most species is 
usually a few weeks after they begin to take 
food, they may be liberated in the streams, 
which we call ‘ planting,’ and with which pro- 
cess you are now familiar.” 

“How rapidly do these fish grow?” asked 
Steve, who probably was thinking of the sport 
in store for him in the future. 

“That depends upon the food supply, the 
temperature of the water, and other condi- 
tions,” answered the Commissioner. “The 
average growth of the rainbow trout is some- 
thing like this: At the age of one year it 
will weigh say about three-quarters of an 
ounce; at two years, from eight to ten ounces; 
at the age of three years it will weigh about 
two pounds; in four years from two to three 
pounds. At the age of eight or ten years they 
have usually reached the limit of their growth, 
some of the largest being from twenty-five to 
twenty-eight inches long.” 

“The brook trout, at the end of its first year 
of existence, will weigh about three-quarters 
of an ounce; in two years it will weigh from 
eight to ten ounces, and in three years about 
one pound, which is about the average size they 
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attain. They seldom exceed two pounds when 
full grown, although they have been caught 
weighing as much as ten pounds. In their 
native haunts in California the rainbows have 
been known to attain a weight of twelve 
pounds; but they will average between two and 
three pounds.” 

“Then I ’spose we'll have to wait two or 
three years before we can have any sport with 
those we planted to-day,” said Steve. 

“Yes, just about that time,” answered the 
Commissioner. 

“Mr. Tulliver, are you listening?” asked the 
Major, gently nudging that worthy, when the 
Commissioner had finished. But there was no 
response, for Tulliver was in the land of 
dreams. “Are you listening?” repeated the 
Major. 

“Eh?” said Tulliver, rubbing his,eyes in a 
bewildered manner. 

“I say are you following the lecture?” said 
the Major, shaking Tulliver’s arm. 

“ Naw,” answered Tulliver, “I’m ’way ahead 
of it; if you hadn’t woke me I'd landed one of 
them big rainbows as was bitin’ at my hook. 
But he’s gone now.” 

Then they all “turned in” under the hos- 
pitable roof of Tom Johnson’s tavern, and on 
downy pillows dreamed of sparkling streams 
and jumping trout. 

The moon shone full and clear, and the stars 
glittered brightly above. The solemn pines 
swayed to and fro in the gentle breeze, and 
the Necanicum hummed a sweet lullaby to 
its little wards. 


(THE END.) 












































































10,000 Miles With Paddle 


The adventures of Alvah Dorsey James and Barton 
Haxall Noland, two young Americans, in the longest 
and most venturesome skiff cruise ever undertaken. 














PART VIII- 


WE remained at Philadelphia as a fixture 
of the Sportsman’s Show, on account of the 
prevailing cold weather, etc., until the day be- 
fore the show was to close. And when every 
one else began to think and talk of home and 
Christmas, we caught the fever too. So, Fri- 
day night I went to the management of the 
institution and told them a little yarn about 
the roasted oysters of Virginia, and those great 
thick Virginia potato pies, and told them that 
we must leave to-morrow, which was Saturday 
and the closing day; that if we were compelled 
to remain over until Monday morning, and go 
out with the rest we wouldn't so much as see 
the boundary line of Virginia on Christmas. 
And one fellow, whom we called at the time a 
villain, because he couldn’t see the vision of 
potato pies and roasted oysters among his 
Christmas festivities, said the “committee” 
couldn’t allow us to leave on the morning of 
the last day, because if we left every one else 
would want to do likewise, and where would 
the show be with all the exhibitors and exhibits 
gone. But as we have always found a friend 
in the hour of need, so we again found one 
that Friday night. 

I left the committee room and walked across 
the building, when, hearing my name called, 
turned and came face to face with him whom 
I most wanted to see and tell him what I 
thought of him and his whole corps of perse- 
cutors. But instead of giving me the oppor- 
tunity of abusing him, he made us his friend 
and all-time admirer by suggesting that I im- 
mediately start on a rant, call him names, and 
make myself otherwise obnoxious, so that he 
would have ground to complain to the com- 
mittee and have us forcibly ejected. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO THE LOWER CHESAPEAKE 
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And so it was that we left Philadelphia in 
disgrace, but happy, on Saturday morning, and 
in the course of time reached Baltimore. 

We went into Baltimore in the morning 
when the sun was shining. The American flag 
was waving over the old fort at North Point, 
as we entered the Patapsco River, as we had 
been used to see it wave before. Old Fort 
Carroll, in the channel, half way up the river 
to the city, had not apparently changed an iota 
And the smoke and medley was the same at 
the great shipyard and machine shops of Spar- 
row’s Point as they had always been. In short 
Baltimore was the Baltimore we had left the 
spring before. But so fast had we lived in the 
meantime, and so many incidents to make us 
older had been crowded into a little more than 
a brief half year, that it seemed to us incredible 
that things that we had left had undergone 
no change. 

It was a pleasure to find that we had by no 
means been forgotten by the people whom we 
had known in the city of our second home. 
Before we left Philadelphia we received a 
telegram from the sporting editor of a Balti- 
more daily, inviting us to name the time when 
he could meet us at North Point in a tug-boat; 
an invitation which, though it pleased us to 
think we had been remembered, of course we 
couldn’t comply with. 

We walked through the streets of Baltimore, 
and people met us and spoke to us as though 
we were spirits risen from the dead. When 
people talked of us not making the trip, when 
we started out, we thought they saw too much 
work ahead for us, and really not so much 
danger. But we realized when we got back to 
Baltimore that it was danger they saw, and lots 
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of it. And I am going to tell you real confi- 
dentially that the Baltimore people saw more 
great waves in their imagination than we did 
in reality. Had we been two specimens who 
had navigated the Atlantic on a bale of cotton, 
we couldn't have received greater commenda- 
tion for the braving of dangers. 

I remember a certain morning | was riding 
on a street car west on Lexington Street. 1 
was standing on the platform smoking. The 
car ran slowly round a corner when a fellow 
whom I knew, catching sight of me, shouted 
out: “Hello, there! I thought you were 
dead.” And about three minutes afterward 
another friend jumped on the car and, rushing 
up to me, asked me how the other world 
looked from a peep into it. 
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enjoyed this “ re- 


reception or not, I 


But exactly whether we 
turning from the dead” 
can’t really say. 

3ut I will tell you candidly what we did 
enjoy, and that was being a light that cast 
shadows when we made calls in the evening. 
Some other persons neha have had their 
opinions aired on some other occasions, but 
they were smothered forever during these par- 
ticular visits beneath the weighty events o. 
our cruise. We might have had rivals in past 
years who occasionally did some talking, but 
they were given a back seat now. And as Mr 
George Ade would cleverly put ‘t, they wasn't 
so much as seen except when they happened to 
get in the way. 

I know it sounds conceited of us to be writ 








LEAVING IRVINGTON, VA., 


Just what the other passengers thought of 
me after these two demonstrations relative to 
my spooky character, we can only surmise. 
But one and all on the platform stopped smok- 
ing and stared at me, and I am sure had I 
pointed out a red building by the way, and 
said to them, gentlemen, that building is not 
red but green, they would have said “ cer- 
tainly, if you say it is so it must be so.” 

John tells me that when he rang the doorbell 
for the first time at his aunt’s home in Balti- 
more, the servant came to the door and catch- 
ing sight of him, instantly slammed it. She 
IS reported to have gone to her mistress and 
saying that there was a man outside who 
looked exactly like Mr. John, but she didn’t let 
him in “’cause she didh’t want to ’sociate wid 
no people wearing charmed lives.” 
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ing such nonsense, and it probably is; and 
there are those who will say that it is evideut 
that we have never been heard before. But we 
enjoyed it hugely, and pushed the fun along 
for all it was worth. And we laugh even now 
at what ornaments certain patent-leather-shod 
gentlemen did make in the corner, and what a 
satisfaction it would be to them to have us 
strike a gale and a sandbar off Hatteras or 
Florida and never return again to tell the tale. 

At my Virginia home, when we did finally 
reach the land of those potato pies and fat 
oysters that I have spoken of, we were received 
with the air that it was expected all the while 
we would make the trip, that our return was 
looked for, and they were glad to see us back 
and “looking so well, you know.” And as a 
matter of fact ninety-nine-one-hundredths of 
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the people of Irvington and the vicinity had 
sincerely thought and said when we left that 
the venture was an impossibility. 

I was amused one evening in a store there. 
A certain young doctor was holding the floor 
discussing the trip. A fellow whose opinion as 
regards matters of the sea is of some moment 
was sitting in a corner listening, but saying not 














SHOWING HOW SOME OF CHESAPEAKE BAY’S BANKS 
HAVE WASHED AWAY 


a word. He was a bashful individual anyway. 
Finally, the doctor, running short of subject 
matter for conversation, and seeing this fellow 
in the corner, said, with the most tantalizing air 
“T thought you told me those boys would never 
make the trip.” 

So and So looked up just once, then he made 
some sort of an inarticulate sound and lapsed 
into silence and studied the floor for all he 
was worth. Presently he stole quietly out. 

I can imagine that he had held the floor 
one evening as the Doctor was doing this, and 
told the company exactly why we could not 
make the trip. But I will wager this, that in 
the future if we say we are going to China 
through the bowels of the earth, he will either 
make no comment or sanction the feasibility of 
the move. 

Once I passed a fellow whom I knew but 
slightly. He was walking down the road. This 
same fellow had predicted that we could never 
land the Dipper through a surf. And instead 
of stopping me and saying that he was glad 
his idea had been a false one, he merely 
grunted and passed on. 

All of which goes to prove that people like 
not to have their ideas proven false. Had we 
barely escaped with our lives in some encounter 
with a storm, and returned to Irvington look- 
ing shipwrecked and haggard, we would have 
been greeted with smiles, and “ I’m glad to see 
you back again, my boy. But I told you so, 
didn’t I? ha! ha! ha!” . . . . “How d’ye 
do there! What did I tell you? ha! ha! ha! 
You'll listen to me next time, won’t you? ha! 
ha! ha!” 

And the man who knew me but slightly 
would have known me well enough to have 
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slapped me confidentially on the shoulder, and 
said: “I told you you could never land through 
a surf, my boy. You see, I have been there 
and know.” 

* * * 

We stayed at Irvington three weeks. It was 
so easy to stay and so hard to leave, you know. 
Then we were told that we were going to 
catch colds of the heaviest calibre when we 
gave up feather beds for sleeping-bags, and that 
in midwinter. And we had come to appreciate 
it so much, sleeping until any-old-time in the 
morning, and then having breakfast without 
having to cook it. And then no boat to be 
gotten into the water and loaded, and no wind 
and water to fight. Let the wind blow where 
it would, what did we care. But breakfast and 
an open fire and a book. And if we felt like 
doing a thing, we did it; and if we didn’t feel 
so disposed we left it undone. It was a treat 
was the reaction from incessant hardship. 

But in three weeks we had had enough of 
inactivity, and we began to long again for our 
thirteen-hour day of hard work and excitement. 
So we prepared to leave on Monday, the 13th 
of January. But we only succeeded in leaving 
late on Tuesday. 

Again we rowed out of Carter’s Creek on 
the Rappahannock River and waved many 
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good-byes. Again flags graced the Dipper. 
But instead of saying “Will we ever come back 
to tell the tale?” we said “We have come back 
once; will we ever be able to do so again?” 

We crossed to the southern shore of the 
Rappahannock River that Tuesday evening, 
and at sunset when we were landed and took 
time to gaze up and down at its high banks, 
we came to the conclusion that it was a very 
pretty river indeed. 

That afternoon we stopped at Weems’s 
Wharf coming out of Carter’s Creek, and 
bought some provisions, When we had crossed 
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the river we stopped at another wharf and 
bought more provisions; and the next morning 
we stopped for a third time to purchase some- 
thing we had forgotten. And I firmly believe 
had there been another store on the river we 
would have also paid it a visit. Which would 
seem to indicate that either the one or the 
other of us, or both, was homesick. 
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But, be that as it may, we liked again the 
wildness of the life, the lonely camps and the 
night sounds in the pines. We liked to sit face 
to face across a rude board when the day’s 
work was done, with a lantern between us and 
play euchre. And we liked to have medicine 
“in case of sickness,” and get sick the very 
first night. 

Wednesday morning, the morning after we 
started out, was bright and clear, and all the 
time we were cooking breakfast and eating it, 
ducks were passing and repassing the camp. 
And numbers were feeding near us on the 
flats. 

At last we were loaded and away. You 
know we hadn’t gotten used to loading yet. 
We began shooting early, and kept it up off and 
on all day, until we had the Dipper as bloody 
as a pirate ship—more or less. From the 
Rappahannock River we entered the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and flocks of fowl became larger 
and more numerous. The inshore oyster rocks 
were fairly alive with southerlins, and the air 
was thick with their calls. I heard a fellow on 
one occz asion attempt to mock them. He sim- 
ply said: “ You can’t, you can’t you can’t run 
over me.” And if you have ever heard the 
call it will certainly strike you as being ex- 
actly what they seem to say. 

While we were eating dinner that day, an- 
chored near shore, we noticed feeding a little 
way out a pair of ducks. The anchor was got- 
ten aboard and we crouched low and let the 
wind drift us off to them. They seemed to us 
to be strange ducks, but we couldn’t ascertain 
what they were at that distance. Slowly we 


drifted to them, and were finally close enough ¥ ie 


for a long range shot. We drifted on and on,} 
becoming just a little more nervous as we came 
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nearer and nearer. Presently one seemed to 
become a little excited, then the other looked 
about and began swimming off, and in a very 
little while both turned breast to us and flew. 
As they turned off, offering a beautiful shot, 
for it wasn’t thirty yards, John fired first one 
barrel following quickly with the second, and 
both ducks lay dead on the water. We picked 
them up and found them to be red heads. And 
though this class of duck is found in the lower 
Chesapeake in scattering numbers, they are 
seldom seen anywhere near the Rappahannock 
River. 

During dinner that same day, just before we 
weighed anchor to drift to those ducks, 
strange looking individual came_ breaking 
through the holly and pines and walked down 
on the sand. He stood before us a minute—we 
were within fifty feet of the beach—the most 
striking picture of an awkward, bashful coun- 
tryman I ever saw. He wanted to say some- 
thing to us and he didn’t know exactly what it 
was. Curiosity was bubbling out all over his 
bearded face. He looked at us a while, shifted 
his weight from one foot to the other, then 
grinned. We sat looking at him without say- 
ing a word. Finally he said: 

“Grand weather we're having, gentlemen.” 








AND BAG A PAIR OF CANVAS-BACKS 


I knew it was finally going to be about the 
weather. 

i suppose,” he said, gaining confidence, 

‘ you’re bound down the bay ? 

We told him yes, we were. 

“Pretty boat you got there.” 

Yes, we thought she was, too. 

“The only one I ever seed like her was one 
owned by two cranks named James and No- 
land, who went out on the Rappahannock River 
last spring to row round the world. I seed ’em 
at long distance as they passed down here. 
Guess they’re gone to their long home ’fore 
this. Certainly must have been two cranks, 
don’t you think so?” 

Yes, we told him we knew them to be two 
very big dunces. 

That afternoon we skirted down the border 
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TEN THOUSAND 





of Mathews County, and landed just before 
sundown in a clump of tall pines, with a lot of 
needles underneath, fine and soft and noiseless. 
Wood was plenty, and we built a fire, cooked 
supper and ate it—ate it there, the two of us, 
with no light but the blaze, which was casting 
flitting shadows everywhere, while above the 
cracking of the fire could be heard the wind in 
the pines and the surf on the shore. 

First we had one visitor, a wizen old man 
who had fought for the South in the Civil 
War. He stayed only a short while, then went 
out and told his friends, and by seven o’clock 
we had a tent full. In the motley company 
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talk, and after a few preliminaries we boldly 
waded in. For half an hour we told the whole 
truth. We told them the very cream of our 
adventures. And finding that they took so 
well, we -had more and more adventures, until 
under the influence of laughter and open- 
mouthed interest, we jumped the truth track 
and went bounding over the cobbles. We told 
them every ghost story and sea tale I believe 
we had ever heard or read, and made ourselves 
the heroes with becoming modesty. It was 
great. 

But, after all, they liked it and went away 
pleased, all of them, poor, wizzen veterans of a 


tii 


IN CAMP AFTER A GOOD WETTING 


across from me sat a German youngster, who 
wore huge boots and laughed always without 
knowing at what he was laughing. Next him 
sat a white-haired, hollow-eyed man of seventy, 
who made inward calculations on what was 
said, but who volunteered but few remarks. 
By him sat an old man who had traded us 
sweet potatoes for ducks, and who had gotten 
the best of the bargain. Next him came an 
aged gentleman of eighty-seven, a veteran of 
the Mexican and Civil Wars, and who told 
tales and spat on our tent floor until I looked 
at John and John looked at me. 

It was a sprinkling of the representatives of 
bygone times. 

The whole crew had come down to hear us 


(Begun in July, 1901, and will continue to finish of cruise.) 


lost cause, but still glorying in their defeat. 

On Friday, the seventeenth, we had a north- 
erly wind down upon us, and the way we gal- 
loped down the Chesapeake in the foam re- 
minded us of the old days on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, when we used to hold our breath 
and let the Dipper run on those long, big seas. 

We ran well on Friday, keeping well out 
shore in deep water, and we didn’t so much as 
have on waterproofs, though the bay was as 
white as a ghost, until, by a fluke, a sea came 
aboard forward, wetting the bow man to the 
skin. And because it was too cold to be wet 
we landed. And here we will remain until this 
account is shipped away, when we will start 
out to search for the charms of the South. 











In his annual 


THE expected has happened. 
message, transmitted to the New York Legis- 
lature last month, Governor Odell made several 
recommendations of immense import in rela- 
tion to the Adirondack Park and the Stafe 


Forest Preserve. 
briefly as follows: 

First—That an amendment to the present 
laws of the State be passed permitting arrange- 
ments to be entered into by the State with 
owners of lands in the Adirondacks, whereby, 
in consideration of said land holders agreeing 
to cut only soft-wood trees of over ten inches 
in diameter from their lands and not to erect 
wood acid factories on their premises, the 
State would exempt said Jand from the pay- 
men of State and County taxes on said lands. 

Second.—That the State Constitution be 
amended so as to permit the lumbering of State 
landsandthe renting of camp sites.2n said lands 
to private parties. 

The first of these propositions is.undoubtedly 
a wise and conservative one, a5 it would aid 
the State very materially to quickly get all the 
remaining forest land in the Adirondacks, not 
yet within the State Forest Preserve, under its 
practical control and out of the hands of con- 
scienceless lumbermen; but the latter two 
recommendations are extremely dangerous to 
the people’s interests, and I hope every one of 
my readers will assist in “killing them dead.” 

The greatest danger which at present threat- 
ens the Adirondack forests is, unquestionably, 
the institution, recently, of wood alcohol (wood 
acid) manufacturing plants in_ various lo- 
calities throughout the region. These are the 
result of the greedy haste of the lumbering 
firms to get all the profit possible out of their 
lands, regardless of how the forests are torn 
and racked or the water supply of the State 
jeopardized, before they are obliged to abandon 
them to the State because of unpaid taxes. The 
methods employed in the manufacture of wood 
acid include the felling of every hard and soft 
wood tree, sapling or bush in the forest, down 
to an inch or two in diameter. Against this re- 
lentless, ravaging denudation, Nature is power- 
less, and the green, majestic forest soon gives 
place to a leafiless, barren stump field. 

But if the State would hold out an induce- 
ment of exemption from taxes for all who 


They may be summed up 











would contract to cut nothing from their 
lands but soft woods over ten or twelve inches 
in diameter, and to erect no acid factories, the 
lumbermen would in most cases seize the op- 
portunity of being released from their taxes, 
and, having then no longer any reason for the 
disastrous haste with which the Adirondack 
lands are now being stripped, would doubtless 
willingly put more conservative methods into 
force. With such agreements entered into, 
the State’s objects of the preservation of the 
forest and the water supply, would be to all 
immediate purposes, gained without the expen- 
diture of a dollar. Having thus made the 
forest cover safe from absolute destruction, the 
State could resume the purchase, outright, of 
private forest lands in Northern New York, 
thus year by year approaching the actual mate- 
rialization of the grand ultimate object—the 
acquirement by the public of all the land within 
the boundaries of the proposed Adirondack 
Park, the same to be forever reserved as a 
public forest domain where the lovers of sport 
and of Nature and those whose jaded consti- 
tutions are in need of the healing, tonic powers 
of silent, reposeful wilderness places and 
mighty balsamic forests, may hunt, fish, camp, 
paddle, sail, climb mountains, explore the 
labyrinths of the woods and the waters, drink 
from the cool, crystal springs, and breathe the 
breath of life—and know that all this is theirs, 
because the State’s. 

So far so good, but now we come to the un- 
fortunate recommendation which thousands of 
good Adirondackers have been fearing Gov- 
ernor Odell would publish in his message this 
year; namely, that the State Constitution be 
so amended as to permit the lumbering of the 
State Forest Preserve, and the leasing of camp 
sites on the State lands within the Adirondack 
Park to private individuals. In the January 
issue of FIELD AND STREAM, I dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the irremediable misfortunes 
which may be expected if we permit the State’s 
lands to be lumbered at this most inopportune 
time. I hope those of my readers who may not 
have perused this portion of the January num- 
ber—particularly those who are voters in this 
State—will refer to it at their leisure. I cannot 
understand how any reasonable man who 1s 
acquainted with the wretched history of lum- 
bering operations in the Adirondacks and theit 
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invariable desolating accompaniments of 
“slash,” windfalls and forest fires, can wish to 
lay open to the very same dangers the State’s 
priceless heritage of one million four hundred 
thousand acres of public forest land. Will we 
never learn to profit by experience? Will we 
never acquire common sense enough to know 
that what has invariably resulted in the past 
may be expected in the future? The history 
of the lumber business in North America, 
from Maine to California and from Alaska to 
Mexico, is one of destruction, spoliation, van- 
dalism, jobbery and fire—of utter denudation. 
“But,” some will say, “if the State lumbers its 
own lands, we would use scientific methods.” 
Would we. indeed? The State has one 
“scientific forestry’ mess on its hands now— 


to be accepted or rejected by a general vote. 
The people can, and I believe they will, kill this 
dangerous measure. At a former general vote 
they overwhelmingly attested to their disap- 
proval of any tampering with the State’s Forest 
Preserve, and unless we permit the politica: 
schemers, who see in the stripping of the soft 
wood from the State’s lands an opportunity for 
self-aggrandizement, to do all the talking, and, 
consequently, the public press to go over to the 
enemy, I think there is a very good “ fighting 
chance” of the State forests remaining intact. 

As to the Governor’s recommendation favoring 
the leasing of camp sites on State lands in the 
Adirondacks to private parties, it is directly 
opposed to the prime object of the Adirondack 
Park—namely, the erection of a public forest 








THROUGH THE DEEP SNOWS OF THE ADIRONDACK WINTER 


the thirty-thousand-acre experimental tract at 
Axton, in Franklin County, where for two 
years Prof. Fernow and his Cornell College 
of Forestry students have been asserting them- 
selves—and two out of every three persons who 
have seen the “scientific” work being con- 
ducted there say that it is a total failure. And 
yet Governor Odell will probably find enough 
thoughtless men in the New York Legislature, 
who understand or care sufficiently little about 
the whole question, to secure the passage this 
year by that body of his scheme to permit the 
lumbering of the million and a half acres of 
Adirondack land belonging to the State. Hav- 
ing passed the Legislature two successive years 
(if it should so pass) this amendment to the 
State Constitution will come before the people 


reservation which should be equally free to all— 
and could have no other effect than to give the 
wealthy and influential every advantage over 
the visitor of moderate means and the even 
humbler woodsman; for every observant Ad- 
irondacker knows that all the best locations on 
the large lakes and on scores of smaller waters 
would at once be snapped up, and the old-time 
camping grounds, which for half a century 
have been as gloriously free as the air or the 
water round about them, would be promptly 
monopolized. In view of this fact, the follow- 
ing sentence from Governor Odell’s message 
seems, to say the least, highly inconsistent: 
“By the leasing of smal! camp sites, a reve- 
nue and protection would result, and the Ad- 
irondacks would soon be converted into a 
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health resort and a recreation park for all whu 
might desire to enjoy it.” 

What on earth is the Governor thinking 
about? That is exactly what the Adirondacks 
is now and has been since before he was a 
schoolboy—a health resort and recreation park 
for ALL who might care to enjoy it. Does he 
suppose that the apportionment of the public 
forest among a few hundred exclusives wiil 
add any new medicinal qualities to its air, or 
make its mountains and lakes more beautiful 
to look upon, or its wild game more alluring to 
the sportsman? Can he not see that the closing 
of all the best and choicest camp sites to the 
general public, thus compromising their free- 
dom of movement—the chief charm of this 
region at present—would have the effect of dis- 
couraging visiting tourists, sportsmen anu 
health seekers rather than of increasing their 
numbers? He might better have said, if his 
land leasing scheme were adopted: “ And then 





FIELD AND STREAM 


was transacted without the least friction. The 
annual report of Secretary-Treasurer A. M. 
Church showed an increase of one hundred and 
three members—active and associate—during 
the past year, bringing the total number up to 
four hundred and thirty-two, of whom seventy- 
eight are guides, or active members. The 
year’s receipts amounted to $877.25; the ex- 
penditures to $797.96; leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $79.29. 

The report further showed that the Brown’s 
Tract Guides’ Association has secured the ar- 
rest and conviction of three persons for viola- 
tions of the game law during the past year and 
that it has several other cases pending. 

The following resolutions were 
unanimously: 

“Whereas, The Brown’s Tract Guides’ Asso- 
ciation was organized by the co-operation of 
about fifty of the leading guides of this section 
for the purpose of the protection of the fish, 


adopted 





CHAS. C. ROBINSON, A LONG LAKE GUIDE, HEADING FOR A REMOTE HUNTING SECTION 


the Adirondacks would soon be converted into 
a health resort and a recreation park for a few 
rich people and politicians to enjoy to the ex- 
clusion of all others.” 

Adirondackers who truly love this grand 
wilderness region and who wish it to be for- 
ever of the utmost benefit to humanity, will 
jealously guard the freedom of its forests and 
waters, and, in the words of Washington, 
frown indignantly “ upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest.” 

* ~ * 


The annual meeting of the Brown’s Tract 
Guides’ Association was held at Boonville, 
Oneida County, on January oth, and was by all 
odds the most successful affair in the history 
vf the organization. 

President Richard Crego presided at the 
yusiness meeting. More guides and associate 
members were present than at any previous 
meeting and the business of the Association 





game and forests of the Adirondacks 
and 

“Whereas, It has become self-evident, not 
only to the guides themselves, but the casual 
observer, that the State game protectors ap- 
pointed and assigned to the Adirondack region 
for the protection of fish and game, are entirely 
inadequate for the purpose, not only in point 
of numbers, but in qualification and fitness for 
the work, by reason of their manifest unfitness 
in training as woodsmen and lack of endeavor 
to perform their whole duty; therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation and meeting that the State should as- 
sume more responsibility for the protection of 
its forests, fish and game, and to that end as- 
sign more protectors to the forest preserve and 
exercise more caution in selecting protectors 
fitted by training and ambition for the purpose. 

“Resolved, That this Association condemn 
buoy or anchor fishing, and respectfully request 
the Legislature to pass a law prohibiting fish- 
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ing at buoys or anchors in waters inhabited 
by trout within the forest preserve. 

“Resolved, That this Association recom- 
mend that the close season for wild deer shall 
be from November Ist to August 31st, both 
inclusive. . . . 

“Resolved, That this Association condemn 
the sale of deer, venison, partridge, woodcock 
or quail, also brook or lake trout taken from 
the inland waters of the State, except the sale 
of live fish or game for the purpose of stocking 
or restocking forests or waters. 

“Resolved, That the close season for black 
bear shall be from May 1st to September 30th, 
both inclusive. 

“Resolved, That this Association heartily 
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of Adirondackers in existence; and it is a well- 
known fact that throughout that section in the 
southwestern portion of the Adirondacks, wit! 
the Fulton chain of lakes as a centre, which 
is the special field of their operations, the 
forest and game laws are lived up to better 
than in any other portion of Northern New 
York. During the close season last year this 
Association spent hundreds of dollars in salar- 
ies to private game protectors who were em- 
ployed by them to scout through all the neigh- 
boring forest in search of game law violators. 
They are always in the van in agitating more 
stringent game laws; and are fortunate in hav 

ing in Senator G. A. Willard, of Oneida 
County, a man always ready and willing to in- 





PETER SOLOMON, GUIDE AND PRESIDENT OF THE ADIRONDACK GUIDES’ ASSOCIATION, AS HE IS ABOUT 
TO “CARRY” INTO ROLLINS’S POND FROM MOSQUITO POND IN THE WILDERNESS 


indorse the candidacy of John E. Ball for the 
appointment of State Game Protector for the 
Herkimer district. 

“Whereas, The question of lumbering State 
lands within the forest preserve is now being 
discussed, and 

“Whereas, In our judgment that not only 
means the destruction of the forests, but also 
the cutting off of the present water supply of 
the State; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this Association most 
strenuously protests against lumbering or cut- 
ting the timber on the State lands.” 

A resolution urging that no female deer 
should be killed at any time within the Ad- 
irondack region was voted down. 

The Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association has, 
during the few years of its existence, developed 
into perhaps the greatest and most practical 
power for good, so far as the protection of fish 
and game is concerned, of any organization 





troduce and champion any bill looking toward 
the advancement of the forest and game inter- 
ests of the State. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, Richard 
Crego; Vice-President, Garie Riggs; Secretary 
and Treasurer, A. M. Church. 


* * * 


The Association for the Protection of the 
Adirondacks has been finally organized, and on 
lines suggested in my note in the January Fretp 
AND STREAM. The membership will not be 
limited to those having landed interests in the 
Adirondacks, but will include all sportsmen and 
friends of the wilderness who may care to 
subscribe. Patrons shall be those who con- 
tribute five hundred dollars; life members 
those who contribute one hundred dollars, and 
active members those who pay yearly dues of 
five dollars. 

At a meeting held on January 34d, a constitu- 
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tion and by-laws were adopted, and the follow- 
ing Board of Trustees elected: 

To serve until April, 1902: John G. Agar, 
Franklin Brandreth, Charles R. Christy, Wm. 
G. DeWitt, Henry S. Harper, Warren Higley, 
Hon. Henry E. Howland, A. M. Huntington, 
Morris K. Jesup, Ed. H. Litchfield. To serve 
until April, 1903: A. A. Low, James Mac- 
Mills, J. Pierpont Mor- 
. Odell, Rt. Rev. Henry C. 


Naughton, Col. — 
gan, 


Governor nis 





MR. RADFORD AT THE HEAD OF NAVIGATION AT COLD 


RIVER, ESSEX COUNTY 


Potter, Robt. C. Pruyn, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
Wm. G. Rockefeller, Hon. Titus Sheard. To 
serve = April, 1904: Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Chas. A. Tatum, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, W. G. 
Ver Planck, Thos. S. Walker, Dr. Samuel B. 
Ward, Dr. W. Seward Webb, Alfred L. White, 
Wm. C. Whitney, Lieut.-Gov. Timothy L. 
Woodruff. 

The officers are to be elected by the Board 
from among their number. and they will be 
installed early in February. The first annual 
yee of the Association will be held in 
Apri 

hiowih the list of trustees of the new 
organization is made up mostly of men hold- 
ing lands in the Adirondacks—many of them 
being enormously wealthy—I am hopeful that 
the influence which the Association is bound to 
exert will be sufficiently disinterested to in- 
sure the passage of just and salutary forest 
and game laws that shall be of honest benefit 
to all classes and interests in the Adirondacks. 
The fact that a man is possessed of lands or 
money need by no means prevent his being 
a good sportsman and a worker for the best 
interests of the Wilderness; and as a matter of 
fact some of our richest citizens are among our 
truest sportsmen and most active and honest 
exponents of laws calculated to benefit the 
humblest woodsman in his trapping camp in 
the remote wilderness as well as the opulent 
owner of vast private forest estates. While it 


AND STREAM 





is undeniable that some of the large land hold- 
ers in the Adirondacks are apparently devoid 
of either heart or soul in the government ana 
treatment of their lands, it is always much bet- 
ter to live in hope than to abandon it; and I 
look forward with considerable confidence that 
the new Asociation will accomplish much real 
good and very little, if any, harm. Let us 
watch its future actions carefully before pass- 
ing criticism as to its intentions—it is the bet- 


ter course. 
* * * 
Information which I have received from 
guides and woodsmen in the Adirondacks, up 


to January Ist, indicate that the game had thus 
far wintered very well. The snow storms 


which began about the 13th of November and 


RED FOX KILLED IN THE BOG RIVER COUNTRY 


lasted continuously for several days, piling the 
white flakes up to an average depth of a foot 
or more throughout the woods, did little, it 
any, damage to the game, as early in December 
a thaw of unusual dissolving power left the 
ground almost entirely bare; so that all 
through the month of December deer fed with 
little difficulty on the unusually abundant sup- 
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Id- ply of beech nuts which ripened and fell dur- Adirondack Guides Association, under the di- 
oid ing the autumn. : rection of Manager Frank Vosburgh and Sec- 
ina Of course the winter is but half over in the _retary-Treasurer E. E. Sumner, of the Guides’ 
et- Adirondacks, where last year they had nearly exhibit committee. The trappers’ cabin, on the 
d I six months of sleighing, and it is the deep island, which is to. be an important feature of 
hat snows which usually prevail in February, the Adirondack display this year, will probably 
real March and April which cause most havoc be a bark structure and will undoubtedly be of 
us among the deer; but thus far they have done exceedingly novel effect. There will be several 
1SS- well, and that is a consolation. The winter up other camps and cabins of different patterns 
et to the present time has been much milder, on exhibited by the guides at the left of the main 
an average, than last, with much less snow. entrance, illustrating the various degrees of 
Although I saw a good many sleighs in use in comfort, and even luxury, which may be ob- 
that region about the middle of November, tained in an Adirondack camp. 
wheeled vehicles were not finally given up until The writer hopes to be present in the Garden 
From after Christmas. during a greater part of the continuance of the 
up show, and will be greatly pleased to meet any 
hus 1 * * of his readers who may happen to be in the 
rms building. An inquiry of any of the big, hearty, 
and Preparations for their exhibit at the ap- woollen-shirted Adirondack guides who may 
proaching Eighth Annual Sportsman’s Show be in attendance at their exhibit at the time 
to be held in Madison Square Garden in this’ will, generally, elicit information as to my 
city from March 5th to roth, are going for- whereabouts. 
ward very rapidly among the members of the HARRY V. RADFORD 
CAMPING SONG 
It’s a jolly old life for a week or two, 
With a few good fellows and nothing to do 
That has to be done, but as free as the air, 
Say and do what you please, without hearing 
“beware.” 
With plenty to eat, served any old way; 
Tin plates, iron knives and such things, made 
to stay; 
Where silver and china are objects of 
scorn— 
Formality ousted—a subject forlorn. 
With gun or with rod, as occasion requtres, 
To wander at will, just where fancy desires; 
To watch or to wait, while a chick-a-dee-dee 
Helps a woodpecker hammer your cares to a 
tree. 
The troubles of finance, like mist float away, 
Disappointment, as night, turns to glory of 
day, 
With Nature, our mother, administering 
balm, 
And turning the fury of storm to a calm. 
Then ready and steady for Duty’s staid call, 
To return feeling stronger for what may 
befall; 
Impressions remain, recollections live long 
‘RY Of the old camping days, filled with Nature’s 
th free song. 
g the 
, foot It’s a jolly old life for a week or two, 
le, if With a few good fellows and nothing to do 
a That has to be done, but as free as the air, 
: il Say and do what you please, without hearing 


“beware.” 
—T. R. SHaw 








Che SPORTSMAN TOURIST 


When, Where and 
How to Go 


Our readers are invited to send us their 
experiences 





Note.—We wish to have this department full 
of condensed information for devotees of the rod 
and gun, and, relying upon the interest felt, we 
ask sportsmen to contribute such knowledge as 
they themselves have gained. Recognizing the 
importance of brevity and uniformity, we sub- 
mit the form below and invite every reader to 
contribute his share. Please observe this gen- 
eral form: 

Name of destination. What was the last R. 
R. station? On what R. R.? Did you travel by 
boat any of the distance? What line? After 
leaving station. how did you proceed? What 
did this part of the trip cost? van board be 
easily obtained? Where? At what cosi‘/ Can 
guides be secured? What are their names and 
prices? Do they furnish dogs? What are the 
charges for boats? For bait? Is it necessary to 
get permission to hunt or fish here? What was 
the season? What was the character of the 
country? Of the climate? What game or fish 
was there to be found? Was this the best sea- 
son to visit this place? Are fish or game plenti- 
ful? Do you advise any special equipment of 
clothing, etc.? Is one likely to meet with any 
expense not covered above? 

If you have any photographs of interest to 
sportsmen (not displays of game bags and poses, 
but incidents), will you kindly inclose them, 
after writing full information on the back? 


LET’S -GO 
By E. P. Jaques 


THE house-boats of the “Let’s Go” Club 
anchor each year at Shell Island, Lacasine 
Bayou, Southern Louisiana. When the water 
is very high there is only about twenty yards 
square of Shell Island that holds its head 
above the flood. It is just at the edge of the 
sea marsh spreading thirty miles southward to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The water is low at this 
time of year(December), and the four house- 
beats are anchored along the bayou while four 
tents occupy the island. 

To get to Shell Island from the outside 
world requires a long, tedious journey by 
wagon over rough roads and through marsh 
lands, then continued in rowboats after the 
wagons can be taken no further. It can also be 
reached by a hundred-mile trip by river and 
bayou. 

The club numbers many members, one or 
more of whom are from every State in the 
Middle West. Few of the members have been 
here more than three times, and some have not 
been here for three years, while others are here 
for the first time. It is high treason for any 


one to advertise the club or its whereabouts or 
to bring in new members, as its grounds are 
narrowing and population increasing. As I am 
only a guest I shall be obliged to let descrip- 
tion stop here, except to say that the club’s 
grounds are, in fact, part of the public domain 
or owned by parties who pay no attention to 
the shooting. 

I came on the invitation of a member, who, 
after I had travelled a thousand miles to get 
here, coolly dropped the subject and went off 
on other business and left me in reality an un- 
invited guest; add to this little pleasantry the 
fact that I arrived sick and totally unravelled, 
as one might say, and it is easy to understand 
that my first day in camp was not particularly 
hilarious. Every man was a total stranger and 
strangely cool. I learned later that my sponsor, 
the man who invited me, had been expelled for 
conduct unbecoming a gentleman. 

The first sign of recognition I got from any 
of the members of the club was when a burly 
fellow came into the tent where I lay groan- 
ing and writhing, and gruffly told me it was 
against the rules for any one to die in camp 
under penalty of being used for alligator bait. 
From this I knew that the ice was beginning 
to thaw, and determined to live up to the rules 
and cheat the alligators. The social atmosphere 
still continued rather cool, however, and I was 
straining every faculty in laying plans to get 
to a more genial clime as speedily as possible, 
when one of the men spoke of Lake Preston. 
I asked if he had been there, and learned that 
he had shot on Lakes Preston, Thomson, Al- 
hert and Whitewood, and had hunted with 
Billy Griggs, the famous market hunter. I 
had been at all these places. 

The Preston man was the strongest member 
of the club, and I was lifted from the lowest 
depths clear above the heads of kings. From a 
weak hanger-on I was lifted to compiete 
ownership of the whole thing. From that time 
on I grew strong rapidly, and at the end of 
a week was chasing jacksnipe over the bogs at 
a great rate. I had been out of action for 
nearly ten years so far as jacksnipe were con- 
cerned, and for several days the little fellows 
had the most of the sport for my eyes are fail- 
ing and nerves getting erratic. 

One morning, however, I started out for the 
marth with a genial south wind at my back. 
The bog was smiling as if the breath of 
spring might be upon it. The world seemed 
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glad, and the old, wild joy of living seized 
upon me as in the days of my youth; I was 
strong again. The snipe were plentiful, and as 
they rose against the wind, just strong encugh 
for the purpose, I centred most of them. Be- 
fore this I had been shooting cartridges too 
heavily charged and the recoil had punished 
me severely. This day I had shells of my own 
loading, two and one-half drachms powder, 
seven-eight ounce shot, and flinching was done 
with. It was a glorious day—a perfect song— 
and I wafted those snipe over Jordan as 
neatly and pleasantly as it could be done by 
any human agency. It must be a perfect 
dream to die thus with no dread of becoming 
alligator’s bait. It was a study to see the dif- 
ferent ways they came down. One tied itself 
into a tightly drawn knot, and when it struck 
the ground would bound like a ball; another 
would stretch its wings outward and upward 
and spin round like a top. That snipe was 
shot through the head. A third would come 
down like a tattered dishrag thrown into the 
air. 

The ground was covered mostly with a mot- 
tled mass which made it very hard to find the 
snipe, whose mottled back was of the same 
shade. After losing several I tried keeping 
my eyes on the exact spot where they fell and 
never taking them away until the snipe was in 
hand. Once I marked one down and went to 
the exact spot on a smooth strip of moss, but 
could find no snipe. Laying my hat at the 
very point where I thought the snipe fell for 
a centre, I searched the ground as carefully as 
if I might have been looking for a pin; but no 
snipe. At last I gave it up and picked up the 
hat. In doing so I turned something that 
showed white beneath. The snipe was under 
the hat. For tive hours I skimmed the moss 
like a schoolboy, and then I discovered that my 
feet were getting heavy, and turned campward 
with an unduly large bag of snipe to my credit. 

When I sat down to dinner I was very 
hungry and ate a veritable wolf’s meal before 
I could stop myself, and then shuddered at the 
thought that while the day had been a dream 
the night was sure to be a nightmare; but it 
was not, and I slept as peacefully as if I had 
not eaten the half of a roast goose. 

The next day most of the members went 
snipe hunting, expecting to easily get as many 
as a sick man could, but I stayed in camp 
smiling, for the day was cold and still and 
none of them knew the ways of the cunning 
little villain on such days. 

There are an incredible number of gunners in 
the country, local and from abroad, but one 
dredge boat is a greater menace to the wild 
fowl than all the guns, as they will eat their 
way to the very heart of the unknown swamp 
and make of its mystery an open book and ina 
few years there will be no spot where the wild 
things in Nature can set their weary feet. 
There is a seemingly endless waste of marsh 
as yet, but the vast encroaching army of dredge 
boats and ditching machines will soon wear it 
away. 
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The personnel of the club makes an entire 
change every three years, but its traditions and 
its name remain. Some of its traditions are 
interesting.. One night the conversation turned 
on luck, and John Bouls was conceded to be 
the most unlucky man in the club. He is one 
of the most successful hunters and when he 
goes out usually brings back the biggest bag. 
lf by any chance he fails in this he is sure to 
be sick for three days. He upsets his boat 
oftener than any one else, though a fine boat- 
man, and almost always comes back with both 
boots full of water. He has a habit of turning 
his mishap to the good that has won him fame 
not only for bad luck but for being a great 
hunter. Last year while hunting he fell into 
an alligator’s hole that was fifteen feet deep 
and full of water and went clear to the bottom, 
but when he came up he had three alligator 
skins, worth ten dollars each. Another man 
who was not considered unlucky fell into the 
same hole and was swallowed, rubber boots 
and all, by an alligator. A third who went 
down to try and recover the boots (a new pair 
of Goodyear’s snag proof) had his arm bitten 
off close to the shoulder. Such is fame and 
such is luck. 

An arbitrary rule of the club is that no 
one be allowed to tell the truth. The truth 
causes too much trouble and is eschewed under 
penalty. Long years ago when the club first 
organized one member persisted in telling the 
truth at all times. If any man came in with 
ten ducks saying he shot just ten times to get 
them, the truth man would blurt out with 
“ Great Czsar! I heard you shoot fifty times.” 
This would cause trouble and at last the 
truth teller disappeared and was never heard 
of more. Years later a man going deep into a 
cypress swamp in search of a punt pole heard 
a strange creaking noise overhead, and looking 
up saw the skeleton of a man dangling amid the 
Spanish moss in a cypress tree. On the tree 
a placard was nailed, bearing this legend : 
“He defied the tenets of the best society.” 
This is the only clue pointing to the fate of 
the truth-speaking man. 

The shooting is mostly mallard and wild 
geese, though there are many other varieties 
at times. Of mallard there are countless 
swarms. They retire to the swamp out of 
reach of man in the middle of the day, and at 
night they fly to the rice fields morning and 
evening to feed. We set out decoys in the 
small ponds along the way and call them down 
from their lofty flight as they pass. There is a 
constant babble of duck calls on the island— 
old hands training and tuning their calls and 
young ones practising. The swamps about are 
well populated with deer and other animals, 
but not much attention is paid to them. 

Next letter I shall tell something of mallard 
shooting, which I have already experienced. 

No one need be afraid of being imposed on, 
as I shall ignore the rules of the club and 
tell the truth, trusting to be away before it 
is known. 

Let’s Go Club, Dec. 25, 1901. 
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HUNTING IN CANADA 


_ THERE were three of us—Mr. Evan and Dan- 
iel C-—, natives of Pointe au Cheyne (a sta- 
tion on the C. P. R. R.), the place from which 
we set out for the hunting grounds, and my- 
self, from Providence, R. I 

I remained at the Pointe over night with Mr. 
C——,, and we retired with the intention of 
making a very early start next morning. Be- 
fore retiring we saw that everything was in 
readiness—our food, tents, blankets and other 
necessaries—for we knew when Dan said he 
would start early he meant early, and not 8:00 
or 9:00 o'clock. We turned in about 10:00, and 
about 3:15 we were awakened by hearing Dan 
yelling for the luggage. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


hitched on them, got my first one, but missed 
the second. He was a fine one and, after broil- 
ing, came pretty near being perfect. 

The next day was devoted to deer hunting 
without success. The day after we went for 
deer about five miles below camp. Just before 
noon I shot a nice little spike-horn buck, and 
then I was the biggest man in camp that night, 
and our supper consisted of some very fine ven- 
ison. 

One day I was left alone, for Evan and Dan 
were obliged to go out and look after their 
farm duties. I whiled away the time by setting 
some traps for coon, and succeeded in catching 
two fine ones. 

The next morning, when I started to visit 
my coon traps, and was hardly fifty yards from 





“l HAD STARTED DRESSING THE DOE” 


After riding about twelve miles on the 
roughest mountain road you could imagine, we 
arrived at our destination on the shore of Lake 
Commondow. The rest of the day was spent 
in making camp, and a snug one it was, for 
the people of that part of the country come 
pretty near knowing the comforts of camp life; 
and by the time we had finished, thoughts ot 
supper were in order. Dan thought that we 
had better have duck for supper, and told me 
that if I would take the canoe and paddle over 
to a little creek on the other side of the lake 
I might get a shot. I didn’t need to be told the 
second time, and soon was at the mouth of said 
creek. I had no sooner reached there, when a 
pair of big blacks rose and started to go by me, 
surely not more than thirty feet away. I un- 


camp, I heard hounds on the other side of the 
lake. Pausing to listen, I heard a deer coming 
down the mountain side, and saw him plunge 
into the lake. After waiting until the deer was 
about half-way across, I ran to my canoe and, 
after lively paddling for about three hundred 
yards, as the deer headed straight up the lake, I 
overhauled it, and the meat was mine. The 
dogs came to the edge of the lake, but, seeing 
a stranger, immediately took back track. I got 
my deer ashore, which was as fine a doe as I 
ever saw, and had started to dress her, when | 
heard the dogs again and, to my great surprise, 
another small buck came down the same run- 
way and into the lake. I soon had him, for he 
was not so swift a swimmer as the doe. The 
dogs swam the lake this time, and were very 
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grateful for a taste of the spoils, and after I 
had made friends with them, giving them a 
good feed, I took them to the other side of the 
lake, and they soon started on the back-track, 
as I suppose, home. I did regret very much 
that I had no companion to share in my glory; 
for killing two deer inside of an hour and a 
half, is no common thing, especially for one 
man single-handed. I strung them up the best 
I could, took a snap shot at them, and pro- 
ceeded to my traps, and was successful in 
catching another fine coon. 

That afternoon Evan and Dan came in, and 
I decided to pull camp next day, for I had my 
limit number of deer. 

In the afternoon on my last skirmish I went 
about a mile from camp, to lay for a fox which 
we had seen on several occasions. I had 
watched for perhaps half an hour when I saw 
Reynard come in at the other end of the clear- 
ing. After awhile he came within shot, and the 
old forty-four found his shoulder, and his skir. 
was mine. 

Next day we pulled camp. I think of all 
places I ever hunted, that part of Canada is the 
ideal spot, and as for the people they are the 


best and most accommodating I ever met.- 


Now, when I have a leisure moment, I sit down 

and look over my pictures. They carry me 

back to the huntiny; grounds, and it is with 

these pictures I can prove to my friends that 1 

ever saw a deer. Grorce H. Bent. 
East Providence, R. I. 


NORTH CAROLINA SPORT 


Am just back from near South Point, N. C., 
where I had one of the most enjoyable and 
successful gunning and fishing trips of my life. 
There are all varieties of fish there—we 
caught sheepshead as large as twelve pounds, 
red drum, thirty-eight pounds; bluefish, weak- 
fish, black drum, spotted trout, pompano, black- 
fish, tautog (the greatest fighter in the world), 
and all of the other fish of the coast—while 
just out of the town there is plenty of deer and 
quail, and near by, I am told, there are plenty 
of bear. Up the river about six miles, at old 
Fort Fisher, there is a long stretch of vacant 
beach, an ideal place for a preserve, that can 
be secured. It is near a rice field where there 
are thousands of the Wilson snipe, and near 
Buzzard Bay, where there are all the birds 
known to the coast—curlew, plover, yellow 
shanks, graybacks and snipe. On Bald Head 
more woodcock than any other place ever heard 
of—one gunner bagging fifty-three in one day. 
Ducks of all kinds, but only occasionally geese 
and swan. Wo. E. Mayo. 


GAME IN NEBRASKA 


I HAVE seen reports with regard to game 
from nearly every State except Nebraska, in 
Fretp AND STREAM. 

We still have some good shooting here. 
Chicken were more plentiful last fall than for 
many years, and there were lots killed in the 
open season and they are still here in large 
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flocks, which will move northwest in laying 
season. There are not many hatched in Cen- 
tral Nebraska any more. 

Quail are more plentiful than they have been 
ever been, and by the time the closed period 
is up in 1903, the country will be full of them. 

This used to be one of the finest places in the 
Union for ducks and geese, but spring shooting 
is spoiling the shooting. I was on the Platte 
River last spring a week, and my partner and I 
only killed seven geese and eighteen ducks, and 
there was not one of these in shape to eat as 
they were thin and full of pin feathers. 

There was flock after flock that did not even 
stop on the river but went right on over further 
north to where they could feed and roost with- 
out being disturbed. 

Our duck shooting a year ago last fall was 
the best ever known here in that season; all the 
creeks and ponds being full of water, furnished 
plenty of water and feed. 

I hope they will pass a law to abolish spring 
shooting, or if they cannot do that give us back 
the old law to prohibit shooting from a blind. 

Rising City, Neb. BARKER. 


A WILD REGION 


For a man who likes a hunting trip in a 
rough country far remote from civilization 
where game is plentiful, he could not go to a 
better place than the Sierra Madres of North- 
west Mexico, distant from El Paso, Texas, 
some two hundred miles. After getting your 
guns, ammunition and bedding through the 
custom-house here—there is no duty on guns 
provided you make bond to return them, and 
you are allowed one hundred rounds of rifle 
cartridges free, also a revolver and cartridges— 
you take the Sierra Madre route to Casas 
Grandes, where Pink Robinson will furnish you 
horses, saddle and pack, also a guide. After 
buying your “chuck,” you pack and turn west 
when about the third day you find yourself on 
the backbone of the continent in a wonderfully 
beautiful though rough section covered with 
pine timber and luxuriant grass for your ponies. 
Pushing on west for five or six miles you halt 
at the brink of a deep gorge and far below you 
see the Gaviland as it leaps and rushes over 
its rocky bed, and here you are in the hunter’s 
paradise. Deer, turkeys, pigeons, parrots, squir- 
rels, bear and lions, while the deep pools hide 
trout galore. A party of four of us spent ten 
days in that region last fall at a cost of sixty 
dollars each; but just let me say it is no trip 
for a tenderfoot. You ride over trails and 
over places where there are no trails, that no 
one who is not an old-timer need try, and then 
there is a possibility of being potted by a wan- 
dering Apache, so I say again it is no region 
for boys or tenderfoots. I. J. Busn. 

El Paso, Texas. 


FROM VIRGINIA‘ 


“VirGINIA is heaven,” where the white man 
is a gentleman—he hunts all day and never 
works. 
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The section about Green Bay, Va., which I 
am about to describe, is populated’ by poor 
whites and negroes which are even poorer. 
But there is no one so poor, irrespective of 
color, that they can’t afford to keep at least 
a couple of hounds. There are deer-hounds, 
fox-hounds, blood-hounds and hounds—bird- 
dogs, coon-dogs, rabbit-dogs, dogs and dogs. 

Every one hunts; no white man works. The 


men-folks are off before daylight with their 
horn, “hosses” and dogs, for deer or fox, while 
the family’s boys do the chores and the planta- 
tion work. A colored man servant in Virginia, 
is a boy. 


irrespective of age, Imagine an 
eighty-year-old “boy.” 

Maybe it is a poor day for hunting. They 
get home early. Well, there are quail and rab- 
bits right in their orchards and yard. Or, may- 
be, company has come, then they all “set” about 
and swap yarns, and should it be a bright, 
moonlight night they will all “set” up in the 
cow-pea patch for a shot at turkey or deer. 
Maybe they have a coon or ’possum hunt. . 

But, off again early in the morning. They 
usually carry some corn bread and salt pork 
in their saddle-bags. For the dogs? No, for 
their own lunch. The dogs live mostly on 
climate and sunshine; maybe they get the game 
which this particular morning probably consists 
of rabbits and fox. They rest a while for 
breakfast. The dogs get the rabbits and the 
horses graze. All are tired. 

There is a suggestion made and they decide 
to show the foxes to Mrs. Redd, a prosperous 
neighboring widow lady, upon whose land they 
have been hunting and who has lately been 
complaining of the foxes stealing her chickens. 
and, perhaps, Mrs. Redd won't be glad, and 
rejoicing, offer them wine. 

They don’t go home until late that night, and 
they can be heard going, too, but suddenly the 
dogs are off. Beautiful voices Virginia hounds 
have, but especially musical on this clear, cool 
moonlight night among the big timber. And 
then the coon is treed and the boys go home to 
enjoy the slumber which the proper mixture 
of climate, wine and exercise gives them. 

I spent the fall on one of my plantations to 
enjoy a couple of months’ sport shooting. 
Sport, did I say? Well, no! The deer grazed 
with my cattle, the quail fed with the chickens. 
Several time I found wild turkey associating 
with my domestic ones, rabbits all over, squirrels 
ran ahout on my house top, and twice game 
called on me in my own house—once a coon in 
the attic and the other time a skunk. But, ’nuf 
said. I am going down again this winter, and 
maybe the game won't be as tame; then I can 
enjoy some hunting. 

I will tell you about it when it happens ana 
if T get a line onto any good hunting yarns I 
will send them in. Frep. W. Wo Fr, Jr. 

The Jasmine Farms, Green Bay, Va. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


ANOTHER STRANGE EXPERIENCE 


AFTer reading “A Novel Angling Experi- 
ence,” by Mr. W. H. Sperry, in the November 
FIELD AND STREAM, I am going to give my ex- 
perience; have promised myself to do so every 
day since it occurred, but have put it off from 
day to day until now I am not the first to give 
a similar experience. 

Last June a party of Sioux City business 
and profesional men and friends of mine 
stole away to Lake Washington, Minn., for 
a few days’ outing, looking for the festive black 
bass, and the second day there, Mr. W. C. 
Eagon, the proprietor of the Oxford Hotel of 
this city, and myself, were out, and becoming 
tired of fly-casting concluded to try still fishing 
for a while, and after putting an ideal frog 
on my hook, I made a cast of about thirty 
yards over in the edge of the rushes, using a 
float expecting to have to wait before having 
to pull one in; but the frog had no more than 
touched the water until down the whole thing 
went with a splash, the water flying up where 
the float went down in a regular little geyser as 
we have all seen it done when we have one of 
those quick strikes by a hungry large-mouth. 
I knew I had a good fish hooked and used my 
best efforts to land him, and when I had him 
well under way he changed his mind and away 
he went, my reel fairly singing and smoking 
until finally I got him coming in again, and at 
another lunge he succeeded in getting under a 
rush, and in my efforts to loosen him my line 
broke and my fondest hopes were blasted. It 
was another case of the “big fish that got 
away.” 

Two days later I was out with Dr. S. C. 
Hatch, also of Sioux City, about one mile from 
where I had lost my fish two days before 
casting frogs, and among other strikes that | 
had was a very strong one, and after having 
the prettiest fight of my life with him, first 
my way, then his, I succeeded in getting my 
landing net under him. Imagine my surprise 
to find my Simmons bass hook and snell, with 
about three inches of “Knox-all” line attached 
to it, imbedded in his jaw. It was my fish, the 
one that had borrowed my hook two days 
previous, and it was the most beautiful one I 
ever saw. It tipped the scales at four and one- 
half pounds, and, while I have caught larger 
ones at Lake Washington, I never caught one 
that I appreciated catching more than that one. 

I have the hook in my tackle box and pro- 
duce it in evidence when telling the story ver- 
bally, as fishermen are skeptics, we all know, 
but I readily believe Mr. Sperry’s story and 
hope he will not accuse me of plagiarism. 

Sioux City, Ia. C. Erurs Nicwots. 




















HOW A GRIZZLY GOT HIS SUPPER 


Wuite with the United States Geological 
Survey in Northern Montana during the sum- 
mer of 1901, we were in some of the roughest 
mountain ranges in the Rockies, consequently 
we were among all the large game of the 
Rockies, and among them the grizzly bear and 
the white goat. We found the grizzly quite 
plentiful in some places. One morning while 
at work on top of a high peak the head engi- 
neer told me to take his field-glasses and see 
if I could discover any game anywhere near. 
I took the glasses and, looking off to the south 
about a mile, I saw two large grizzlies out on 
a snowdrift fighting over the remains of a 
goat. I showed them to the rest of the party. 
I then got around where I could see to the 
north. I looked the country all over, but I 
didn’t see anyhing. Then I happened to look 
down over a large cliff, and about a thousand 
feet below us I saw what I at first thought 
were three rocks on the snow, but taking a 
second look I saw it was an old she grizzly 
and two cubs lying asleep. We were on top ot 
a peak very near eleven thousand feet high 
and it broke off perpendicular for a thousand 
feet or more on three sides, and the old lady 
and her cubs were almost straight down be- 
neath us. We looked at them through the 
field-glasses. We then took a good look at 
them through the theodolite, which brought 
them very near; in fact, we could bring them 
so near we could see their eyes and claws. I 
presume there are very few hunters who have 
had the privilege of viewing a family of griz- 
zlies through a theodolite. 

Well, I started to tell about a grizzly and 
his supper. A few days after seeing the bears— 
in fact, it was on the next peak we were on, 
which was about ten thousand feet high—we 
had finished our work and started for camp 
and it was getting along toward sundown. We 
were going down to where our horses were 
tied, as we usually rode as far or as near the 
top of the peak as we could. We had just 

vt started down when, happening to look 
along the ridge to the northwest of us, I saw 
three goats running across the ridge. I thought 
it rather strange to see them running, as they 
hardly ever run. Even while a person is shoot- 
ing at them they will only walk off. I told 
the rest of the party to look at the goats. I 
thought something was after them, and in 


about half a minute there came a bear in sight. 
They were doing their best to get away from 
him. We stopped and watched the race. The 
bear follows by scent, never by sight, so that 
the goats really had the best of the race if 
they had only known where to go, but they ran 
out on a high point or cliff that they could get 
off of only by the way they came, and to turn 
back and meet the bear. They got out as far 
as they could and waited for the bear to come, 
which he finally did, as it took him some little 
time to track them up in places. At a time 
or two he was running in plain sight of the 
goats, but he didn’t seem to know it, as he 
would have his head down and nose near the 
ground. 

There were three of the goats—mother and 
her two kids. The bear followed them out on 
to the point or cliff, and there he caught one 
of the kids and one blow from his front paw 
killed it. We could see them quite plainly, as 
they were not over three or four hundred yards 
from us. We didn’t molest the bear, as it was 
in July and the hides were no good; and the 
goats we didn’t want, as they are not fit to eat 
at any time, and it is only late in the fall and 
during the winter that the goats’ hides are any 
good. The bear, after killing the kid, had no 
interest in the others, but began devouring his 
supper. 

The goat is an easy prey to the grizzly, as it 
is not a very swift animal and the grizzly can 
soon run it down, and wherever goats are 
found bears will also be found lurking. 

Although this is one of the finest bear dis- 
tricts in the West, there is very little hunting 
done through the country we were in, as it is 
so rough that it is almost inaccessible. 

W. L. Winecar (Guide). 

St. Anthony P. O., Fremont Co., Idaho. 


THAT DRUMMING OF THE PARTRIDGE 


THERE seems to be much diversity of opin- 
ion regarding the method followed by the ruf- 


fed grouse, or partridge, to produce the 
drumming sound. Authorities do not seem to 
agree. Mr. Everett Smith says: “ The ruffed 
grouse performs its drumming upon the trunk 
of a standing tree of rather small size, prefer- 
ably one that is inclined from the perpendicular 
and in the following manner: commencing near 
the base of the tree selected, the bird flutters 
upward with somewhat slow progress, but 
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rapidly beating wings, which produces the 
drumming sound. Having thus ascended fif- 
teen or twenty feet it glides quietly on the wing 
to the ground and repeats its manceuvre.” Ac- 
cording to this authority a tree, usually spruce, 
having a diameter of about six inches and in- 
clining at an angle of about fifteen degrees, is 
selected. Frequently these trees are used so 
extensively, and for so long a time, that the 
bark on the upper side will be much worn. 

Another authority, Captain Bendire: “After 
strutting about for a few minutes, the male 
flew straight up, as high as the surrounding 
trees, about fourteen feet; here he remained 
stationary an instant, and while on suspended 
wings, imitated distant thunder, meanwhile 
dropping down slowly to the spot from where 
he started, to repeat the same thing over 
again.” 

The Indians, on the other hand, who live in 
the regions frequented by this grouse, claim 
that the drumming is produced while flying 


from the branches of a tree to the ground? 


repeating the operation several times in suc- 
cession. 

For my part I am disposed to agree with the 
explanation given by perhaps the very best 
woodsman of the present day, Mr. Edwyn 
Sandys. 

“This drumming,” he says, “is heard most 
frequent during the breeding season, and early 
autumn months. It is a low, muffled beating, 
yet it may be heard at a considerable distance. 
It is caused by the beating of the wings, be- 
ginning with measured strokes which rapidly 
run into each other—buff-buff-buff-burr-r-r-r. 
A popular belief is that grouse always drum 
upon a fallen log and produce the sound by 
beating the log with stiffened wings. This is 
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erroneous, for the bird will drum upon a stone, 
a grassy or mossy mound, or upon the ground, 
as suits its fancy. It may be a call to the 
female, but it certainly is continued long after 
the breeding season. When ready to drum they 
stood erect with head thrown back and tail 
raised and spread like a fan. The wings were 
spread to their full extent, and then brought 
sharply against the sides in successive strokes 
which increased in rapidity until the separate 
strokes were blurred together in a rolling 
sound somewhat like low distant thunder or 
the rumble of a carriage over a short wooden 
bridge. Now this bears upon the oft-disputed 
question of whether the bird’s wings strike the 
log or the bird’s body. I say the body and the 
body only, although, of course, they may now 
and then accidentally strike whatever the bird 
is perched upon.” 

In any event the sound is a baffling one, 
which may appear to come in turn from right, 
left, front and rear, although the bird has not 
changed its position. It is no easy task to stalk 
the concealed drummer, yet any one who has 
the patience to advance only while the drum is 
in action, and to remain motionless but alert 
during the intervals, may obtain a view of the 
curious performance. 

It is queer that scarcely two woodsmen will 
agree as to the methods employed and the 
cause of this peculiar ventriloqual sound. The 
almost impossibility of getting sufficiently near 
the bird to have full view of the drumming 
operation makes so many different explana- 
tions possible, and, further, the peculiar over- 
confidence of woodsmen and the value set on 
their ipsi dixit. 

J. A. MacDona cp. 
E. I., Canada. 


Hermanville, P. 
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FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 


THAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute a precious 
heritage which should be jealously guarded. They are the magnet that draws the overworked 
business man to Nature—the safety-valve to our high pressure civilization. 

THAT hunting and fishing ts not a cruel pastime if humanely employed. Flesh-eating 
is a natural part of the great plan of survival. Even sentimentalists cannot gainsay this long- 
established and evidential truth. Wanton and extravagant killing does not belong to the ques 


n. 

THAT the protection of game, comprising birds, animals and fishes, can be more effica- 
ciously accomplished by the co-operative establishment throughout North America of «4 
uniform system of laws, irrespective of Governmental boundary lines, based, instead, on, 
perhaps, three sectional divisions by climatic zones. 

THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law enforce- 
ment, etc., game would multiply to justify more extended open seasons. 

THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion or extermination 
is threatened or imminent, should be prohibited for a term regulated in duration by the 
exigencies existing and the necessary time fo normal restoration. 

THAT Spring shooting or the shooting o killing of game animals, birds and fishes 
during their respective breeding seasons is most reprehensible and should be abolished for- 


eve: 


even under existing conditions. 


". 
THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unnecessary, 


AT a universal gun tax or license is desirable, with restrictions as to the destructive 


characteristics of firearms. 


THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain for the 
propagation of alien species and the maintenance and increase of native game birds, animals 


and fishes. 


CHESTNUT GROVES TO RECLAIM 
WASTE LAND 


THERE are coal oil kings, steel barons and 
Napoleons of finance, but within the next five 
years Coleman K. Sober, of Lewisburg, Union 
County, will be the chestnut king of the coun- 
try. He is the owner of the largest chestnut 
grove in the United States. It comprises two 
hundred and five acres of land on which there 
are growing over one hundred thousand chest- 
nut trees. Mr. Sober’s object has been to solve 
the problem of rendering productive and profit- 
able the millions of acres of wild mountaim 
land in his commonwealth. 

Mr. Sober’s attention was first attracted to 
the culture of chestnuts when he was a lad 
of twelve on his father’s farm. While his 
father was grafting fruits the boy insisted that 
he graft small chestnut trees. The old gentle- 
man laughed at the idea as preposterous. Five 
years ago the boy, then a man past forty-five, 
put into execution his early idea, and it is a 


demonstrable proposition that he will have an 
income of thousands a year from his chestnut 
orchard within the next few years. 

The trees are all growing upon what would 
otherwise be waste mountain land, soil that 
could not even be profitably utilized as sheep 
pasture. It is such land as is found in every 
county of the State where lumbering operations 
have denuded the soil and left it a wilderness 
of underbrush and tangled vine. Last fall Mr. 
Sober harvested his first crop, thirty bushels of 
Paragon chestnuts, the market value of which 
is $7 per bushel. He distributed the crop 
among his friends. 

The Sober chestnut groves are located on the 
mountain sides that inclose Irish Valley, six 
miles from Paxinos Station, and about eight 
miles from Shamokin. Irish Valley is a beau- 
tiful and fertile depression walled in to the 
east and the west by parallel spurs of the 
Alleghenies. The sides of the latter are slop- 
ing and rocky, originally covered with oak, sap 
pine and chestnut timber. The pine and oak 
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were cut down a generation ago, leaving the 
chestnut standing in places. Some of the latter 
was marketed and there has since grown up a 
second growth of this timber. 

‘The method pursued by Mr. Sober in begin- 
ning his chestnut grove experiment was to cut 
down the standing trees on this land in the fall. 
The following spring young shoots would ap- 
pear around the stump of the fallen tree. 
(hese shoots were grafted with scions of the 
Paragon nut, a chestnut that was originally 
raised by W. L. Shaffer, of Philadelphia, from 
a foreign nut planted many years ago. This 
Paragon nut is about five times the size of the 
average American chestnut. It is crisp and 
sweet and differs from the Italian chestnut, 
which is coarse and tasteless, or else has an 
acorn flavor which is decidedly unpleasant. 
The first scions used in grafting the Sober trees 
were obtained from W. H. Engle, of Marietta, 


o 
Mr. Engle originally conceived the idea of 
raising chestnuts for the market. His chestnut 
grove in Lancaster County comprised about 
thirty-five acres, until it was destroyed by fire. 
The owner has since died, and the grove was 
not restored, but before it was devastated he 
was offered $25,000 for his thirty-five acres. 

Two of the grafted Paragon chestnut trees 
standing near the gateway of the Engle home 
last year bore seven bushels of chestnuts each, 
which wholesaled at $6 per bushel. 

Ninety per cent. of the trees in Mr. Sober’s 
groves were grafted during the first year. The 
Paragon scions were cut in February and laid 
away in sand, and the grafting process begun 
in early spring. The first grafting was done 
by Mr. Sober himself with the assistance of a 
farmhand or two. Last year he employed eight 
nurserymen for five weeks, each man grafting 
on an average three hundred trees per day. 
Last spring the same number of men were 
employed for the same period. Ninety per cent. 
of the grafts were successful. 


The “cleft,” or wedge graft, which was 
originally used, has been entirely superseded 
by the “tongue,” or whip graft. This graft is 


held in place by a wax, the formula of which 
is original with Mr. Sober, and is made as 
follows: To two pounds of rosin there are 
added one pound of beeswax and one-halt 
pound of beef tallow. This melted togethe. 
and worked like taffy will stand any weather. 
This was colored so that the work of each man 
can be distinguished by the color of the wax 
used. 

Mr. Sober has expended something like $50,- 
000 in developing and maintaining the model 
farm of which his chestnut groves are the 
boundary. The Sobers for three generations 
have owned the property. The present farm 
consists of six hundred acres, with a palatial 
rural home; stables, with twenty-four bo. 
stalls for the blooded horses, permanent water 
supply and sanitary arrangements everywhere ; 
granaries, greenhouses, blacksmith shop, and in 
course of construction an immense fish pond, 
with trout pools and a half-mile race track. 
The entire property is illumined by gas manu- 
factured on the premises. 
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The principal chestnut grove stretches along 
the bordering mountain side for nearly a mile 
on the right handeside of the road. It con- 
sists of one hundred and thirty acres. An 
eighty-acre grove crowns the hillside to the 
left. The roads leading to the chestnut groves 
are bordered with cherry trees, forty feet apart. 
Between the farmhouse and the mountain are 
orchards of peach, pear, apple, cherry and 
other fruits, embracing over sixty acres. 

The chestnut trees begin bearing in a very 
small way the second year. The third year the 
burrs increase in number and as high as three 
pints of chestnuts have been gathered from a 
three-year-old tree and not more than six feet 
high. ‘The four and five-year-old trees bear 
from two quarts to half a peck, and as the tree 
grows the yield increases proportionately. 

There are to-day on the Sober farm one 
hundred thousand tree, which will bear from 
one pint upward of chestnuts next fall. Ifa 
general average of one quart per tree be esti- 
mated for the yield of the groves the product 
in round numbers will be thirty-one hundred 
and twenty-five bushels of chestnuts. At the 
low rate of $6 per bushel an income of $18,750 
is assured. Allowing $3,750 for the expenses 
of protecting and gathering the crop the net 
profit to Mr. Sober will be $15,000. And this 
from land which for agricultural purposes 
would not bring $3 per acre. As the grove in- 
creases in size and age there must, of necessity, 
be a weeding out. But while the number of 
trees will be reduced, the productiveness of the 
grove will not be lessened. 

Mr. Sober’s idea for reclaiming waste land, 
and in which he is endeavoring to interest arb- 
oriculturists all over the country, is the trans- 
planting of young chestnut seedlings. The es- 
tablishment of a grove from planting the nut 
he regards as a process entirely too slow. 
There are millions of young chestnut seedlings 
on otherwise waste land on which can be 
grafted the Paragon scion with no expense be- 
yond the cost of grafting and protection against 
the enemies of the chestnut. These enemies, 
in the order of their danger, are fire, weevil 
and thieves. 

Concerning the value of birds on the farm 
Mr. Sober writes FIELD AND STREAM as fol- 
lows: 

“Chestnut trees seem to be more exempt 
from attacks of numerous kinds of insects than 
are many other trees. With the exception of 
the chestnut weevil, depredations by insects in 
my chestnut groves have been unimportant. 
The native chestnut weevil is, by all odds, the 
most formidable of all insect enemies the 
chestnut grower has to contend against. Last 
summer | made some investigations to ascer- 
tain what birds of our native species preyed 
upon these weevils and found that while sev- 
eral of our summer residents would eat them 
the common king-bird (Tyrannus), wood pe 
wee and great-crested flycatcher were especially 
serviceable in this respect. 

“The little spotted downy woodpecker alse 
devoured them and chewinks which are numet- 
ous about the thick underbrush, in a nearby 
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slashing, occasionally ate the weevils. These 
and many other kinds of our native birds 
should be protected because of their beneficia: 
habits. 

“Unfortunately the ‘bee-bird,’ as the king- 
bird is commonly called, is despised by many 
who keep bees, and the down woodpecker, the 
smallest of his tribe, is popularly known as the 
‘sap-sucker’ because it is wrongfully claimed 
he sucks the sap from apple trees. Unfortu- 
nately the downy woodpecker is made to suffer 
with his life, which, if spared, would be most 
valuable to the orchardist, for the mischief done 
by the yellow-billed woodpecker, a much larg:r 
bird and one which is found in this region only 
as a migrant.” 
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Indians who, in true Indian fashion, kill often 
five animals for every one that they properly 
consume. In the United States statutes there 
is not one line of game law, either to protect 
the game of Alaska or restrict its slaughter in 
any manner. 

_ Nature has been millions of years in develop- 
ing the wonderful animal forms now inhabit- 
ing our Arctic province, but which foolish and 
short-sighted man is now thoughtlessly exter- 
minating. Unless quick and effective measures 
are taken by Congress, the next ten years of 
slaughter will wipe out the work of ages, and 


leave Alaska only a barren, lifeless waste otf 


rugged mountains and dreary tundras. Al- 
ready the western side of Alaska has been al- 
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KADIAK BEAR IN NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK (PHOTO COPYRIGHTED ) 


A NATIONAL GAME PRESERVE IN 
ALASKA 


To-pay Alaska contains the grandest hunting 
grounds in North America. They are inhabited 
by the giant moose, the largest antlered animal 
inhabiting the earth; the Kadiak brown bear, 
largest of all flesh-eating land animals, and the 
mountain caribou, largest and finest of its 
genus. The snow-white mountain sheep is 
there, the mountain goat, black and yellow 
bears galore, and the rare, new glacier bear, as 
yet never seen in captivity, and in only one 
museum. 

All these fine animals are being slaughtered 
by sportsmen, hide-hunters, head-hunters and 


most cleared of large mammalian life. 

The favorite haunts of the grandest game 
of Alaska are not, and never can be, adapted 
to the wants of the husbandman. So far as 
known, they contain few precious metal de- 
posits worthy of mention. Those rugged, 
rocky crags and peaks never will know the 
wire fence and the cowboy. Those mosquito- 
ridden, water-soaked tundras invite the wild 
goose and sandhill crane, not the plow ana 
harrow. 

Economically, there is no reason why Na- 
ture’s great natural gameland in Southern 
Alaska should not be fixed and established for 
all time as a National Game Preserve and 
made a heritage for generations yet unborn 
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We of to-day have no right, either moral or 
legal, to destroy all the zoological resources of 
nature, and hand over to our grandchildren a 


world destitute of wild life. The resources and 

the beauties of Nature are an entailed heritage, 

which it would be criminal in us to destroy. 
And What Is Our Duty in Alaska? 

The answer is very simple—the logical se- 
quence of existing facts. As if disposed by 
Nature to make easy the task of preservation, 
a narrow strip of coast-wise territory in south- 
western Alaska, extending from the head of 
Bristol Bay around to Yakutat Bay, is to-day 
a natural park, stocked abundantly with the 
grandest wild animals now living in North 
America. This region is the home of the giant 
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loading firearms to natives in that territory 
should be stopped immediately before it is 
too late. 

The interior boundary of the game prserve 
which I have the honor to propose, should, 
for reasons too numerous to state here, be as 
follows: 

Begin at Nushagak, extend along the Nusha- 
gak River to its confluence with the Nalchatna; 
thence along that stream to where it crosses 
the 155th meridian of west longitude: from 
thence in a direct line to latitude 52 degrees 
and longitude 152 degrees, which point is north 
of Tyonek, and distant therefrom eighty miles; 
thence eastward along the 62d parallel of lati- 
tude to where that parallel crosses the Copper 
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NATIONAL GAME PRESERVES 
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a FOR THE PERPETUATION OF 
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moose, caribou, Kadiak bear, white sheep, 
mountain goat, glacier bear, black bear, ribbon 
seal and a host of smaller forms. It is in- 
habited by a very small number of Indians and 
Aleuts, and a very few white traders and hunt- 
ers. Congress should pass a law creating of 
this territory a National Game Preserve, and 
providing for its effective protection and regu- 
lation, on about the same general lines as 
Yellowstone Park. If it is found advisable 
to permit a limited amount of hunting under 
government license, let the law so provide. 
The interests of the natives can be conserved, 
but no Indian that ever trod moccasin or 
bootleather ever again should be permitted to 
slaughter big game at will. Their shameful 
work in Western Alaska shall never be re- 
peated in the South. The sale of breech- 


River; from thence to the summit of Mt. St. 
Elias, and the head of the northeasterly arm of 
Yakutat Bay. This reservation includes the 
whole of the Alaskan and Kenai Peninsulas, 
Kadiak Island and Afognak Island, but no 
other islands. 

There are many reasons why the boundary 
and the areas included in the preserve should 
be as above (see map), and neither more nor 
less. It is not claimed, however, that the re- 
mainder of Alaska should be left without game 
laws—far from it. 

But that is another matter. This area is 
clear-cut, easily protected, and as yet well 
stocked with wild life. It contains all large 
species found in Alaska except the polar bear. 

In the preservation of a grand series of 
North American types it is the line of least re- 
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PERSEVERE, 


sistance, and the shortest and surest road to a 
result. It can be made to serve as a great 
reservoir for animal life, like the Yellowstone 
Park, forever overflowing and stocking the 
regions around it. * 

A bill providing for a National Game Pre- 
serve in Alaska on the line proposed will im- 
mediately be introduced in Congress. If it 
receives sufficient indorsement it can be passed 
at this session. All persons who are willing 
to aid in securing its passage can do so by writ- 
ing to their congressional representatives in be- 
half of the “Alaskan Game Preserve Bill,” and 
they are requested also to communicate with 
the undersigned at the New York Zoological 
Park, stating their views on this subject. 

Wituram T. Hornapay 


STAND BY THE FORESTS! 
ARTICLE VII.—FOREST PRESERVES. 


“Section 7.—The lands of the State, now 
owned or hereafter acquired, constituting the 
forest preserve as now fixed by law, shall be 
forever kept as wild forest lands. They shall 
not be leased, sold or exchanged, or be taken 
by any corporation, public or private, nor shall 
the timber thereon be sold, removed or de- 
stroyed.” 

The above clause in the State Constitution, 
the only safeguard we have for our precious 
public heritage, the matchless Adirondack for- 
ests, against intrigue and spoliation at the hands 
of soulless lumbermen and land speculators, is 
in danger of being annulled. A bill with that 
object has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature, and is being pushed with 
vigor. Unfortunately, the very State officials 
to whose guardianship the people have intrust- 
ed the forest interests of the commonwealth 
have gone over to the enemy. 

I call upon every reader of FreELD AND STREAM 
—particularly those who are voters in this 
State—to exert their utmost influence to kill 
this insidious attack upon the established pol- 
icy of the State with reference to its forests, 
jeopardizing as it does the very existence in 
future of the incalculably valuable forest area 
of the State. Harry V. Raprorp 


BUFFALO JONES’ GREAT LIFE,WORK 


WE are sure the readers of Fretp AND 
STREAM will wish Mr. Jones all possible success 
in his earnest and practical efforts to carry out 
a most noble work. Ina recent letter he writes 
us as follows: 

“I am profoundly impressed with your de- 
partment motto ‘Preserve, Protect, Propagate.’ 
Suppose all periodicals, Congress, State Legis- 
latures, Societies and individuals should adopt 
that motto, and all practise it, can any mathe- 
matician solve the problem as to the result and 
the value of animals, birds and fishes at the 
end of a quarter of a century? I do not mean 
alone in a pecuniary way, but their value to 
the sportsman and their virtue to appease the 
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hunger of millions that are sure to go hungry 
if we heed not your wise advice. 

“Your motto does not only impress me, it 
haunts me whenever I turn to it. That great 
buffalo skull so vividly drawn, brings back to 
me the days in the sixties and seventies, and I 
can look back over my trail and see the thou- 
sands of carcasses that I so wickedly slew, and 
more wickedly let go to waste. 

“I at the time realized it was wicked, yes, 
desperately wicked, and every day would swear 
off and fully determine to break my gun over 
the wagon wheel as soon as camp was reached, 
but when that time came I realized it was the 
only instrument I possessed that would con- 
vince the bloodthirsty red man that my scalp 
should never dangle at his belt, and instead of 
breaking it, I would oil it up and spend the 
long winter nights eating buffalo tongue and 
moulding bullets, which, to a hunter in those 
days, were absolutely necessary. 

“One vow then made so repeatedly has how- 
ever been fulfilled. I solemnly pledged myself 
if ever the American bison should be on the 
verge of extinction, I would atone for my 
cussedness by rescuing enough to reproduce as 
many as I had slain, and my soul is over- 
joyed to know that the realization is rapidly 
approaching, as I caught over one hundred 
calves, and to-day, they and their offspring 
number over five hundred head. And if the 
government would only do a little, I would see 
the accomplishment if I am spared another 
twenty years. 

I am aranging to go into the Northwest 
Territory of Canada this spring and endeavor 
to save some of the wood bison that are left 
up there. I estimated in 1808, when I passed 
over their range, there were about eighty head, 
and don’t think the number now is any less. 
I hope to return by July and make a dash up a 
river, a tributary of the Hudson’s Bay, and 
bring out some musk ox and reindeer. I have 
fully arranged with the Canadian Government 
to bring out ten bison, eighteen musk ox and 
thirty-six reindeer. To be sure it will be an 
expensive trip, but nothing in the way of fi- 
nances should stand in the way of such a cause. 

“T am indeed greatly interested in establish- 
ing the new race of cattle that can survive the 
blizzards of winter and the persistent flies 
of the once ‘American Desert,’ to which 
you referred in your January number— 
‘catalo,’ a new species created by crossing 
the buffalo with domestic cattle. I have them 
well along to perfection, and we now have one 
hundred head. They are the perfect animal 
and no mistake. I expect also to establish a 
sheep that will utilize these plains without 
artificial food or shelter, by crossing the moun- 
tain sheep (big horns) with our native sheep. 
The musk ox, of all herbivorous animals, is 
king of the blizzards, and I am exceedingly 
anxious to engraft it on some kind of native 
animals—on buffalo first, then on to the domestic 
cattle—and see what can be done in building up 
an animal with a constitution, meat and robe 
superior to even the dream of an ideal bovine. 
“T know exactly where to go to capture these 
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animals—as I have been there and don’t take 
any say-so for it. 

“IT am almost discouraged about Congress 
setting aside a preserve for the buffalo and 
other American animals, and I propose to go 
right ahead and organize a private company to 
do what our lawmakers have so long neglected. 

“T hope and trust that Fretp anp STREAM and 
kindred magazines will keep on and on in the 
grand and glorious efforts to ‘preserve, protec: 
and propagate’ America’s fast-vanishing wild 
animals, birds and fishes.” 


NATURAL ENEMIES OF OUR GAME 
By CoLeMAN K. Soper 


For the past thirty-five years I have been 
engaged in the lumber business in Centra, 
Pennsylvania. This occupation has given 
abundant opportunity to engage in my favorite 
diversion—the hunting of ruffed grouse—and 
to study the life histories of birds and mam- 
mals. 

As already stated, I am partial to hunting 
grouse, and such interest has naturally led me 
to observe with particular care the habits of 
this bird and likewise his natural enemies, 
which, in some instances, have almost exter- 
minated this species of game bird in localities 
where it was formerly plentiful. 

Prior to the enactment of our present game 
laws, professional market hunters destroyed, by 
snaring and otherwise, great numbers of ruffed 
grouse, and virtually by their efforts depopu- 
lated sections of the State where these birds 
were numerous. Happily this work, through 
the efforts of our game commission, has been 
discontinued. 

Among our native mammals which now 
cause the greatest injury to grouse and wild 
song-birds are foxes, wild cats, skunks, weasels 
and minks, all of which, in my opinion, should 
be destroyed by sportsmen, farmers and natu- 
ralists. I am aware that .there are eminent 
naturalists who defend skunks and weasels, but 
from my forty years experience on the farm 
and in the woods, where I have had all chances 
of observing the ways of these animals, I am 
convinced they do much more harm than good. 

The common cotton-tail rabbit has no more 
relentless a foe than is the weasel; the weasel 
often does great mischief in the poultry yard. 
Weasels, likewise, destroy grouse, quail and 
numerous kinds of song birds. Weasels catch 
mice, rats and feed to some extent on insects, 
but their evil ways cause them, in my opinion, 
to be far more detrimental than beneficial. 

Skunks are common in Pennsylvania. They 
aunt in the night time, and it is true, as zoologi- 
cal authorities tell us, they consume grubs and 
beetles and live to some extent on good, neu- 
tral and harmful insect life. These prolific 


night-prowling animals, however, also devour 
their young and they rob all the nests of birds 
or fowls they can find. 
trious hunters; 


Skunks are most indus- 
they destroy great numbers of 
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nests of grouse, quail, turkeys and the many 
wild song and insect-catching birds which build 
on the ground and in low bushes where the 
nests can be reached from the ground. Skunks 
are frequent visitors to farmers’ poultry yards, 
where they often cause much loss. 

The bay lynx, best known as wild cat and 
catamount, like the black bear is increasing in 
many sections of Pennsylvania, where the 
abundant cover of large areas of slashings and 
bark peelings furnish them with secure re- 
treats. Wild cats destroy great numbers of 
rabbits, besides many small birds, squirrels, 
and they often “tackle” porcupines. Wild cats 
live in localities where the ruffed grouse has 
its home and many of these pretty game birds, 
as well as wild turkeys, are killed by skulking 
cats, which often catch domestic fowls that 
wander along borders of woods and thickets. 

Foxes have noses equal or superior to our 
best bird dogs and the vast number of game 
birds, particularly ruffed grouse, which these 


*cunning robbers destroy is surprising. Foxes 


know nothing about a close season, but hunt 
three hundred and sixty-five days each year, 
and they are very objectionable to farmers 
on account of their depredations to domestic 
fowls. 

In some of the western counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, where red foxes are numerous, they 
devour many lambs and sometimes kill young 
pigs. They often catch mice and other small 
quadrupeds; they eat grasshoppers and other 
insects, but they are far more injurious than 
otherwise and deserve extermination. I have 
known foxes to be so plentiful in a locality 
where ruffed grouse were abundant that in a 
few seasons the birds were almost extermin- 
ated; but when efforts were successfully mad¢ 
to destroy the foxes with poison and in other 
ways, the grouse soon re-established themselves 
and became almost as plentiful as in former 
years. 

Our fauna embraces many species of hawks 
and owls, and, contrary to belief, a majority 
of these birds are friends and not enemies of 
mankind. The goshawk, Cooper’s hawk and 
sharp-shinned are all detrimental species which 
destroy great numbers of wild birds. The gos- 
hawk and Cooper’s hawk kill many grouse and 
quail. 

The raven, a shy resident in remote moun- 
tainous sections, robs nests of grouse and 
turkeys and catches their young; many other 
small kinds of wild birds, which breed in un- 
frequented mountain wilds, suffer from the 
raven’s foraging excursions. 

The common crow, less distrustful of man 
than his larger relative, the raven, often de- 
stroys nests of grouse or catches their young. 
Crows are notorious thieves and they rob 
nearly all our native birds which breed on trees, 
in bushes or on the ground. They catch young 
chickens and rob every turkey’s or chicken’s 
nest they find. Farmers and sportsmen do well 
to destroy them. 
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“It rests upon every man of us who loves his gun, his game and his world, to teach high 
principles of sport everywhere and always by personal influence of precept and example.” 


WHEN one of your thoroughly old-fashioned, 
behind-the-times folk dons a new suit, he is 
awkward. Should the same mossback prosper 

to an extent which compels him 

Our New to move his belongings from the 

Location old home to a brand-new, up-to- 

date establishment, he is abso- 
lutely miserable. To him, anything like getting 
out of the easy rut signifies discomfort, if not 
torture. The trouble with him is that he lacks 
the enterprise to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunity. It never occurs to him that he can bea 
heap more comfortable and dignified in the new 
place, and the very last thing he thinks of is 
that he owes it to himself, his family and his 
friends, all of whom have helped to better his 
condition, to prove his appreciation of the aid 
and his own capability and fitness for the 
more important position to which circum- 
stances and his own increased resources and 
responsibilities have called him. There are 
such men in every walk of life—perhaps a few 
of them are in control of publications. They 
need not be pointed out—for by their works ye 
shall know them. Their periodicals are as 
slow as the owners. 

FIELD AND STREAM, whatever else it may be, 
is not one of those torpid affairs which hi- 
bernate all winter and yawn the long summer 
through. We thoroughly realize that as we 
prosper an progress so do our obligations 
increase. \Ve gladly acknowledge the hearty 
aid rendered by friends all over this country, 
for we know that without that aid our present 
position might have remained unattainable. 
No one knows better than the man at the 
wheel what perils beset a literary craft, what 
storms she must encounter, what doldrums of 
miserable inactivity into which she may drift— 
and to drift is to die. The business of the man 
at the wheel is to lay a proper course, to hold 
her to it, blow high. blow low, and never to 
falter or relax his grip until the fair wind 
blows true and the stanch craft heels to it 
and goes booming away with a bone in her 
teeth and the kindly lights of Port Prosperity 
beaming steadily and straight ahead. The peril- 
ous part over, the skipper has a right to en- 
joy himself, but not till then. 


We have been in the position of the man 
compelled to choose between lapsing into a 
mossback along with a few drowsy brethren, 
or keeping step with the really progressive pub- 
lications. We have been at the wheel of this 
literary craft during angry days and starless 
nights, and have clung to that wheel our level 
best and toiled hard and long to hold her to 
her proper course. The lifting lights of Port 
Prosperity were very welcome, for it blew a bit 
back yonder and the sea was mighty rough at 
times. 

As the skipper of a literary craft, we breathe 
freer and relax some of the tenseness of the 
grip upon the wheel. Were we lazy, we 
might even loaf a bit, for she can almost steer 
herself now. 

Now, as the man compelled to choose be- 
tween the old suit and the new, we cheerfully 
don the new, and we blithely move into newly 
built and more pretentious quarters in the up- 
town publishing district, as will be noted by our 
address hereafter—35 West Twenty-first Street. 

Another departure incident to this move will 
be that Fre_p AND Stream hereafter will be 
printed in an entirely new plant equipped with 
four largest sized Miehle presses and every 
latest and most approved facility for fine maga- 
zine work. With our March issue the pages 
of Fietp aAnp StrEAM should bear witness to 
the change. 


+ * * 


THERE being ample evidence on all sides that 
not a few sportsmen find the camera a desir- 
able, if not a necessary part of their equipment, 

we feel that this magazine is not 

The Missing according due recognition to 
Link this delightful addition to their 
outfit. The want thus created, 

our duty is plain. So with the object in view of 
more completely fulfilling our mission—to 
interest, amuse and instruct the user of the gun 
and the rod and their appurtenances—we have 
decided to add another feature to Fretp AND 
STREAM—a photographic department. The in- 
novation will be introduced in the March issue, 
which number also starts off our seventh 
yearly volume on generally improved lines. 
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It is not proposed that the new department 
shall encroach upon the field of the general 
photographic journal; it will rather seek to 
specialize, catering particularly to those who 
use a camera in connection with their fishing 
and shooting expeditions. 

FIELD AND STREAM is first and last a sports- 
man’s magazine, and, inasmuch as the sports- 
man himself has decreed that the camera comes 
within its scope, its distinctive character will 
not be changed or even modified by the intro- 
duction of the new department, and this ten- 
dency is not only perfectly natural, but highly 
commendable; for is it to be wondered at that 
one should wish to secure a more lasting souve- 
nir of a hunting or fishing excursion than the 
physical spoils usually afford? We may never 
actually forget our experiences on the occasion 
of these outings, but how supremely satisfying 
it is to have around us pictures of the places 
and environments which recall them more 
vividly—constant reminders of many a pleas- 
ant hour spent “far from the madding crowd,” 
far from the cares and routines of business! 
The camera indeed supplies the missing link 
in the chain of our happiness. Our gun or our 
rod, the actual instruments in our hands to 
“bag the game,” must ever occupy first place 
in our affections, but we cannot help recogniz- 
ing in the camera a willing and faithful servant, 
an agent ever ready to furnish a pictorial re- 
membrance of the sport for our comfort and 
consolation when other things than the field 
and stream demand our first attention. 


We are pleased to announce that the new 
department will be edited by Mr. Francois 
Voitier, whose long experience as a photog- 
rapher and litterateur is ample guarantee that 
nothing will be done that ought not to be done, 
or left undone that ought to be done! This 
gentleman is so well known in photographic 
journalism that many of our readers are doubt- 
less already familiar with his writings. 

Mr. Voitier, too, is an enthusiastic huntsman, 
thoroughly in sympathy with the sport, and so 
our selection insures that Fretp AND STREAM 
will still be “for sportsmen by sportsmen.” 


AN editorial in a recent issue of the Philadel- 
phia Press reads as follows: 
“Two men, Hughitt and Cox, of Chicago, 
according to despatches from 
Two Game New Orleans, have just finished 
Butchers a hunting expedition of a week, 
during which they are alleged to 
have killed between 1,500 and 1,600 ducks on a 
lake in Louisiana. A special steamer was em- 
ployed and a large force of men engaged to 
keep the ducks flying. The record these men 
made is a disgrace to sportsmanship. It was 
not sport but slaughter. Nobody but pot- 
hunters would deal such wholesale death and 
destruction. The killing of 1,600 ducks in six 
days is sheer slaughter, and the two men 
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guilty of it should have their names stricken 
from the membership roll of any sportsman’s 
club composed of self-respecting gentlemen.” 

It is a most cheering sign of the times when 
the press of our foremost cities, which so pow- 
erfully reflects and influences public opinion, 
finds it within its sphere to offer editorial 
rebuke to such outrages as that above reported. 
We congratulate the editor upon his brave 
and wholesome stand, and we believe that more 
of such stinging rebukes, impartially adminis- 
tered, could not but have a far-reaching effect. 
Sportsmen’s papers and periodicals do great 
good by appealing to sportsmen, while the 
newspapers reach the great public whose duty 
and high privilege it is to right all wrongs, not 
merely against man but against Nature herself. 
Only an awakened public conscience can effect- 
ively end the denudation of our forests and the 
slaughter of our game. 

To revert to the particular offense above 
mentioned, these two brigands were evidently 
of Chicago’s wealthy set, for such equipment 
costs money and could not within reason have 
been provided by market gunners. The slaugh- 
ter, therefore, had not even an excuse! Two 
self- styled ‘ ‘gentlemen sportsmen” who are of 
the many who think that the possession of a 
few dollars gives them full privilege to set at 
naught all restriction upon the baser passions 
or their whims, revel in a saturnalia of blood 
and feathers—can it not be made tar and 
feathers? Sixteen hundred ducks slain and 
gathered represent, as every well-informed 
duck hunter will know, fully twenty-six hun- 
dred birds removed, by reason of wounds, from 
breeding possibilities in the spring. Thirteen 
hundred pairs mean at the very lowest estimate 
seventy-eight hundred matured young. In 
round numbers, therefore, these two butchers 
have eliminated from the ducking season of 
1902-3 just ten thousand birds 

And think how sweet these statistics must 
be to the contemplation of those who indulge 
in spring shooting habitually and oppose wise 
laws forbidding it! 


e * * 


“SpecIAL CABLE, Paris, Saturday. The Dow- 
ager Duchesse d’Uzes, the only woman master 
of buckhounds, has just celebrated the death of 
her thousandth stag by a won- 
derful fete at her chateau de 


Murder! 9 
Bonnelles. 

She ought to be ashamed of 

herself. In view of the fact that these poor 


animals are in the hunting parks of Europe, 
regularly bred, and are not much wilder than 
sheep, one would almost as readily expect the 
depraved keeper of a baby farm to boast of the 
death of the thousandth infant committed to 
her charge. And this bloody achievement was 
considered worth cabling across an ocean to be 
served up at the breakfast tables of another 
continent! It is a pity to give such things pub- 
licity as news items without administering a 
rebuke such as we are glad to chronicle above. 
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A PAIR OF DOGS 
By James BucKHAM 


Their names were Shot and Grouse, and I first 
became acquainted with them in the smoking- 
room of Goodwin’s Hotel, at Weymouth, Nova 
Scotia. It was the 15th of October, and their 
master, Mr. Harry Austin, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, one of the keen sportsmen and crack 
shots of the Province, had come down to Wey- 
mouth for the woodcock shooting. My friend 
and I, having spent the afternoon with the 
shore birds at Annapolis Bay, had come in to a 
late supper, and when we finally adjourned to 
our cigars we found Mr. Austin and his dogs the 
sole occupants of the smoking-room. My friend 
had met Mr. Austin before, and with sports- 
men’s natural camaraderie we were soon chat- 
ting of game prospects and past experiences in 
the field. 

Meanwhile the two dogs lay side by side un- 
der the table quietly dozing. 

“You have a fine pair of setters, Mr. Austin,” 
I remarked, glancing down at the silky, well- 
groomed coats, spread out like a rug at my feet. 
The crack shot of Halifax laughed, good na- 
turedly. 

“You haven’t really seen them yet,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Some of my brother sportsmen are not 
so complimentary. In fact, the pair are known 
here in the Province as ‘Austin’s meat dogs.’ 
But you shall see for yourself. Shot!’ 

One of the setters emerged from dreamland 
and presented himself at his master’s knee with 
the promptness of a city fireman roused by the 
gong. 

“Hold up!” 

The dog with the liver-and-white coat leaped 
lightly into an empty chair and sat gazing with 
bright, affectionate, dutiful eyes into his mas- 
ter’s face. 

“Grouse!’"’ Out came the other setter—a pep- 
per-and-salt mixture, approximating the blue 
Belton. Grouse also jumped into a chair and sat, 
bright-eyed as his companion, awaiting further 
commands. 

“What do you think of those heads?’ de- 
manded Mr. Austin, striking an attitude of 
mock admiration. 

“To be frank,” I admitted, “they are rather 
meaty. But look at those eyes—the intelli- 
gence in them! ‘Handsome is as handsome 
does;’ and I would be willing to wager that 
Shot and Grouse are a hard pair to beat on 
game.”’ 

“You shall judge that for yourself, too, if you 
wish,” answered Mr. Austin. “Shot—hold 


over!’’ Shot stretched his lithe body across 
from the chair to the table, and laid his fore- 
paws on the edge of the latter. 

“Grouse—over!"” The pepper-and-salt setter 
gathered himself together and leaped clean over 
the back of his hunting mate. ‘‘Again!’’ Grouse 
returned by the same gracefully curved orbit. 

“Grouse—charge!”” The pepper-and-salt setter 
dropped with outstretched paws. “Shot, down! 
Charge!” 

Shot jumped down from his chair, charged, 
and the two dogs lay facing their master, 
watching his face with keen alert eyes. Mr. 
Austin took a glove from his pocket and tossed 
it across the room. The dogs lay perfectly still; 
not a muscle moved. We all sat silent for a 
minute or so. 

“Grouse, fetch!”’ 

Grouse rose promptly and moved toward the 
glove. His master let him traverse four-fifths of 
the distance, and then said, quietly, ‘“‘Toho!”’ 
The dog stopped in his tracks and stood motion- 
less, while Mr. Austin lighted another cigar. 

“Hold up!’’ Grouse moved slowly forward 
again, stood over the glove, and was just drop- 
ping his muzzle to pick it up when his master 
again said, very quietly, “Toho!” Grouse 
straightened up and stood motionless. 

“Now fetch!’’ Grouse picked up the glove, as 
a lady takes hold of a burr, with the utmost 
lightness of touch consistent with holding it, 
brought it, and laid it in his master’s out- 
stretched hand. 

“Grouse, charge! Shot, fetch!’’ 

The liver-and-white setter went through the 
Same programme. “They will do the same in 
every respect in the field,’’ said Mr. Austin. 
“Now, will you kindly hide the glove somewhere 
while I hold their attention?” 

I took the glove and concealed it between the 
sofa and the wall, while Mr. Austin drew his 
dogs’ attention in the opposite direction. We 
then sat down again and talked for a few mo- 
ments before Mr. Austin said: 

“Shot! Grouse! Dead bird—seek!’’ 

The two setters started from under the table 
and ranged the room, noses in the air. Sudden- 
ly Shot got scent of the glove and wheeled in 
his tracks, making a brief half-point. ‘Fetch!’ 
commanded his master. Up on the sofa leaped 
Shot, nosed out the glove, and brought it. 

“I'd like to see those dogs work in the field!’ 
I exclaimed admiringly. 

“You shall,” said Mr. Austin, promptly. “Will 
you go out with me to-morrow?’ 

“Gladly.” 

“We'll start right after breakfast and take in 
the McAlpine cover before we return. I hear 
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there has been a small flight of cock already. 
There are several snipe marshes in that vicinity 
also. Will you go, Loomis?’ 

“Certainly,’”’ answered my friend. “i'm no 
hand for either woodcock or snipe, but I'll be 
coachman, and take my gun along for a possi- 
ble shot or two.” 

We left the hotel next morning at nine o'clock 
in a three-seated open wagon, Mr. Loomis han- 
dling the ribbons, Mr. Austin and myself on the 
back seat and the dogs in the bottom of the 
wagon. A mile or so out of town we stopped at 
a patch of alder cover that skirted the road, and 
Mr. Austin and I assembled our guns, dropped 
in some No. 10s, and climbed the fence. Shot 
and Grouse kept to heel until cast off. Then 
they began to work the narrow piece of cover, 
slowly and with great thoroughness, Grouse 
ranging on the right and Shot on the left. 

“Take the outer edge,’’ said Mr. Austin to 
me. “‘When I call ‘Mark!’ look out.” He 
plunged into the thick of the cover with his 
dogs, and I walked slowly up the further edge 
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“Dead bird, then. Seek!”’ 

The dogs rose and silently threaded the thick- 
et between us and the road. Presently Shot 
pointed dead, and then brought in the bird as 
daintily as if carrying a cushion of pins. Mr. 
Austin handed the cock to me, and the dogs, of 
their own accord, fell to heel. It was a habit 
bred by long and patient training. 

I then returned to the outside of the cover, 
and Mr. Austin again cast off the dogs. Pres- 
ently I heard him cry, ‘‘Mark!”” Then quickty 
succeeding, followed the crack of his Ithaca 
hammerless. 

“Did I get him, Loomis?’ he shouted. 

“I don’t know. No bird came out.” 

“Seek dead!’’ commanded the hidden sports- 
man. This cock, like the former, had swung to- 
ward the road away from my side of the alders, 
In another minute he was lying, warm and 
brown, in my companion’s game pocket. 

Those two cock were all we could find in the 
cover, though we worked it carefully down to its 
narrow, crescent tip. Then we got into the 
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of the alders. 

“A point!” my companion called. “Step in 
here, please. There is an opening where you can 
see the dogs and get a good shot.”’ 

I pushed my way quickly to the centre of the 
strip of alders. Here was a small cleared space, 
and Mr. Austin was standing on the edge of it, 
with the two dogs to the right of him, midway 
between the clearing and the road. He pointed 
silently to the picture. Grouse was standing the 
cock, and Shot was backing him. Both were 
rigid as steel; not a muscle moved. ‘Tails and 
heads were on a quivering line. Shot was erect, 
Grouse slightly crouching, forefoot raised like 
a pointer. 

“Rather a pretty pose for meat dogs,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Austin, dryly. “It is your shot when 
the cock rises. Hold up, Grouse!’’ 

Gtouse took a step forward, and up went the 
cock. Both dogs dropped to wing. The cock 
topped the alders and headed for the road. 
Crack! went the little Scott. 

“Did he cross the road, Loomis?’’ called Mr. 
Austin. 

“No, sir.” 





road and beckoned to Loomis, who soon came 
rattling up with the wagon. 

“Hitch to the fence, and try a shot at a 
snipe,’”’ said Mr. Austin. ‘Here’s a nice bit of 
marsh across the road.” 

“No,” replied Loomis. Ill stay by the team 
for the present and watch the fun. I shall get 
more out of it than if I tried to hit those cork- 


screwers.”’ 
“Well, then,’’ said Mr. Austin, ‘‘we’ll give 
them atry.’’ And he motioned Shot and Grouse 


over the fence. 

The bit of marsh was about thirty rods wide, 
and perhaps a hundred rods long. Shot nailed 
a bird within fifteen yards of the road, and 
Grouse backed it prettily. I climbed the fence, 
walked up the bird, and missed it. It swung 
around the outside of the marsh, crossed the 
road, and dropped into the alders. 

Mr. Austin called Grouse back into the road 
and cast him off in the alders. The snipe, how- 
ever, rose wild, more than twenty yards ahead 
of the dog, and flew diagonally down the road. 
It was a long, quartering shot, but the Ithaca 
cracked, and the snipe drifted down by the 
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fence, dead as a stone. Grouse dropped to shot 
in the road, and, a beautiful example of habit- 
ual obedience, Shot also dropped in the marsh, 
and both dogs remained at charge until Mr. 
Austin had reloaded and commanded them to 
“Hold up!” 

My shooting companion now rejoined me in 
the marsh, and, casting off the dogs right and 
left, began to work the strip of swampy ground 
from end to end. Grouse was on my side of the 
strip, and presently he stiffened, near the edge 
of the hummocks. 

“The bird will swing to the right, against the 
wind,” called my companion. And so it did, 
when I walked it up, twisting viciously and 
emitting its hoarse, confusing “scaipe, scaipe.” I 
let it finish its spiral performance, however, and 
then dropped it with a long, straightaway shot. 
It fell beyond the hummocks in the short pas- 
ture grass, and Grouse, at the word of command 
from his master, retrieved. 

Hardly had I pocketed this bird, when Shot 
stiffened in the centre of the marsh, and a bird 
immediately rose. Mr. Austin fired, he being 
nearest; but the shot was a long one, and the 
bird kept on, crossing the pasture land and 
dropping in a small orchard near a farm-house. 

“Your turn!” shouted my companion, and I 
hastened across the pasture and climbed the 
fence into the little orchard, intending to walk 
the bird up. I took the side of the orchard 
nearest the house first, but raised nothing. 
Then I returned on the outer edge, near the 
fence, and when I was about half way back the 
snipe rose, behind me, and a little to the left, 
with its nerve-shaking cry. I swung and fireda 
quick snap-shot with the right barrel, but 
missed. Then, getting control of myself, I 
caught the bird with the left just as it was 
darting past the top of an apple tree, and 
brought it whirling down on the other side of 
the tree. 

“What luck?” cried Mr. Austin from the 
marsh. 

“Dead bird,’”’ I answered, and climbed the 
orchard fence with the wily bird in my pocket. 

Across another road, and into a second bit of 
marsh, we went. Immediately a gray twister 
rose wild, swung far out of range, and dropped 
near an old stump in the marsh we had just 
left. 

“If you will walk it up,” said my companion, 
“T should like to light my pipe and have a bit of 
a smoke.” 

Nothing loth, I returned to the marsh, and 
Mr. Austin sat down by the road, with the dogs 


at his feet. Both of us knew where the snipe 
had dropped, and it seemed useless to tire the 
dogs by sending them back among the hum- 
mocks. I walked to the exact spot, and the bird 
rose just where I thought it would. Those are 
the kind of shots one fs likeliest to miss. I fired 
both barrels, but only turned the bird and sent 
it back over the road, flying high as a hawk. 
But there was a puff of smoke from under the 
fence, and the bird wilted, skimming down 
through the clear autumn air like a leaf clipped 
by a bullet. 

We stopped in the road for a mutual smoke, 
while Mr. Loomis came up with the team. 

“Try it now,” I urged. 

“No!” he replied. “I am not after feathered 
lightning!” 

After a rest of fifteen minutes Mr. Austin and 
I went at it again. A simultaneous point by 
Shot and Grouse just over the fence! We 
hastened to the spot, and a pair of birds rose, 
left and right. Mr. Austin dropped his neatly 
with the first barrel. I missed, but winged with 
the second, and my bird, falling in the road, was 
picked up by a young farmer, who had stopped 
to see the sport. 

The second marsh was small, and terminated 
by a thicket of alders. In these alders both 
dogs made game. My companion stepped for- 
ward, pipe in hand, and an unexpected snipe 
sprang up. Mr. Austin instantly fired, the pipe 
in his left hand resting against the forestock. A 
dead bird—and a very neat shot under disad- 
vantages. 

Mr. Loomis now joined us, having hitched the 
horse by the roadside, and we worked a third, 
very small, marsh, beyond the alders. Both 
dogs made game, but the bird had evidently left 
a short time before. Presently we found him, in 
a perfect tangle of alders and willows. He 
sprang like a woodcock, straight into the cover, 
but dropped to Mr. Austin’s lightning snap- 
shot. Grouse retrieved out of a thicket that he 
could barely worm his way through. 

Not a woodcock showed up in the famous Mc- 
Alpine cover, which we tried next. The ground 
was yet dry, and it was early for the main 
flight. So we returned to the hotel, with keen 
appetites for dinner. 

“Well, what do you think of Austin’s meat 
dogs?’ laughed the crack shot of Halifax as we 
dismounted in front of Goodwin's Hotel. 

“I should like to see you handle them in a 
field trial,’ I replied. “I think it would estab- 
lish a reputation for meat dogs that they have 
never enjoyed before.” 















































QUESTION] BOX 


ConpbuctTep BY Ep. F. HABERLEIN 


Q.—I have a very handsome and finelv-bred 
English setter puppy, three months old, who 
bids fair to make a “clipper’’ some day. She is 
very active and full of pointing instinct. It is 
amusing to see her draw after chickens in the 
yard. The big old white Brahma cock seems to 
have a special attraction for the youngster. For 
half an hour at a time she will draw after the 
fowls, come to a point, again draw as the chicks 
move away from her, and finally she will make 
a lunge and take a bunch of feathers out of one. 
I have begun training her, and as she promises 
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hard to overcome later on. a dog must learn to 
seek and point by scent. A dog that will point 
habitually only by “sight” is practically worth- 
less as a fielder. Moreover, if you allow her to 
“monkey” in that way with chickens in the 
yard it will not be long before she will carry 
the play so far as to catch and kill them, at 
first only plucking the feathers, but later on to 
eat them. Then you will have another job on 
your hands, 
s 7 a 

Q.—Would like an opinion about my dog—e 
“double-nose” pointer. Are thev any better 
than a single-nosed dog? If not, are they as 
good as a single-nosed pointer or setter? 

A.—The fact that a bird dog may have a 
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to possess the necessary qualifications to become 
an extraordinary fielder in time, I want to break 
her thoroughly. Now, what I should be glad to 
have you state is whether or not it is the 
proper thing to begin and continue breaking this 
puppy at her present age? 

A.—The pupy in question is entirely too young 
to begin with in earnest. Six or eight months 
old will be fully early enough. Indeed, progress 
will be made more rapidly if even older than 
that—twelve to fifteen months of age is never 
too late to begin, as then the dog will be better 
developed constitutionally and acquire accom- 
plishments quicker. You should discourage the 


puppy in drawing on and pointing barnyard 
If permitted she will develop into one 
“sight pointers,”’ 


fowls. 


of those detestable a habit 





“double’’ nose indicates nothing so far as the 
individual's scenting powers are concerned—is 
merely a deformity, and does not in the least 
affect the olfactory nerves of the dog, either one 
way or the other. 

s . 7 


Q.—At what age is it best to spay a bitch? 
Can a person perform the operation himself? If 
so, shall be thankful for the information on how 
to proceed. 

A.—The operation of spaying a bitch is usually 
undertaken at the age of four to six months. 
do not advise such an interference with Nature, 
however. Upon maturity the spayed bitch or 
castrated dog becomes unduly.fat and lazy, and 
lacks enthusiasm, ambition and sagacity. 
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Q.—Am very much pleased with “‘The Ama- 
teur Trainer,” obtained through Field and 
Stream, and think by following the instructions 
I can make my puppy go in the lead of all the 
bird dogs of our town, and we have several here 
who are SS first-class fielders. My pup 
is now six months old, fond of the n, hunts 
well, but does not as yet retrieve. ow, please 
advise on this point: She is very fond of run- 
ning around over town—sometimes gone for 
three or four hours at a time. Should I allow 
this, or keep her chained up to prevent it? 

A.—If progress at training is desired, then it 
will not do to allow her to loaf about town. 
Should be kept chained or shut up in yard. Fol- 
low instructions, step by step, omitting no part, 
no matter how superfluous or palpable the same 
may appear, and the result will be that your 
dog will ultimately equal or probably surpass 
the best-trained bird dog in your town. 


Q.—I find it a difficult matter to keep my set- 
ter pup, one year old, in range in brushy covert, 
such as we must hunt in here to find any birds 
at all. How shall I proceed to tame him down? 

A.—A young dog should be made perfectly 
steady and obedient to orders before working 
in thick underbrush. If, thereupon, your dog 
proves still too active and rushes about wildly, 
put the force collar and check cord on him, the 
cord to be four or five feet long, dragging, with 
no loop or knot on end. It will tame him down 
in short order. For heavy brushliand hunting a 
slow dog is required, and a pup should not be 
worked therein the first season at least, unless 
intended always to be used in such country, be- 
cause it will result in a slow, pottering worker 


for all time. 
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Q.—Wanting tobreakan Irish setter puppy, ten 
months old, myself, as I cannot afford to send 
him to a professional trainer, I wish to be ad- 
vised as to best way to proceed. The pup is a 
fine, stylish fellow, but knows nothing about 
hunting—never had him out on game of any 
kind. Am free to admit that I know nothing 
about training a bird dog, and any advice will 
be greatly appreciated. In a late sportsman’s 
paper I notice mention of how to teach a puppy 
to hunt birds, saying: ‘‘Put a bird in a cage 
and hide in tall grass for the pup to seek, etc.” 
Is that a good way to start a youngster? 

A.—No dog can develop hunting instinct with- 
out the opportunity in the field to do so. A dog 
reared and fully matured in the city without 
ever getting to see or scent game birds will 
be no better as to hunting proclivities than the 
ten-months-old puppy you have. After attain- 
ing the- age of three to four months a puppy 
should be taken afield frequently, and there be 
allowed perfect freedom so far as seeking for 
and chasing game birds is concerned, thus 
arousing ambition and inherent qualities. 
Placing a bird in a cage and concealing it for 
the pup to seek would not be a bad idea if a live 
quail could be obtained for the purpose, but 
quails in their haunts will be by far better and 
very much more enticing for energetic hunting. 
You can train the puppy in perfect style by 
simply following the plain instructions contained 
in “The Amateur Trainer’ (Field and Stream 
can furnish the book), although you know noth- 
ing about training a bird dog. Everything is 
made so plain and easily understood that the 
merest novice will succeed fairly well at the 
first trial if only he be patient and persevering. 


Q.—Would be thankful for a little information 
regarding my Irish setter, past one year old. 
Have had her along on several occasions when 
out after birds, but under no circumstances did 
she pay the least attention to any game, merely 
plodding along in an unconcerned manner until 
a shot was fired, and from that moment on kept 
well at rear. She is from good stock, and I am 
therefore much disappointed. 

A.—Latent talent, probably. Frequently the 
offspring of the best fielders show no “hunt” 
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until fully matured, and then only to limited 


degree, and still such dogs usually develop into 
very good fielders later on. Take the dog out 
often, giving her every chance to get in con- 
tact with birds, and encourage her in seeking. 
But you should take no gun. Evidently she is 
timid. The report'of the gun is the cause of 
her sneaking to the rear. Give the pup a 
chance to find birds wihout intimidating her, 
and most likely she will take to hunting in a 
short time. 





SOME DOGGIE ITEMS 


Much comment has gone the rounds of the 
daily press over the fact that the Judge of the 
Circuit Court recently in this city sentenced a 
man to a term of three years in the penitentiary 
for the offense of having broken into a barn and 
stolen a _ bull terrier pup. I know the 
Judge, also the pup, and the thief 
was a confirmed criminal, consequently no 
criterion can be made as betwixt the bank cash- 
ier who steals a fortune and gets ten years in 
prison, and the common thief, who steals a 
seven-dollar pup, and goes up for three years. 
Newspapers cater to sensationalism, and if a 
man in going to prison for a term of years for 
stealing a dog is a sensation, then it is to be 
hoped that every dog thief will create a sensa- 
tion. . Z - 

A small boy, in writing of bulls, said: ‘‘There 
are all kinds of bulls—Jersey bulls, Alderney 
bulls, Galloway bulls, Durham bulls, Irish bulls, 
papal bulls, red bulls, speckled bulls, black bulls, 
and all sorts of bulls. A bull is a gentleman 
cow. An Irish bull is where an Irishman says 
something different from what he means, and a 
papal bull is where the Pope wants to give the 
lie to some fellow that has become too .wveral in 
the church.”’ The boy’s treatise not having cov- 
ered the subject of Dutch bulls, we will add that 
a rotund, red-faced, good-natured Teuton recent- 
ly asked of a grocery keeper as follows: ‘Shay, 
misther, haf you got an empty parrel of krackers 
to make a shicken coop for my dog?’ 


The subject of how much weight a dog can 
carry when swimming is a topic that has never 
been discussed. We know that dogs have often 
rescued people from drowning, but the weight 
of a person’s body is but slightly heavier than 
the water it displaces. Last summer I witnessed 
a feat so truly remarkable upon the part of a fox 
terrier in the swimming line that I doubt very 
much as to its ever having been equalled. In 
the public park of this city there is a fountain 
with a fox terrier strolled into the park, where- 
feet in diameter. This basin is always quite full 
of very cold water, and around the inlet pipe at 
the centre is a pile of broken rocks. Two boys 
with a fox terrier strolled into the park, where- 
upon the terrier jumped over the railing sur- 
rounding the fountain and swam to the centre 
as if to investigate the source of supply for so 
much water. Immersing his head he tugged and 
wrenched and splashed and pulled until he loos- 
ened a piece of the rock, and then swam with 
it toward the fountain edge. Bravely he swam, 
although it seemed as if the weight of the rock 
would sink him. In fact, it did sink him until 
only the white of his stubby tail could be seen 
above the water’s surface, but he never loosened 
his grip until he landed it clear of the water 
upon the fountain’s brink. Then the gritty little 
terrier started back to get another piece, where- 
upon the park custodian drove him away. Pick- 
ing up the moss-grown rock that the terrier had 
brought out, I was surprised at its size and 
weight, and was more surprised when, placing 
the rock on a scales, it registered nine pounds in 
weight. The terrier weighed twenty-seven 
pounds! Now, if a fox terrier can swim and 
carry in his jaws a dead weight equal to one- 
third of the weight of the dog, then how much 
weight had a big dog ought to carry, is a prob- 
lem that can be solved only by actual test. 

BEN. O. BUSH. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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SOME FIELD TRIAL RECORDS OF 1901 


The field trial records of 1901 give valuable 
reference statistics—surprising in some respects. 
The number of setters, all English with but few 
exceptions, nominated for the Derby and All- 
Ages Stakes, amounted in round numbers to 900, 
and the pointers 437. 

Principal among the Derby winners in English 
setters were the following: Clip Wind’em, Mark 
Twain, Prairie Belle, Prince Rodney, Lady Maud 
Mannering, Lottie Dodfield, Pretti Sing, Miss 
Wickliffe, Sister’s Babe, Count Oakley, Marse 
Ben, Col. Spot, Rod’s Empress, Tony Man, 
Queen Oakley, Tankas, Verona P. Gladstone, 
Verona WwW. Gladstone, Apache, Or- 
tiz, King, Little Casino, Nettie Shel- 
don, Selkirk Wanda, Dan Wind’em, Petrel’s 
Count and Kate Wind’em. In pointers we find 
Doc Light, Jack D., Sabine’s Rip and Two Spot, 
Jr. (since dead), Sport’s Maid, Minto, Range, 
Nebraska Ben, Bobs, Cuba, Jr.; Miss Fiske, Cy- 
rano’s Kent, Percival Jingo, Alpine Lad, Blue 
Point, Drill’s Scout and Sally Brass. 

In the All-Ages Stakes many of the winners of 
previous years competed with a lot of new dogs. 
While the list of pointer winners is not as long 
as that of the setters, there was a number of ex- 
cellent dogs among them. In the list of winning 
pointers we find the names of King Cyrano, Sen-* 
ator P., Zuleika, Fifae, Wapella Joe, Petronella, 
Alix II., Queen Mab, Rip Tick, Jingo’s Boy, Joc 
Howard, Jubilee Blythe, Trixie, Elma B., Rush, 
Josie Poughton and Miss Fiske. The setter list 
is Sioux, Geneva, Robert Count Gladstone, Count 
Whitestone, Missouri Gale, Sport’s Solomon, Doc 
Hick, Prime Minister, Pink’s Nellie, Clyde, 
Verona Diablo, Hal’s Hope, Duchess of Honor 
Bright, Paul Boone, Gem of Noble, Ortiz Vic’s 
Vic, Leading Lady, Peg’s Girl, Pink’s Boy, Annie 
B., Sport’s Gath, Sport’s Boy, Ortiz Lad, Uncle 
B., Mars’ Chan, Duke’s Rush, Clipper W., 
Sport’s Destiny, Peach Blossom, Jean de Reszke, 
Tar Heel and Cranfield Nellie. 

Dogs that were conspicuous for good work at 
times, if not all the time, were Doc Light, Sa- 
bine’s Rip, Sport’s Maid, Minto Bobs, Cuba, Jr.; 
Percival Jingo, Alpine Lad, Range, Nebraska 
Ben, in pointers, and Clip Wind’em, Lady Maud 
Mannering, Prairie Belle, Lottie Rodfield, Prince 
Rodney, Pretti Sing, Miss Wickliffe, Count Oak- 
ley, Col. Spot, Rod’s Empress, Queen Oakley, 
Tony Man, Tankas and Ortiz King in setters, all 
winners in Derby Stakes. The most uniform in 
their work were Sister’s Babe, Percival Jingo, 
Pretti Sing, Sabine’s Rip, Doc Light, Range, Al- 

ine Lad, Clip Wind’em, Lottie Rodfield, Miss 

Jickliffe and Queen Oakley. Among the older 
dogs we find King Cyrano, Zuleika, Fifae, Wa- 
pella Joe, Queen Mab, Rip Tick, Sioux, Geneva, 
Robert Count Gladstone, Count Whitestone, 
Pink’s Nellie, Doc Hick, Gem of Noble, Ortiz 
¥.c’s Vic, Peg’s Girl, Leading Lady, Pink’s Boy, 
Annie B., Sport’s Boy, Ortiz Lad, Uncle B., 
Sport’s Gath, Sport’s Destiny, Pirme Min- 
ister, Sport’s Solomon, Alix Il. and Senator 

. Some of these made brilliant runs at times, 
then falling away. It is not detracting from the 
merits of any dog to say that those doing the 
most uniformly good work were Rip ick, Sis- 
ter’s Babe, King Cyrano, Sabine’s Rip, Range, 
Cuba, Jr.; Percival Jingo, Zuleika, Queen Mab, 
Robert Count Gladstone, Count Whitestone, An- 
nie B., Sport’s Gath, Ortiz Vic’s Vic, Gem of 
Noble, Sport’s Solomon and Doc Hick, and, going 
further, it is just to say that the most uniform 
workers in pace, range, point work and repeti- 
tion of it were Sister’s Babe, Percival Jingo and 
Cuba, Jr. in the Derby list, and Rip Tick, Queen 
Mab, Zuleika and Count Whitestone in the older 
dogs. No previous season has ever shown so 
many good looking dogs of both breeds.—Field 
and Fancy. 





DISEASES OF THE DOG 
Canker of the Ear 
This disease is an inflammation of the inner 
ear, which is followed, if allowed to progress 
without notice, by ulceration and the formation 
of matter, and may, if neglected, cause the death 
of the dog. 
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Causes.—First of all, and most common, is 
some injury, such as blows on the ear or pullin; 
the ears, a habit some people have as a metho 
of correction, and one that is most pernicious. 
Others, of which probably the principal one is 
getting the ears full of water in diving, swim- 
ming or retrieving from water, followed by lack 
of exercise; too rich food, dirty, damp kennel to 
sleep in, and excess of fat, as it is most com- 
monly found in fat, lazy dogs. 

Symptoms.—Shaking the head scratching the 
ears and whining and yelping if touched. The 
inside of the ear looks red, ana you may find 
some ulceration. There will be noted a dark, 
yellowish or black discharge and black accumu- 
lations in the coneha, and there is always fever- 
ishness. 

Treatment.—Wash out the ear with warm 
water and soapsuds, rinse with clean, warm 
water and peroxide of hydrogen one part of 
peroxide to four parts of water by measure. 

Dry out the ear with absorbent cotton swabs 
made by rolling cotton loosely on a skewer or 
clean piece of stick. Dry thoroughly and pow- 
der when dry, calendulated boracic acid into the 
ear. Dress every third day. If the calendulated 
boracic acid cannot be obtained use plain boracic 
acid. DR. C. L. THUDIEHUM. 

Wayne, Pa. 





THE GAMENESS OF THE AIREDALE 
TERRIER 


I want to tell you of an example I had the 
other day of the hardiness and game qualities of 
the Airedale terrier. On Christmas eve, while 
exercising the Airedales on the shore of Miles 
River, a branch of the Chesapeake, here about 
two miles wide, I put up a  wound- 
ed duck that had come in shore 
with the drift ice. The dogs rushed in 
after it, but most of them gave it up when they 
saw it was “no go.’ One, however, Waterside 
Sally, 62,678, A. K. C., kept on, the duck just 
able to keep a few yards ahead of her, till both 
were almost out of sight, and I gave up trying 
to get her out. At last the duck dived and came 
up behind her, and she turned and started back. 
I never thought it possible she could reach 
me; she had been swimming’ through 
drift ice and rough water for about fifteen min- 
utes. However, she just touched the shore 
and fell over, paralyzed with cold. I got her 
out and carried her home and laid her down by 
the kennel gate, while I let the other dogs 
through. When I looked around she had gone. 
I hunted <¢1l over, wanting to have her dried and 
give her whiskey and quinine. I could not find 
her, and my Christmas eve was spoiled with 
worrying about her, as the night was bitter 
cold. Il hardly expected to see her alive again. 
However, next day she was found in the old gar- 
den, not dead, but hunting rabbits, and as fit 
as possible. She had had nothing to eat for thir- 
ty-six hours, and has not shown any sign of ill 
effects since. She only weighs about twenty- 
seven pounds, but must be all “‘leather.’’ 

T. P. MALLORIE. 

Waterside Kennels, Tunis, Md. 





DOGS IN THE SHOW RING 


Of far more importance than is often thought 
to be the case, is the conduct of a dog when be- 
fore the judge. A dog to be seen at his best on 
the eventful day shc: ‘i have some little prelim- 
inary training. It is one thing to have a decent 
specimen, and qvite another for it to comport 
itself so that the judge can take in at a glance 
and with the least possible delay the chief 
points. A dog that will not show itself to ad- 
vantage is at an obvious disadvantage with one 
that knows the business thoroughly, and whose 
owner is able to display all his strong points 
without unduly exposing his weak ones. Old 
show haods know this very well, as any one 
may see for himself by watching attentively the 
expert handlers at a show like the Crystal Pal- 
ace. There are some judges who will take 4 
lot of pains to get a nervous dog to show him- 
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self, says the Bazaar; but there are others, hav- 
ing heavy classes to judge, who cannot bestow 
the time necessary to get each individual dog in 
the best humor to show himself. 

Such being the case, it is also politic for an 
owner to either take the dog into the ring him- 
self, or else leave it to some one who is expert in 
the business, or that the dog knows perhaps as 
well as its owner. All owners cannot, of course, 
keep a kennelman, nor, indeed, accompany their 
charges; but if a valuable dog is being shown it 
is not wise to leave it to a perfect stranger to 
“handle’’ the animal. There are a number of 
expert handlers at every show, and the novice 
that has a good dog, and cannot conveniently at- 
tend himself, would find it pays him to enlist 
the services of one of these professionals. 
Where there is no one deputed to act the part 
of handler it is left to the keepers to bring in 
the dog. Naturally the dog will not show him- 
self for these men as it would for its owner or 
some one fully conversant with show ring busi- 
ness, and suffers accordingly. Dogs are highly 
sensitive animals, and often when sent away 
without any previous preparation look and really 
are dejected. 

The person, therefore, who aspires to be an 
exhibitor, and to get every advantage possible 
out of his or her dog, will be well advised to re- 
hearse a few times the actual business of the 
show ring. Indeed, this preliminary preparation 
is not confined to dogs, but is necessary with 
pigeons, fowls and other live stock that from 
time to time are brought together in friendly 
rivalry. 





UNITED STATES FIELD CLUB’S TRIALS 


The pointer Derby, the first event of the U. S. 
Field Trials Club, was run ofl on Monday, Jan. 
20, at Grand Junction, Tenn. There was a good 
attendance of visiting sportsmen, and splendid 
weather prevailed. Not as many birds were 
found as expected, but enough to insure fairly 
satisfactory work. The result of the pointer 
stake was: First—Jingo’s Bang; second, Perci- 
val’s Jingo; third, Alpine Lad. 

The winner is a liver-and-white dog, by Young 
Jingo, out of Queen Rip Rap of Elgin. Percival 
Jingo is a white and lemon dog, by Jingo’s Light, 
out of Phi. Alpine Lad is a white-and-liver dog 
by Lad of Jingo out of Fanny Flash. 
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The All-Age Stake resulted as follows: Jack, 
owned by Pierre Lorillard, New York, first; Un- 
cle B., owned by Deveraux and Edwards, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, second; Senator P., owned by J. W. 
Flynn, San Francisco, third. 





RECORD ENTRIES AT NEW YORK 


The total number of entries for the coming 
show of the Westminster Kennel Club, Feb. 19- 
22, is not available for this issue, but Superin- 
tendent James Mortimer states that it w.il again 
be a record-breaker this year, the phenomenal 
entry of last year of upward of 2,100 being sure 
to be exceeded. 





ADDITIONAL PRIZE MONEY AT PITTSBURG 


The announcement of the Duquesne Kennel 
Club’s forthcoming show will be found else- 
— The dates selected are March 65, 6, 7 
an % 

The club will give $500 more in prize money 
this year than last, and will give $10, $5 and $3 
in all the principal classes. This, coupled with 
the fact that there is a close circuit of shows, 
ought to bring out a big entry. E. M. Oldham 
will superintend. The premium lists will be in 
the hands of exhibitors s.ortly. 





JUDGES AT THE BOSTON SHOW 


These gentlemen have been selected to judge 
at the Boston show, and breeds have been as- 
signed them as follows: 

Mr. Fred Mansell—Setters, collies, sheepdogs, 
bulldogs; fox, Irish, Airedale, Scottish, Welsh, 
black and tan, and Yorkshire terriers; also, 
Pomeranians. 

Mr. James Mortimer—Bloodhounds, mastiffs, 
St. Bernards, great Danes, pointers, spaniels and 
whippets. 

Mr. R. H. Barlew—Greyhounds, Russian wolf- 
hounds, poodles, Dalmatians dachshunde, toy 
riers, toy spaniels and miscellaneous. 

Mr. R. D. Perry—Foxhounds. 

Mr. John E. Thayer—Deerhounds. 

Mr. James W. Appleton—Beagles. 

The judges for bull terriers and Boston ter- 
riers have not yet been selected. 
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THE DETROIT BELGIAN HARE SHOW 
By P. E. CRABTREE 


We this month deviate from the general line 
of information and special instructions given 
monthly to a full report of one of America’s best 
shows, so far as our department is concerned; 
also a general mention of the other departments 
which were really meritorious. 

The annual show given b ythe Detroit Poul-° 
try, Pigeon and Pet Stock Club was in most 
enthusiastic and enterprising hands, who had 
left undone no effort that was suggested in a 
practical way to make a great success of the 
undertaking. 

Early in the season they had resolved that no 
department connected therewith should be out- 
done, and to make the Belgian hare department 
the leading event of the season. 

This they carried out to a nicety, and, while 
some localities feel a decline, supposedly as the 
reaction of a boom, Detroit came forward with 
a display of something over two hundred and 
fifty head of ‘“‘bunnies,’’ the quality of which the 
scores attest in the appended list of awards. 

In commenting on the high average quality of 
the animals shown I can say that I was really 
surprised. 

Although there were quite a list of disqualified 
animals entered, they were brought out by ama- 
teur breeders, and the stock outside these shows 


a very marked advance in average quality over ’ 


the shows of last season, which, in turn, had 
made rapid strides during the previous year. 

Detroit showed more really high scorers than 
I have ever faced in one show room, and this 
under the late revision of the standard, which is 
considered more severe in its requirements of an 
animal than the previous one. 

Although the classification was not what I 
prefer, it was due to the club’s attention being 
drawn to Field and Stream’s special article on 
this feature just too late for it to be possible 
for them to adopt it. For this reason age classi- 
fication was used instead of weight classifica- 
tion, and although this caused quite a number 
of wrong entries to be made, general good na- 
ture prevailed, and many were the remarks of 
absolute satisfaction that were voluntarily ten- 
dered to the management, and as numerous the 
congratulations that were showered on the hap- 
Py possessors of the winning specimens. 

The interest in the show may be understood 
when it is known that specimens came to and 
returned from this event traveling a distance of 
over two thousand six hundred miles in order to 
compare standard requirements with America’s 
best, and to carry home a score card issued in 
the warmest competition and under the most 
stringent regulations to be met this year. 

Not only the display of animals was drawn 
out by the management, but as well a fitting at- 
tendance of the foremost Northern fanciers. 

We had the pleasure of there meeting Mr. L. 
E. Edmundson, of Toledo, O., secretary of the 
enterprising Buckeye Belgian Hare Club, also 
official judge of the same, and an authorized 
judge of the National Belgian Hare Club 
of America, and a graduate of the American 
Belgian Hare Institute. 





Another person whom we were very pleased to 
meet was Judge E. P. Van Kleek, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., an enthusiastic breeder and a graduate 
of a former term of the same institute. 

Again there was Mr. E. R. Schoonover, of 
Findlay, O., who never misses an opportunity to 
exhibit and attend in person wherever there is 
a real live show within reach of him. He ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the superintendent 
of the hare department, as also he did last year 
at the Toledo (Ohio) show. 

During the show I met many of the enterpris.- 
ing fanciers of Canada, and enjoyed the com- 
pany that I was in very much. 

A disappointment in the non-arrival of the 
coops that had been rented for the occasion had 
to be encountered, and coops built for the oc- 
casion, but the management handled the matter 
and came out master of the situation, although 
some delays were unavoidable under the circum- 
stances. 

In such a display it would be ungenerous to 
fail to mention a few of the most striking feat- 
ures of the event. 

One of the grandest displays that has ever 
been made in America for quantity and quality 
combined was that which won first prize, being 
the property of Dr. and Miss Saunders, of De- 
troit. The Doctor, a moving spirit in the dog 
fancy, has now taken up the Belgian hare fancy 
with real zest. Not second to her father is his 
daughter, who throws an amount of energy into 
her chosen fancy that cannot be surpassed by 
any of her sister fanciers, even in the cat de- 
partment. 

Second in display was a splendid showing by 
Mr. F. J. Chamberlain, which comprised a goodly 
number and some high quality. 

In the novelty and other classes was a good 
display of cavies by F. Ravinia, of Detroit, also 
a few English lops by the same exhibitor, and a 
couple of black Belgians by other parties. 

Of the show in general we might say that it 
was excellent, and the management deserves 
much credit, as does also tne management of each 
department, which was composed of committees 
of the same in conjunction with the general 
management. 

The latter had exclusive and direct control of 
the fine display of some twelve hundred head of 
poultry, and enlisted the assistance of the 
pigeon fanciers to the extent of bringing out a 
magnificent display of four hundred and sixty 
head, which were the most nicely cooped of any 
display in the show room, although the other 
cooping was good. 

The cat display was a most interesting one, 
and the owners were not to be outdone by any 
exhibitors, no matter in what department, for 
they not only fed and kept their stock company 
in show hours, and even carried some of them 
home at night, but it was quite a general cus- 
tom for the ladies to harness their cats and walk 
them about for exercise in the afternoons. About 
one hundred and fifty head were on exhibition, 
and Superintendent W. H. Chapman, of Romeo, 
Mich.; President Mrs. Owen, Detroit, and Secre- 
tary Miss Ella Iver, Detroit, were urtiring in 
their care of the stock, their management of 
cat aflairs and their entertainment of the vis- 
itors. 














THE DETROIT BELGIAN 


The Detroit Belgian Hare Club was active 
with the privileges granted it by the general 
management, and assisted nobly in making its 
department the success that it was. Officers of 
the same are: President, Dr. Younghusband, 
Detroit; Secretary, J. Ross Chamberlain, De- 
troit; Superintendent, O. P. Gulley, Dearborn, 
Mich.; Secretary of Hare Department, F. A. Da- 
vis, Detroit. 

The officers of the Detroit Poultry, «igeon and 
Pet Stock Show, which constituted the general 
management, are as follows: 

President, A. H. Zenner, Detroit; Secretary, 
W. H. Mercer, Detroit, and Hall Superintendent 
of Show, E. A. Yacht, of Detroit. 

The show took place at the Light Guard 
Armory, Detroit, Mich., Dec. 23 to 27, inclusive, 
and will go down in hare history as one of the 
greatest successes from a business, social and 
entertaining standpoint that one could reason- 
ably wish for. 


HARE SHOW 


Class 1— Buck, 1 year or over. 
Michigan Belgian Hare Co., Lansing... 
Dr. and Miss Saunders, Detroit 

E. Prior, Detroit 
Class 2—Doe, 1 year or over. 
Dr. and ‘Miss Saunders, Detroit 
E. Prior, Detroit 
W. Tasker, Pontiac 
lass 3—Buck, over 6 months and under 1 year. 
George R. Cairns, Mansfield, O......... 95% 
J. W. Tasker, Pontiac 
George Rinke, Detroit 
lass 4—Doe, over 6 months and under i 
Charles D. Bennett, Detroit 
F. B. Collins, Vassar, Mich 
George R. Cairns, Mansfield, O 
Class 5—Buck, under 6 months. 
E. P. Van Kleek, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Daniel Cole, Detroit 
Daniel Cole, Detroit 
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RED CLOVER, SCORE 96% 


Owned and bred by Chas. D. Bennett, Detroit, Mich. Very fine in bone, great length of limb, 
graceful arch of back, excellent neck and breast, ideal head. 


We cannot refrain from making special men- 
tion of the able services rendered by President 
Zenner, Department Superintendent Gulley, L. 
E. Edmundson and E. R. Schoonover. Also it 
is well to remember that the exhibitors and the 
management should be thankful to the follow- 
ing, who each donated a $25 cup as specials: 

Detroit United Railway Company; Fred Pos- 
tal, of Griswold House, Detroit; President Zen- 
ner, of Detroit. 

We now close the report of the show by call- 
ing your attention to our illustration, which 
shows the champion of the show in one of her 
characteristic poses, which with her is natural 
instead of an effort. 

When it is remembered that I have never 
scored an animal higher, either in America or 
Europe, and but four others so high, this, 
with the fact of applying the more stringent 
standard, speaks wonders for this specimen. She 
is the property of Charles D. Bennett, of Detroit. 

Following is a list of the winners, with score 
in full, which should be in the hands of all 
fanciers. 

Field and Stream, furnishing the only complete 
report of such events, should be read by every 
member of the fancy ana filed away for refer- 
ence. Following are the winners by classes and 
the winners of specials: 


Class 6—Doe, under 6 months. 

F. A. Davis, Detroit 

E. P. Van Kleek, Ann Arbor 

J. W. Tasker, Pontiac, Mich 

Class 7—Doe, with litter, under 2 months. 

D. C. Connell, Findlay, O. 

John Cameron, Detroit. 

Dr. J. T. Younghusband, Detroit. 
Class 8—Doe, with five of her get over 6 months. 
1. Mrs. W. F. Blythe, Detroit. 
2. R. R. Oesterreio, Detroit. 


Class 9—Doe, with five of get over 3 months and 
under 6 months. 
Dr. and Miss Saunders, Detroit. 
D. C. Connell, Findlay, O. 
J. J. Mulheron, Detroit. 


NOVICE CLASS. 


Class 10—Buck over 1 year. 
Dr. and Miss Saunders, Detroit 
J. E. Prior, Detroit 
Dr. and Miss Saunders, Detroit 
Class 11—Doe over 1 year. 
Dr. and Miss Saunders, Detroit 
Dr. and Miss Saunders, 


Dr. and Miss Saunders, Detroit.... 
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Class 12—Buck over 6 months and under 1 year. 
1. John Cameron, Detroit. 

2. Riverside Belgian Hare Co., 3% 
3. A. Dittmer, Detroit 93% 
Class 13—Doe over 6 months, under 1 year. 

R. R. Oesterreio, Detroit 
John Cameron, Detroit 
Dr. and Miss Saunders, Detroit 
Class 14—Buck under 6 months. 
Dr. and Miss Saunders, Detroit.....:...93% 
Dr. and Miss Saunders, Detroit 
Dr. J. T. Younghusband 
Class 15—Doe under 6 months. 
Dr. Saunders, Detroit............. eer: 
Dr. J. T. Younghusband, Detroit 
Class 16—Doe with litter under 2 months. 
1. Riverside Belgian Hare Co., Detroit. 
Class 17—Doe with five of get, over 6 months. 
1. R. R. Oesterieo, Detroit. 
Class 18—Doe, with five of get, over 3 months 
and under 6 months. 
1. Riverside Belgian Hare Co. 
2. Riverside Belgian Hare Co. 
3. Dr. J. T. Younghusband. 


HEAVYWEIGHT SPECIAL. 


Buck, E. A. Schoonover, Findlay, O 91% 
Doe, first, Wm. Chapman, Romeo, Mich... 
Doe, second, E.R. Schoonover, Findlay, O..8 

Best collection shown by Dr. and Miss Saun- 
ders, with 18 entries, receiving six firsts, three 
seconds, three thirds and six specials. 

Second best collection, shown by Riverside 
Belgian Hare Co., of Detroit, with five entries, 
=e two firsts, two seconds and four spe- 
clals. 

Best ten hares by member of Detroit P. P. & 
P. S. Club, F. N. Davis, one first and one special. 

Best doe on exhibition, owned and bred by 
Charles D. Bennett, of Detroit, score, 96%, 
equals the highest score ever given by Judge 
Crabtree either in the United States or England, 
and he has never scored but four hares before 
that reached this standard of perfection, and 
two of those were in England. 

Best buck on exhibition, owned by the Michi- 
gan Belgian Hare Co., of Lansing; score, 95%. 


Detroit... 





THE FUTURE OF THE BELGIAN HARE 


Breeders of Belgian hares, since the force of 
the boom has been spent, are asking themselves 
what of the future? Is the Belgian hare to be 
what it now is? Will there be a demand for it? 
Will the price be high or low? 

No one not gifted with prophetic powers can 
give a positive answer to these questions. Any- 
one who has had experience with booms and 
fancies can draw more or less reasonable infer- 
ences and analogies. It will be my purpose not 
to make prophetic revelations, but to draw such 
inferences from the present status of the animal 
as to me seem reasonably probable of happening 
in the future. 

The Belgian hare, if it is to succeed as a fan- 
cier’s animal, will not remain stationary. It will 
move forward in development. It will probably 
improve in shape and other characteristics. 
There is reason to believe that we shall have as 
recognized varieties in the future the present 
red variety, deepened and enriched in color; a 
glossy biack variety, a blue variety, a white va- 
riety, a buff variety, and possibly a _ variety 
marked with white, ‘perhaps with four white 
feet and a white blaze in the face.- Unless there 
are a number of varieties to meef the different 
tastes there will not be so keen an interest in 
the hare as there would be otherwise. These 
different varieties will probably differ in popu- 
larity, some being more popular than others, 
and it is my belief that the red will continue to 
be the most popular of all the varieties. 

The demand for the Belgian hare I believe 


t 


will continue, but it will be more distinctly 
separated into two classes than at present. The 
demand will be first for market specimens, ani- 
mals that will dress well and furnish — of 
delicious and nutritious food. Then there will 
be a demand for exhibition specimens for show- 
ing. This demand will be much less than for 
the market animals, just as it is in poultry. 
Prices will be adjusted according to the kind, 
the amount, and the source of demand. Market 
animals will not bring high prices, but the price 
will be affected by the relative value of food 
products. If the prices of beef, mutton and pork 
are high the price of hare meat will be compara- 
tively high. If the demand for this meat is large 
the price will be higher than if it is small. And 
if the hare be regarded as a delicacy for the ta- 
ble, rather than a necessity, the price will be 
relatively high. The price of exhibition hares 
will be higher than that of market animals, but 
the sales will be less numerous. The prices of 
exhibition animals will depend upon the value 
of the prizes that they can win. If the prizes 
offered for competition are numerous and valua- 
ble, high prices will rule for u..e best specimens; 
if the prizes are of little value and few in num- 
ber, the price of exhibition specimens will be 
comparatively low. The number and value of the 
prizes will depend upon the amount of com- 
petition. If breeders exhibit largely asso- 
ciations will offer valuable and numer- 
ous prizes; if they exhibit only a few specimens 
prizes will diminish in number and shrink in 
value. Breeders, therefore, to a large extent, 
have it in their own power to fix the value of 
exhibition specimens. While they cannot con- 
trol the prices of the meat, except, perhaps, in 
very limited degree, they can very largely con- 
trol the prices of exhibition animals. If they 
are wise, therefore, they will exhibit at all the 
shows and make large entries. Whether they 
win or lose the prizes, they will in the end win 
by increasing the value of exhibition specimens. 

A moment’s reflection will make this clear. A 
first-class exhibition fowl in this country is 
worth from $100 to $150. An equally good speci- 
men in England is worth from $250 to $500. 
What makes the difference in value? It is not 
the intrinsic value of the fowls. But it is to be 
remembered that in England the prizes offered 
are of greater value than in this country and 
that a sure winner can gain several times as 
much in a season there as he can here. Beoause 
he can win more money he is salable at a 
higher price. The ability to win a large sum 
makes the fowl valuable. If an American bird 
costing $100 can win $100 in prizes in a season, 
and an English bird costing $250 can win $250 in 
a season, the English bird is as well worth $250 
as the American is $100, because each has an 
earning capacity equal to his cost. 

If, then, a sure winner among Belgian hares 
can earn but $100 in a season of exhibitions hfs 
price will be much less than if he could earn 
$500 in the same time. And if high prices are to 
prevail large prizes must be offered. But asso- 
ciations never can afford to offer large prizes 
unless the competition is very keen and the 
classes are well filled. The more the association 
takes in entries the more it can afford to pay in 
prizes. Let breeders prove to associations by 
large entries that they can afford to pay liberal 
prizes and they will pay them. Each year will 
show, under such circumstances, an increase in 
the value of the prizes offered. An association 
would just as willingly offer a prize of $100 as of 
$1 if it could be sure that the entries would war- 
rant the offer. But associations will never do 
this unless breeders prove by large entries that 
this is a safe course to pursue. And if large 
prizes become common the animals that can win 
them will become valuable. 

What, then, of the future? The future is 
largely, almost exclusively from a fancy point 
of view, what the breeders choose to make it. 
Weigh these ideas carefully and act with delib- 
eration, doing what shall seem best, not for the 
immediate present, but for the future of the 
Belgian hare and its breeders.—H. S. Babcock 
in the American Fancier. 
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EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


We regret to announce that, owing to illness, 
“Fly Rod’’ was unable to furnish copy for the 
Maine Department this issue, but we trust that 
by next month she will be sufficiently recovered 
to wield the pen in behalf of her beloved State. 

Our readers may alsoexpect soon to be favored 
again with Marstyn Pogue’s “Moccasin Tracks’”’ 
echoes, as the following letter recently received 
will indicate: 

“Just got back from the camp, old man, when 
the Postmaster handed me your letter. 

“Mighty glad to hear from you again, pardner, 
and glad to know that vou’re still moving your 
larrigans on the same old martin-road with 
Field and Stream. I’ve not been doing much 
literature since last you heard from me; been 
trapping some, but very bad luck; plenty of 
tracks, but not much fur. 

“I have been in the Rocky Mountains since 
then. Also as far north as the fiftieth parallel 
in the woods.”’ MARSTYN POGUE. 


To the hosts of friends of Eugene Dupont, 


president of the great firm of E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Co., came the profoundly sorrowful 
news that on Tuesday, Jan. 28, he had passed 
away. He was sixty-one years old at the time 
of his death. He was a son of the late Alexis I. 
Dupont. He leaves a widow, two sons and three 
daughters. The interment took place on Fri- 
day, Jan. 31, in the family burial plot, on the 
Brandywine River. He was eminently beloved 
by all who knew him, whether socially or in 
business. He succeeded Gen. Henry Dupont as 
head of the firm in 1889. Since the establish- 
ment of the great firm of E. I. Dupont de Ne- 
mours & Co., one hundred years ago, there have 
been four heads to it—namely, Eluthere Dupont, 
who died in 1834, and was succeeded by Alfred 
Dupont, who, in 1850 was succeeded by Gen. Hen- 
ry Dupont, who died in 1889, and was succeeded 
by him who so recently passed away. 


On Friday, Jan.. 31, Charles Parker, found- 
er of the great firm of Parker Bros., Meriden, 
Conn., died at the great age of ninety-three 
years. He began the manutacture of guns in 
the early part of the last century, and was a 
pioneer in that branch of American manufac- 
ture. From a small beginning, such was the 
sterling worth of his products, there grew the 
mammoth business interests of the firm as it 
exists to-day. Starting at a time when the 
English-made gun was considered thé only gun 
worthy of consideration, it required energy and 
wisdom of the highest order to compete up to 
the highest standards of the art of gunmaking 
and to overcome unreasoning prejudice. 


Our/readers will find it worth their while re- 
sponding to the two new full-page advertise- 
ments in this issue of old established and relia- 
ble piano houses if they have in mind the pur- 
chase of such an instrument. Those living away 
from the large business centres can thus avail 
themselves of an opportunity to get surprisingly 
low prices on a piano. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


To Open Wednesday, March 5, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City. 


New features and spectacles for this year’s 
exhibits are: A great wooded island, to occupy 
the ampitheatre, with a trout stream washing 
its shores; waterfalls and cascades, with a grand 
view of the Adirondacks, to form a realistic and 
impressive picture; sportsmen’s camps and 
guides from the north woods; the greatest col- 
lection of birds’ eggs and nests in the world, 
live game birds, fish and animals, fly casting, 
rifle and revolver shooting competitions. 

This great annual event is now but a few 
weeks away, and with characteristic energy and 
enterprise Manager Dressel and his assistants 
are working ovrtime to have everything in readi- 
ness for the opening date, Wednesday, March 65. 

With each succeeding year the association has 
planned, in addition to new exhibits in the 
realm of sport, a main feature that should dis- 
tinguish the latest show from its predecessors, 
and in accord with this policy the show of 1902 
will furnish a spectacle presented upon lines rad- 
ically different from those of last year. Instead 
of a small lake, at the eastern end of the garden, 
one great wooded island will rise from the cen- 
tre of the amphitheatre, with the waters of a 
trout brook winding their way along the south 
shore to the Madison avenue entrance. Bending 
northward the stream will flow back along the 
north shore to its point of outlet. The source 
of the stream will be a tumbling cascade in the 
Adirondacks, or rather so much of the Adiron- 
dacks as will have been transported from North- 
ern New York for the purpose of lending realism 
to the scene. This will be reproduced with all 
the skill of well-known scenic artists, and when 
completed will represent as delightful a view 
from the Empire State’s magnificent playground 
as any ever enjoyed outside of the Adirondacks 
themselves. 

Upon the island, which will be reached from 
the “mainland” by rustic bridges, there will be 
walks and paths leading to the big game en- 
closures, which this year will be so cleverly de- 
signed as to give the impression at first glance 
that the animals are no more confined than they 
would be in their native wilds. Along shore will 
be located the camps and cabins of Maine, Adi- 
rondack and Canadian guides, equipped and 
constructed just as they are along the shores of 
the Fulton chain, Moosehead Lake, the Range- 
leys, or the St. John. The entire island will be 
wooded with pine, hemlock and spruce, and the 
visitor will walk, not upon a board flooring, as 
at past shows, but over earth and rocks and 
moss, as though in the woods themselves. 

Upon the stream surrounding the island a 
canoe ride may be enjoyed with guides and In- 
dians plying the paddle, and the show thus be 
viewed under conditions that will bring back 
memories of one’s experiences in camp all the 
more vividly. As in past years, the arboreal 
decorations will be most profuse and elaborate, 
it being the purpose of the management totrans- 
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form the amphitheatre as nearly as possible into 
an ideal sportsmen’s camp. 

As the visitor makes the circuit of the amphi- 
theatre this year he will pass over a promenade 
on one side of which for the entire distance will 
flow the trout stream. On the other will be lo- 
cated section after section of small power 
launches, canoes, ducking boats, boats of steel, 
wood and canvas and craft of every conceivable 
character designed to meet the wants of the up- 
to-date sportsman. Never before has the entry 
= boats been so large or varied as at this year’s 
show. 

At the Fourth avenue end of the south prom- 
enade will be located the fish exhibit, and in a 
corresponding location on the north promenade 
will be found what must prove one of the most 
attractive and interesting features of the show. 
This is the most complete and valuable collec- 
tion of birds’ eggs and nests, as well as mounted 
specimens of the birds themselves, in the world. 
The owner, Mr. John Lewis Childs, of Floral 
Park, L. 1., has been engaged for the past two 
years in adding to his rare collection by pur- 
chasing outright other valuable collections, until 
to-day he boasts of a display that can be 
equalled by no other collector. Some idea of its 
value can be arrived at when it is learned that 
one single lot of specimens, many of them beinge 
eggs of rare or extinct birds, was acquired at a 
cost to the purchaser of $22,000. The brilliant 
and beautiful colors produced in plumage, the 
soft and charming tints, as well as the wonderful 
markings of the eggs, and the astonishing in- 
genuity displayed by some of the feathered 
architects in constructing their domiciles, must 
be seen to be appreciated. No mere description 
could do it justice. The exhibit will occupy 
handsome cases, built especially for the purpose, 
and will cover nearly 1,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

The exhibit of sportsmen’s supplies and 
equipment and of mounted game heads, birds 
and animals, will again occupy space facing the 
broad promenade to extend around the arena 
twelve feet above the main floor. 

At one end of this promenade, in the large 
space last year occupied by the Peters Cartridge 
Company, will be seen an exhibit that must 
prove of special interest to all Scotch-Ameri- 
cans. It is to comprise a display of the imple- 
ments used in all sports of bonny Scotland since 
the time of Prince Charley, as well as imple- 
ments of warfare and of the chase, and in the 
centre of the display will stand a perfect model, 
ten by twenty feet in area and fourteen feet 
high, of the home of Sir Walter Scott’s heroine, 
the Fair Maid of Perth. At this exhibit two 
brawny Highlanders, in kilt and plaid, will be in 
attendance, and at intervals will stir the hearts 
and feet of their visiting countrymen by selec- 
tions on the bagpipes. 

From Florida will come plants and shrubs and 
palms of the tropics, and singing pines from the 
snow-clad wilderness of Canada, with which to 
ttransiorm the big show-house into a veritable 
—* paradise for the Sportsmen’s Show of 

2. 

Another entirely new attraction will be the 
presence of a party of typical Long Island bay- 
men. Their duck-shooting hut will occupy space 
on the shore of ‘‘Manhattan River,’’ which, hav- 
ing its origin in the tumbling cascade that pours 
from the Adirondacks, will wind its way around 
the big wooded Island to which the entire centre 
of the amphitheatre will be given up. The hut 
will be brought piecemeal from its present loca- 
tion on the south shore of Long Island near the 
famous duck waters of the great South Bay, and 
reconstructed in the Garden. It will then be 
fitted up in the style familiar to all duck hunt- 
ers. The baymen will also bring with them a 
complete duck-hunting outfit, and will show 
during the afternoon and evening in a realistic 
and novel manner how the birds are decoyed 
and bagged. In this connection a number of 
trained geese and ducks for decoy purposes will 
be used. The Long Island bayman is as typical 
character as is the Adirondack guide, and 
those to be present at the coming show will 


doubtless be able to impart much information 
even to New Yorkers, as to the great duck- 
shooting district in which these baymen have 
spent their lives. 

Another interesting feature will be the pres- 
ence of an ald half-breed Canadian trapper who 
has during his long career caugh-. hundreds of 
the fur-bearing animals known in the Dominion. 
He will come to the show with a full set of the 
devices used for trapping all species of animals 
from the mink, the muskrat and the otter, to 
the lynx, the fox and the bear, and will give 
demonstrations of his methods for capturing 
many of the animals whose hides he makes a 
business of securing. 

The fly-casting contest, in view of the excel- 
lent facilities which the 250-foot stretch of water 
will provide for the sport promises to be a most 
interesting competition this year. It has been 
several years since fishermen have enjoyed this 
privilege at the New York Show, and since the 
announcement that it would be made a feature 
of this next exhibit many letters of approval 
have been received from well-known fly-casters 
of this and other Eastern cities. 

Manager Dressel continues to receive inquiries 
from many sportsmen as to the plans and pro- 
gramme for this fly-casting contest. These he 
is referring to David T. Abercrombie, of D. T 
Abercrombie & Co., 3 South street, New York 
City, Mr. Abercrombie, together with other well- 
known New York fly-casters, having this feature 
in hand. 

Among the game birds that will this year, as 
in years past, be seen at the show, will be ex- 
hibited many beautiful specimens from the pri- 
vate collection of Mr. George A. Barker, of 
Lakeview, Baldwin, Long Island. Mr. Barker is 
an enthusiastic sportsman, and upon his large 
estate in Long Island breeds, purely because of 
the interest he takes in them pretty nearly 
every variety of game bird indigenous to North 
America. Notable among his collection will be 
seen some of the best-trained live decoy birds, 
both duck and geese, owned in the East. It is 
incredible to many perhaps that water fowl can 
be trained for such purposes, and the intelligence 
displayed by these Long Island birds in luring 
others of their own species to a point within 
gunshot, together with the apparent confidence 
they feel in their own safety while so engaged, 
will interest all who may witness their perform- 
ance. 


The International Colonizing Company 


We desire particularly to call attention to the 
advertisements of the above mentioned com- 
pany as having been instrumental in colonizing 
some of the largest and best tracts of land in 
California. 

Under its former name, the California Immi- 
grant Union, the members assisted Judge I. W. 
North in making Riverside the model colony of 
California. They also assisted in settling Pasa- 
dena, Pomona, Ontario, and other colonies be- 
tween Riverside and Los Angeles. 

During the first three years of its existence 
the California Immigrant Union located over 
two thousand settlers on government land un- 
der the Homestead act. 

The officers of the International Colonizing 
Company are nearly all old Californians, and 
well known to all of our principal business men. 
The Orchard Colony, in Idaho, needs no intro- 
duction, as it has been well advertised, and un- 
der the management of Mr. Joseph J. Evans, at 
Orchard, Idaho, cannot avoid being a success. 

The Magdalena River Colony, in Colombia, 
South America, is under the management of 
Mr. Elisha J. Mann, an old Lowell (Mass.) 
nt eg who has been fifteen vears on the plan- 
tation. 

The company’s offer of a farm of fifty acres to 
one settler from each State in the Union, free 
of expense, will surely attract attention, and 
will readily be accepted by every one who can 
get his Governor’s recommendation. 

It is a novel idea and will sureiy assist in the 
building up of a good colony. 
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CHICAGO SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


The International Forest, Fish and Game As- 
sociation’s second annual show is now taking 
place at the Chicago Coliseum and will close 
Feb. 22. There is a splendid exhibit of live wild 

a including moose, wviack-tailed, Virginia, 
fallow, axis and red deer, elk, antelope, buffalo, 
wild goats and a caribou from Canada, the only 
one in captivity, so it is said. There will be a 
peautiful exhibit of game birds, including 
pheasants and wild ducks, quail and rare birds 
from foreign countries. 

In the aquariam will be found every variety 
of game fish known to American and Canadian 
fresh waters. 

A village of Ojibway Indians, including squaws 
and papooses, to the number of fifty, will oc- 
cupy the north end of the great build.ng, on tne 
borders of a large artificial lake, and no doubt 
will prove one of the most attractive and unique 
features of the show. Surroundings of forest 
trees, interspersed by camp fires, the whole 
backed by an immense scenic curtain, will af- 
ford a realistic setting to this camp of aborig- 
ines. The band of Indians will display in this 
village their manner of living, the occupations 
and the amusements of the twentieth century 
Indians. Every afternoon will be illustrated the 
methods of portaging across country, as prac- 
tised by hunters in going from one place to an- 
other; and the Indians engaged will race against 
each other, thus giving a realistic coloring to 
the novel feature. 





To their several publications treating on the 

Mitchell motor bicycle, the Wisconsin Wheel 
Works, Racine, Wis., have just added another 
one, and the most instructive ‘and valuable of 
all. It shows clearly exactly how they are con- 
structed, and explains explicitly how best to 
take care of them and to make the motor do the 
work which it is designed to do. This little 
book is of vest pocket size and bound in stifl 
cardboard. It is full of information and in- 
struction, particularly for the novice and the 
man who is “just thinking’’ of motor bicycles. 


Beginning February 22 there will be a three 
weeks’ object lesson in nature study at the Bos- 
ton Sportsmen’s Show. More than two hun- 
dred different species of American fauna have 
been already secured for the exhibition, among 
them a South American armadillo, a curious 
armored hark-back to monstrous extinct things; 
an ocelot, supposed to be the connecting link 
between the panther and the cat; a tropical 
racoon-like animal called the coati, and an 
agouti, a nocturnal rabbit-like creature whose 
range is from Mexico to Patagonia. The collec- 
tion of mountain lions, bears, wild cats and 
members of the deer family is remarkably com- 
plete. Two buffalo, a bull and a cow, from the 
great Corbin game garden at Newport, N. H., 
will be there. Another interesting exhibit, also 
from the Corbin preserve, will be the wild boar. 
Fourteen of these animals were imported ten 
years ago from the German Black Forest. They 
thrived in their new home and multiplied so 
rapidly that yearly killings are now necessary 
to prevent over-production. The exhibition will 
be especially remarkable for the completeness of 
its deer family collection. Splendid specimens 
of the wapiti, or elk as they are called, will 
serve as an object lesson to visitors concern- 
ing the true deer, which they represent. That 
erratic wanderer, the caribou, now protected at 
all seasons in Maine because of lessening num- 
bers, will be represented by some excellent spe- 
Cimens, and there will be bull and cow moose 
to serve as a reminder that this massive game 
animal, once abundant in all the mountainous 
parts of the country from ocean to ocean, is fast 
sing the way of the buffalo. Mink, otters, 
beavers, sable and muskrat will illustrate the 
fur-bearing animals whose families have been 
almost exterminated by the hunter and trapper. 


So will the fox, silver gray, black and red; 
prairie dogs, rabbits, hares and a variety of oth- 
er animals. The land game bird and water fowl 
collection is abundant, comprising quail, part- 
ridge and black game from countries across the 
ocean, and not a game’fish has been overlooked 
in the enumeration for that department of the 
exhibition. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad (the Michigan 
Summer Resort Scenic Route) is putting out a 
platinum print photograph, entitled “On the 
Pere Marquette River,” that is a fine specimen 
of photographic art, and one which lovers of 
art will appreciate. The photograph shows a 
trout fisherman seated on a tangle of logs in 
the river taking a “speckled beauty” off the 
hook. The print is 16x20 inches in size, hand- 
somely mounted ready for framing, and is un- 
marred by advertising signs. A reproduction of 
this very good picture appears in this issue in 
Mr. Gebhardt’s instructive and entertaining 
article about planting trout. Send 25 cents in 
stamps (to cover cost of packing and postage) to 
H. F.. Moeller, G. P. A., Pere Marquette R. R., 
Detroit, Mich., and a copy will be sent to any 
address. 


Until recently no essential improvement in the 
manufacture of cocoa had been made since the 
days of Montezuma, who is said to have con- 
sumed fifty cups of it daily. The great objection 
to cocoa is the quantity and peculiar quality of 
its starch, this useful but intractable substance 
constituting more than a quarter, by weight, of 
some of the prepared cocoa offered for sale. 

Cocoa is one of the greatest foods in the 
world. The testimony to sustain this proposi- 
tion comes not from learned gentlemen in lab- 
oratories, but from men who, suffering ex- 
posure and hardship on sea and land, and com- 
pelled to make mighty physical effort to save 
their lives, have found abundant strength in 
cocoa when no other nourishment was at hand. 
If only the starch be artificially digested cocoa 
becomes as useful to invalids as for centuries it 
has been to people in fair health. 

Tea and coffee are stimulants. At best they 
are but infusions, containing little of any tissue- 
building matter. But cocoa is so nutritious that 
one enthusiastic writer does not hesitate to 
compare a cup of it to the same quantity of 
a rich broth, a statement which, in view of the 
achievements of the Malt Creamlet Company, is 
truer to-day than ever before. 

It is well known that malt diastase will digest 
starch; but until recently nobody has thought of 
blending the diastase and cocoa. This will not 
surprise anybody who reflects how slowly hu- 
man knowledge grows in some directions. Men 
had gashed each other's arteries for long, red 
centuries before the circulation of the blood was 
discovered. So practical, clear-headed a people 
as the old Romans did not know that water will 
rise as high as its source. 

The experiment of combining diastase and co- 
coa has been made by the Malt Creamlet Co., of 
New York City, and the results are in the high- 
est degree gratifying. The starch of the cocoa 
is so completely digested that analysis shows 
not a trace of it. In this preparation the cocoa 
butter is so finely divided as to be absorbed 
without difficulty, so that even dyspeptics need 
no longer deny themselves a drink that is also a 
food of the greatest value. Readers of Field 
and Stream will learn something decideaiy to 
their advantage by writing to the Malt Creamlet 
Co., of New York, for information of their 
products, several of which are of great value to 
sportsmen in particular. 





The Old Hickory Chair Company, Martins- 
ville, Ind., whose interesting advertisement ap- 
pears in this issue, say in their catalogue: 

“Old Hickory,’’ as a name, was once applied 
to a famous American statesman, the leader of 
his day and generation. We apply the name to 
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our line of fashionable rustic furniture, the 
leader of its day and generation. “Old Hick- 
ory” Jackson and his Old Hickory Chair are now 
part of our country’s history. 

Statesmen of long ago—Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn and Benton—were partial to the hickory 
chair with its broad expanse of bottom, and 
no old-time hotel or mansion was complete 
without a dozen or more on their lawns, veran- 
das, or in the spacious libraries. 

Nothing enters into the construction of our 
furniture but hickory, the strongest of our na- 
tive woods. The bottoms and backs are plaited 
by hand, of the inner growth hickory bark, 
which can be stripped from the tree only at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. This hickory bark is 
of far greater strength than any other seating 
material. In fact, many of our Brown County 
friends, who do not drive oxen, come to our 
yards with their harness tied up with it in lieu 
of straps and strings. 

Our product is delightfully rustic in appear- 
ance. All framework is made of young hickory 
saplings with the bark on. These are chemical- 
ly treated so that all germ and insect life is de- 
stroyed. 

We build log cabins or camps to suit your own 
ideas, any size or shape; tear them down and 
send them to you. ° 

Fine timber is plentiful in our locality. We 
carry a large stock of selected timbers, clap- 
boards and old-fashioned doors with wooden 
hinges and latchstring latches. 

Our prices are consistent with first-class 
work and selected material. 

While log cabins cost more than frame houses, 
they last longer, and the expense of keeping 
them up is very small. They attract and merit 
attention and are an everlasting source of com- 
fort and pleasure to their owners. No house is 
too big for us to build. Write us for plans and 
estimates on your own ideas. 


Our ten thousand mile cruising party writes: 
“We are using as the principal weapon for 
ducks a gun manufactured by the Baltimore 
Arms Company, Baltimore, Md. It is a South- 
ern arm of late construction, and, believe us, a 
most satisfactory one. 

“And, by the way, Mr. David T. Abercrombie, 
of New York camping goods fame, has solved 
the problem for us of baking bread over an 
open fire. His—I don’t know what you would 
call it other than a real Dutch oven, not the 
kettle affair—has solved the problem as I be- 
lieve nothing else could. 

“Are entering Dismal Swamp to-day and have 
at last left Norfolk behind.” 


One of our readers, Mr. Howard J. Cole, sends 
us the following recipe, which we consider a 
valuable suggestion for roasting wild birds as 
well as domestic: 

Ninety-nine women out of every hundred, 
ninety-nine cooks out of every hundred, will 
bake a turkey with the back to the pan, and 
this, according to a Southern cook, is a great 
mistake. 

There seems to be a demand for well-browned 
turkey breasts, but in browning the breast they 
sacrifice the sweetness of this part of the fowl. 


The best way to prepare a turkey is to bake it. 


with the breast down. The breast is turned to 
the bottom of the pan, and instead of being dry 
and tasteless when it is served it is richly 
flavored and as sweet and juicy as one would 
care to have it. At first you may have some 
trouble in placing the bird firmly in the pan, but 
this may be overcome by placing an earthen cup 
each side of the breast and one under the tail. 
You see, all the fine flavoring of the turkey, 
the juices of the dressing and all the daintier 
touches fiow downward toward the breast of the 
fowl, and when the white meat is served you 
get the full benefit of every flavor added during 
the processes of preparing and baking the tur- 
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key, in addition to the distinctive taste of the 
fowl itself. Inconvenient and awkward? Not at 
all. It is just as easy to cook a turkey in this 
way as in any other way, and the result is in- 
finitely more satisfactory. If you desire to placg 
the fowl on the table before carving it you wil} 
find that it will look quite as well as it would 
if baked in the usual way, and certainly it wil] 
taste much better than it would if you baked 
the breast until it was dry and flavorless. 


The calendar issued by the Savage Arms Co. 
has one of their strong and characteristic de- 
signs made for them by Dan Smith, the famous 
New York illustrator. They will be pleased to 
send one to anyone enclosing six cents in 
stamps. Address Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 


The line of shotgun shells made by the Peters 
Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, O., has long en- 
joyed a popularity. These shells have until re- 
cently been loaded exclusively with King’s pow- 
der, smokeless, semi-smokeless and black. For 
some time past this company has been experi- 
menting with a view to adapting their smoke- 
less powder shells to the various makes of 
smokeless powder on the market. It now an- 
nounces that after exhaustive tests it is ready 
to supply Peters’ Ideal and New Victor shells, 
loaded with either King’s, Du Pont, Hazard, E. 
Cc. or Schultze smokeless powder. These loads 
are now on the market, so the sportsman hay- 
ing a liking for Peters shells, but preferring 
some one of the above-named powders can se- 
cure the load he wishes. In addition to adapt- 
ing these shells to the foregoing powders, all of 
which are bulkfor bulk type, the Peters Company, 
we understand, are perfecting a high-base shell, 
which is nearly ready for the market, and which 
will be suitable for the various types of dense 
smokeless powder. It is the aim of this com- 
pany to complete its line of shotgun shells suit- 
able for all makes of smokeless powders of both 
bulk and dense type. 


William L. Fisher, Easton, Pa., writes: “The 
small ‘ad’ you are running for me does wondertul 
work. Am surprised that Field and Stream 
reaches so many sportsmen and places. Your 
publication certainly deserves all the credit one 
can give it. Every sportsman should subscribe 
for it, as it is full of interesting reading for the 
lover of outdoor sports.’”’ 


Hazard smokeless powder is less than half 
the weight of black powder, or, say, seven 
ounces net weight equals in bulk sixteen 


ounces of black powder. It measures dram for 
dram with black powder, and therefore is per- 
fectly safe; even in large loads. For pigeon 
shooting, where extremely high velocity with 
pattern and penetration are required, Hazard 
smokeless, in the hands of Jim Elliott, has held 
more world’s records than any other powder. 
Send for interesting literature to the Hazard 
Powder Co., 44, 46, 48 Cedar St., New York. 


The Marble Safety Axe Company makes 4 
hunting knife to swear by—instead of at. A 
hand-made knife, forged from the best razor 
steel, especially for the use of sportsmen. 
Heavier than the factory-made kind, and every 
knife tempered with the single idea of securing 
an edge that will hold its keenness and which 
will not nick or turn when subjected to hard 
usage. Back of the blade brought to an edge 
for the cutting through bene or wood. Any 
Marble tool will last a lifetime. For sale by 
dealers everywhere or sent postpaid on reese 
rd price. See full-page advertisement in 
ssue. 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 


WILL YOU SPEND A PENNY 


For a Sick Friend? 


Here is my proposition. I have written the six books shown below. I want no money. 
I simply desire the privilege of sending the book needed to some one who is not well;—I will do 
more: To prove my faith in my newly found principles of curing the sick, I'll send you an 
order on your nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. I will let you or 
your friend take it for a month; and if it succeeds he will charge you $5.50 for it. If it fails 
your druggist will send the bill to me. I will tell him to trust to your honesty, leaving the 
decision to you. You will know then what my Restorative can do. My Restorative will gain 
your good will and endorsement under such a trial. 

No physician ever has, nor ever will, I believe, make an offer like this — my remedy is the 
only prescription yet found to stand a test like this. 

And I do exactly as here stated. No catch. No deceit. You deal with your own drug- 
gist, who may be your neighbor, and a stranger to me. The plan protects you absolutely. 

You will see this offer published in every high class magazine 
and widely circulated paper in America, and here lies the proof 
of my success. My records show that 39 out of each 40 who 
accepted the six bottles, paid for them. They paid because they 
were cured — there are 39 chances in 40 that I can cure you. Is 
this not a remarkable offer? Is not the record of cures even 
more remarkable? I fail sometimes, but not often. A few of 
these diseases arise from causes like cancer, for which, as yet, 
no man knows a cure. 

And how do I accomplish this? I will tell you. I have 
found a way to strengthen the inside nerves — the only way yet 
known. These nerves alone operate each vital organ. The 
Heart, Stomach, Kidneys, etc., each have their nerve branch. 
The power that makes each organ do its duty, is the inside 
nerve power - nothing else. I know how to restore that power. 
No matter which organ is weak, this nerve system operates them 
all. Nerve strength or weakness extends to all. 

My Restorative goes directly to this cause—these nerves. That is the secret of my success. 
Don’t let prejudice keep you from learning what my books will tell you. They are practical 
books written for intelligent people. I am not appealing to ignorance, and I wish to dis- 
courage prejudice. No matter what your doubts. Remember I have spent a lifetime on my 
method, and it is unknown to you. I cannot call personally upon seventy-six million of people. 
Then I must tell you of my offer through the papers you read. 

The telephone, the telegraph, the wonders of electricity have been solved by man. May I 
not have found a way to do as much for human ills? 

Thousands who are sick will read this — who are discouraged because of others’ failures to 
cure them. That is no reason why they should not get my book. You cannot know too much 
about ways to get well, when such ways 


can ied « r rick hic am te : — ae . | Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia. 

; be tried at my risk. This offer is too Simply state which book | Book No. 2 on the Heart. 

fair to need argument. Won’t you spend you want, and address Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. 
oD -" e a, ir. S , Box 225, Book No. 4 for Women. 

a penny for a sick friend? Write a postal oo Book No. 5 for Men. (sealed) 


Racine, Wis. > i” oe an _ 
today for the book he needs. Your reward Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


will come in knowing you opened the way Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one 
to a cure, or two bottles, At all druggists, 






































We think it will interest our readers to know 
that a complete catalogue of war relics and 
trophies, with over 1,000 illustrations, can be 
obtained by any one mentioning Field and 
Stream and addressing F. Bannerman, 579 


Broadway, New York. 

The world is always ready for a good thing. 
The saying, “There is nothing new under the 
sun”’ is not always true, as shown by the recent 


decision of the United States Circuit Court sus- 
taining the ‘Velvet Grip” patent for hose sup- 
porters. Judge Coxe says: ‘The proof shows 
that the Velvet Grip clasp was the first perfectly 
successful and operative supporter ever made.”’ 





The Mattress and Cushion Co., of 
New York, h an advertisement in this num- 
ber which merits careful attention. This com- 
pany manufacturers a full line of air mattresses, 


cushions and pillows, for use in homes, camps, 


Pneumatic 


as 








hospitals, hotels, on yachts, steamers, canoés, 
skiffs and in carriages, automobiles, office and 
invalid chairs, etc. The famous motto, ‘‘Noth- 
ing so rare as resting on air,’’ was originated by 
this concern, and is fully confirmed by hundxyeds 
of delighted users of their goods. A large num- 
ber of our readers will be especially interested 
in the eae np mattress, illustrated in 
the advertisement. This mattress when rolled 
up makes a bundle not larger than a traveling 
blanket. The No. 1 size, which measures 6 ft. 
3 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. (a very convenient size for 
tent use), weighs only nine pounds. 

The Rabbeth fishing reel drag, made by A. F. 
Meisselbach & Bro., Newark, N. J., is made at 
present in one size only, suitable for tarpon, tuna 
and other large fish. The radical advantage of 
this drag over others essentiaily consists of an 
adjustable connection between the crank handle 
and the winding drum, whereby the angler is 
enabled to bring a fish to gaff ee ge once let- 
ting go of the reel handle, thereby avoiding the 
liability of an overrun or of the fish getting 
slack line. No tarpon or tuna fisherman ought 
to be without one of these drags fitted to his 
reel; one day’s use will more than pay for it in 
saving of his tackle. 


The Stevens Arms and Tool Co., whose adver- 





tisement always appears in Field and Stream, 
says: In offering to the public the ‘‘Stevens- 
Duryea” carriz we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we have at last what the public have 
long looked and waited for, a practical auto- 
mile in every sense of the word. A machine 
that is comparatively light but heavy enough to 


be durable; a powerful motor outfit without the 
usual objection of being unsightly. A gasoline 
automobile eliminating to a great degree the 
undesirable features of the steam and electric 
vehicles and combining their advantages. A 
construction that you can depend upon—speedy, 
efficient, reliable. When you wish to go you 
get on the seat and pull the lever, and the car- 
riage is ready for business. A gallon of fuel 
runs thirty miles. No additional water required 
in ordinary service oftener than once in three 
weeks. We can guarantee that the machine 
can be used and left standing all day during the 
coldest weather without freezing. You should 
see it and take a ride to understand how good it 


is. A machine is kept on exhibition at the fac- 
tory, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Mr. John D. Bethel, for many years past a 
prominent figure in the canvas and leather 
goods business, has accepted a position with 
the Marlin Fire Arms Co. Mr. Bethel, who for 
the present will make his headquarters in New 
Haven at the Marlin factory, will be glad to see 
any of his many friends there in case they are 
visiting in the East. Later on Mr. Bethel ex- 
pects to look after the interests of Marlin re- 
peating rifles and shotguns in Southern terri- 
tory, where, no doubt, his old acquaintances 


will be very glad to welcome him again. 
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THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“@MLThe Name “BOSTON GarTeR” 
is stamped on every 


loop— uP 
CUSHION 


The 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
Sample pair, Silk : B0c., Cottor Be. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., S.A. 


THE “VELVET GRIP’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 

















BLINDNESS 


PREVENTED AND CURED. 





BY THE GREAT EYE RESTORER AND 
ONLY CAT. sees CURE. 
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New York and London Electric Ass’n, 
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The Kentucky Colonel 


knows that 


“The Keystone of a Cocktail 
is the Bitters which are in it,’ 


White’s 
Angostura 


Bitters 


are always insisted upon by 
connoisseurs. 


J. JEIDELL @ SON 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 


260 W. Broadway, New York 


























Best Route to 


California 
‘Colorado 


Texas 


Via 


St. Louis 


WARREN J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt, Asst, Gen'l P &T. A, 4 
Cincinnati, O 
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High 
Grade 


vse B, G.I 


T ENNIS RACKETS 


AN 


GOLF CLUBS 


Carefully Selected 
Perfectly Balanced 
Finely Finished 


CHAMPION FLIER GOLF BALLS 
$3.25 a Dozen 
THE BEST FROM DRIVE TO PUTT 


SEASONING AND PAINTING GUARANTEED 
MADE IN BRAMBLE AND OCABO MARKINGS 


Complete Line of Tennis and Golf Goods, 
Send for artistic Catalogs—mailed free, 


| THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 


313-317 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
Western Distributing Depot 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO. Chicago, Ill, 
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Strengthens System, 
Body, 





Brain and Nerves 








(MARIANI WINE) 


GO GOW Ong gO Wi I I a Cia 


No other preparation has ever received so 
many voluntary testimonials from eminent 
, people as the world-famous Mariani Wine. 

Agreeable and lasting. 


} Before Meals APPETIZER 
After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All Times TONIC 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes, 


Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 
publish a handsome book of endorsements 
of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished per- 
sonages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to 
all who write for it. 
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Simple— Anyone can run them with safety. 
Practical— Built for service, not a toy. 
Speed—As much as you want up to 40 miles per 
hour. 
ASK YOUR BICYCLE DEALER or write for catalog. 


WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS 


No. 20 Lewis Street 


~~ [LAU GHLIN}o 


LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PE 


Automobile Bicycle 


Carries You 60 to 75 Miles for 10 Cents 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
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RACINE, WIS, 
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Guaranteed 
Finest 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. 


superior to $3.00 styles of other makes. 


quality Diamond Point I4-k. Gold Pen, Hard Rubber Holder, Perfect Ink Feed. Postpaid for One 
Dollar. (Registered for 8c extra). Money refunded if not satisfactory. Sent on approval to 
responsible people. Remember there is no “just as good” as the Laughlin—insist on it, take no 


chances. Safety Pocket free with order. 


LAUCHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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The best Fish-Hook on earth f 
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losing bait coming home wit) rgest fis 
loose or tearing out. No one can affo thout « 
It is simple and s g 4 LEVER, t 
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er it will hold him. If is easily adjusre 
the little clamp on the rod. . Made in th 
r for the GREER LEVER HOOKS 


sll be sent direct on receipt of price. 


u cannot 


Send postal 





Greer Lever Fish Hook Co., 
Room 521 Austell Building, 


ATLANTA, oa,| 
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A.F.Meisselbac 
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AD TROUBLE 


With multiplying Reels. You 
will have none with ours. No 


gear wheels to get out of or 


der; winds the line as fast as 
a multiplier; only two parts 
—the frame and the Feather- 
light” spool 

Other useful articles we 
make are the 


*“*HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET 


ABBETH” DRAG FOR REELS 
wna Fishermen will be interested in this 
‘and should send for circular, 


h& Bro. ,19 Prospect St.,Newark,N. J. 


DEALERS SELL OUR GOODS 


AcENTs WANTED. Write for catalogue and terms. 


Address 
12 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


Bullalo Horn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St., 


Non-sinkable and indestructibie. 14 feet long, 39 inch beam, 





















EXTRA FOR FISH BOX 
AND SECTIONAL BOAT 


, 222 Depot St,, SALEM. ONTO. 


Twenty-Two Dollars, Net. 
W. H. MULLINS 











Bargains in Typewriter) 












HARTFORD, CONTI. 
















—— 





We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonily 


and all Standard Machines at from $25 to $# 
with full guarantee. New Machines at reduc 
prices. Will send machine subject to ti 
Standard machines rented at $3 monthly, W 
also exchange and buy for cash. Desks, cabit 
ets and supplies at reduced prices. ( 
for illustrated price-list of all standard machin6y 
Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Texephone, 5339 Cortlandt. 241 Broadway, New Yay 













Send poste 
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& ACHSHUNDE AT STUD $ 
ca Red Black and Tan P4 
4 CH. YOUNG PHENOMEN ROMEO II. b-4 
rs YOUNG PHENOMEN, Jr. RODI V. JAEGERHAUS #@ 
+ ROTBART M. and several others ? 
e y YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE b4 
a 4 td DR. CH. MOTSCHENBACHER, 629 IITH AVE., NE\Y YORK <« 
bp hbe 64 6EEEEEE6G4666606666644644646006666664 44 444A 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
For SHOW and SPORT 
For COMPANIONS and GUARDS 


Orders booked now for choice of over 50 imported 
and home-bred puppies for fall delivery. 
Write for circular to 


WATERSIDE KENNELS 


Tunis, Talbot County, Md. 





POV VV eee 


APANESE SPANIELS sit: 


High-Class Dogs at Stud 
PINE LAWN KENNELS, 


Cor. VanWyck Ave. & Broadway, Dunton, Jamaica, L. I. ‘ 


www ee. 
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For Sale: Fifty Bull Terriers 
————_ and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well worth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,500 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 





Dealers and Importers of 


High-Class Dogs 
Puppies of All Breeds 


PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 











DOGS, PARROTS, BIRDS. 


Scotch Collies, Fox Terriers, Parrots, Parroquets 
and Mocking Birds. We now have on hand a choice 
lot of Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier puppies of both 
Sexes, and of rare colors and choice breeding. Several 

ood bitches and young dogs, pups under ro months 
aa; also some good talking Parrots, several kinds of 

Atroquets, Mocking Birds and Canaries, best of 
Singers. For particulars and prices address 

GEO, H. TRACY, Prop. of Breeze Hill Stock Farm, 

WILLIMANTIC, CONN, 


| 
| 


} 





Deal Kennels 


BULLDOGS 


Persimmon, - $50 
BULL TERRIERS 
Fire Chief, - $25 
Ampho, - - 20 


Cripple Creek, 20 


1s # Giscoun! to members 
of Belléog end Bull Terrier Chute. 



















For information. address 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, BRONX BOROUGH, WY» 


>. A. oN A, 
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Scotch Collies 


AND 


Fox Terriers 


we now have on hand a choice lot of 

Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier Pup- 

pies of both sexes, ready to ship,also hand- 

some trained dogs and brood bitches 

in whelp from best blood in the country. 
Prices and particulars will be given by letter. 


GEORGE A. TRACY, Proprietor of Breeze Hill 
Stock Farm, Willimantic, Conn. 


e The oldest, 

The Dog Fancier | =°:°:0« 
lar and most 

prosperous amateur kennel publication in America. 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver- 
tisers. Published monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for socentsayear. Address 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Dogs-Dogs-Dogs 
If you want to buy a dog of any breed 


send for list and prices, also first-class 
pedigreed Belgian Hares. 


J. HOPE, 29 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— AT STUD — 
Mere Sepoy. 
Mamaset Royal. 


(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 
Stud Cards, etc., on application to 


American Bred 
Dogs only. 





Smooth Fox Terriers. 


Trianon Pirate. 


TRIANON KENNELS, 
B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. 

















MOTT REGENT 


A. KE. R. 39018 


.s Prince Regent—Spinnett 


Winner First Novice, First Limit (Over 65 Ibs.), 
Second Open New York—Westminster Kennel 
Club Show, 1900. « « « Only Time Ever Shown. 


Limited to ten approved Bitches. Fee, $30.00. 

For the first Dog or Bitch, winning the first wre 
at New York, Boston, Chicago or Philadelphia 
Shows, in Novice Class, we offer a prize of $50.00 
cash, if sired by this dog after March J, 1900. 


We believe this dog to be the best pointer living, 
and breeders should avail themselves of this offer. 


MOTT REGENT FOR SALE AT $1,000 
Rolilstone Kennels, Box 336, Fitchburg, Mass. 








BRIGHTON Joz. 





The Charlottesville 
Field Trial Kennels 


YOUNG JINGO 


At Stud i * Fee, $50 
C. E. BUCKLE 














AT STUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the } 
best combination Field Trial! and Bench Show ff 
Pointer in America. ‘ 

Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale #3 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, | 
W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, & | 
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| 55 W. 50th Street, 
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,ONCLE B. 
{Champion Lady’s ~T 
Count Gladstone 


Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


A beautiful dog, of the world’s greatest breeding ; 
4 his recent running proves him the greatest dog of any 
+ breeding. Bred and owned by G. G. WILLIAMSON, ¢ 
$ Muncie, indiana, who also offers + 


+ 
J 

Sport’s Gath } 

The Best Dog of the Season. ? 

A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. 4 

+ He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- 4 

4 nental Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley 4 
Hill, Dot's Roy, Peg’s Girl, Sioux, Lena Belle, Minnie’s 

Girl, Geneva and Lady Rachel. } 


Sn aan ee 


+ 
(Champ. Count Gladstone IV—Dan’s Lady). + 4 

+ 

+ 

, 


CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE. 


DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 
Stud Fee, $20 


Address 
ARTHUR STERN 


New York City 


MEDINA COUNTY KENNELS 


COLONEL R. 


(Harwick—Trap, Jr.) Fee $35. 
Winner of Four Firsts in Open Trials. 


UNCLE RB. 


(Harwick—Dan’s Lady) Fee $25. 
Winner in Eastern U. S. for All Age. 








.- CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America. %& 2% 2 
AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 
EDWARD A. BURDETT 


Radnor. Delaware Co., Pa. 
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HAROLD SKIMPOLE 


(44718) 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and op 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st jy 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur. 

rise, winner 1st in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 

erby; Hal’s Belle, winner 3d in Monongahel 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get to mm 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high. 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 
Homestead, Pa, 


ew 
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Fee, $25 





AT STUD FEE $10.00 
BEN F. LEWIS RUSHAWAY DICK (s0s1) | 





Boa rd i n g Ken nels A son of the great field trial and bench show winne [> 
Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded LAD OF RUSH and Topsy L. 8 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at For pedigree, write b 
LANSDOWNE, PA. C. F. PORTER, Flat Rock, Ind a 

& 

at 

fo 

CBOBWOB@ OW oowsoa_asesea—aea0 AT STUD. FEE $365.' ; 


The Phenomenal Jield Trial H 
and Bench Show Winner j 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), | 


Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free, 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rey ff 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor, 


WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 


Woodbine Kennels 


IMPORTERS and BREEDERS of 
Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including 
the Famous CINCINNATUS TRIXIE, 


Address, F. Jacobi, Newaygo, Mich. 
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AT STUD” => 


The Superb Bull Terrier 


Haultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THO/IAS, Hamilton, [ass. 


OD OS 0039030390 
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> RIPSTONE fais (40708) : 
4 (Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. ‘ Pp ain Sam Fee $35: : 
. 7 The most successful sire before the public, and 
» « high-class bench and field trial winner. Si 
5 «= LAD OF JING ge ee anne eee 
’ (Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. ‘ = er ad tleae Mad field trials 

igre P’ on. 
padubliniitedidnmadeccatsitssttnn atts & JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. . 
| é 

p ™ (46,290 FP 

| ~~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho~*! ' 

' (Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 

IN STUD, FEE SI5. 4 


Winner of Thirty Prizes. Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 
Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 
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MARIE’S SPORT... 


Alas acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and as a sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


wwH. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo 


FIELD WINNING ENGLISH SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (58933), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone [V—Rod’s Petrel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s 
Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (46664), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone IV—Dan’s Lady, and the greatest winner of this 
breeding. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark (53417), by Champion Antonio~Ouida F, 
and she Gath’s Mark—Ruby's Girl. Fee, $15,00. 

Above are medium sized, richly marked, black, white 
and tan dogs that for lineage and individuality are 
second to norie to-day, or ever before the public. Send 
for list of brood bitches and young stock by these and 
other noted winning sires, 


W. J, BAUGHN, R1peevixte, xp. 





Meat 

“Fibrine ” 

Vegetable 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best’and cheapest. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep adog in Show Form 
and Working Condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, 


Dog Cakes 


France, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading Kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc., et« 

Write for our catalogue ‘* Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, post free. 

Wealso manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 
Birds, etc. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) 
‘ LIMITED 
450 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal., 
and 542 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines and 
soap. 
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‘Finnigan Kennels, 


GREENE, N. Y. 


Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
and bloodhounds, and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS 

Finnigan has been an expert shooting 
dog breaker for thirty years on Ruffed 
grouse, woodcock and quail. Break your 
dogornopay. Game preservein the South. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 
America. 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 











Wayne 
Pa. 2 


Utility Kennels 


Breeders of the best 
strains of 


ENGLISH SETTERS and POINTERS 


Young and trained stock for sale. Com- 
missions executed for those who do not 
care to trust their own judgment. 
Questions cheerfully answered. Write 
us. We also train Setters and Pointers 
for Field Trials and gentlemen’s shoot- 
ing companions. Perfect facilities. 
References furnished. 
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‘DIAVOLO” 


“Tam pleased at having an opportunity to 


say a good word fora good thing, My dogs 
eat heartily of ‘Austin’s Dog Bread,’ when 
they refuse other makes.”-—W. G. KENDALL, 
Prop. Squantum Kennels, Atlantic, Mass, 


No matter what kind of a dog you own, you should 
feed him Austin’s Dog Bread. It will keep him 
healthy, and a more companionable pet, At all gro- 


** AUSTIN ”’ is on every piece. 


Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs, 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO. - BOSTON, MASS, 


cers, 
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SATISFACTION aieenporrapnaegs 
Haberiein’s Dog Remedies 


No EXPERIMENTS—TRIED AND APPROVED! 
Forty YEARS EXPERIENCE. 













The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


iva S imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatmen' 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 











Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pills . . . $ 50 Distemper Cure (Comb.)..$1. pod Single Remedi 

ier tine ‘ar -50| Digestive Pills. . . . +50 Re phone 4 by mail pe 

Vermifuge . . + «+ - +50 |Liver Pills . . -50 CREE COIS . .cccccccccecs 50 paid. 

Blood Purifier. . . . «50 |Comp. Sulphur Tablets 50 Canker Cure............... 50 

Canker Wash... . +50} |Worm Capsules . . . “50 Worm Exterminator...... 2 ee 

Tonic. oa -50/Tape Worm Capsules . +50 - EERE 50 The Ten Prepar- 

Cough Mixtures ease ik .50| Diarrhoea cee «6 « « +50 arg peed Rea 25 ations will be ex- 

FitCure. . . »« «© + .50|Liniment . +50 SE eee 25 pressed, prepaid, 

Eye Lotion. . . -50| Kennel and Stable Soap +25 Flea one & Disinf..... 50 on receipt of only 
For sale by Druggists and dealers in — goods, | Scent Restorer & Intensif. _50 $3 50 

Refuse worthless substitutes. Free bo og Dis- $5.00 

eases and how to feed, on application to Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 


Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 
ED. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN, 


FIELD and FANCY 


This is the name under which that 
popular monthly, the Southern Fancier 


Is now issued weekly 


If you want a live, up-to-date, Dog, Cat or Pet Stock 
Weekly, run on newspaper lines, subscribe for 
FIELD and FANCY 


and get the reports of Shows, Field Trials and all 
the News of the Fancier’s World a week ahead of 
all other publications. 
Sample copies upon application. 
Five Cents a Copy, - $2.00 per Year 
Field and Fancy Publishing Co., 
203 Broadway, New York City 


eee 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278 Broadway, i. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 





The most popular book 
on Dog Training 


» THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


Or, Force System Without the Whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, 
A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 


Third Edition.—Revised and illustrated with 
full-page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full-cloth binding 
and gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon 
receipt of amount by publishers of Field and Stream. 








WE ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


Backus Dog Crates 


Weare the most extensive house in the 
country for KENNEL and POUL- 
TRY SUPPLIES. We have a full 
stock of Spratt’s, Dent’s, Glover’s and 
Johnson’s Dog Remedies. Spratt’s, 
Old Grist Mill and Austin’s Dog and 
Puppy Cakes, 


Send for a + oan. o> ean free. 
Address Dept. 3A. 





Excelsior Wire @ Poultry Supply Co. 


26 and 28 Vesey Street, New York 
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Ornamental and ee. 





an Sliver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c, Artistic raised le mest g and design, hig! w process far 
of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate you never saw, 1} ene of 4 t png oo We 1 e n the 
by sil for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it wilt please you. Two sizes, 3-4 pay er bas e dogs, 9-16x2 1-4 li for the smaller 
FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR 60c. 
The most serviesatio dog collar made. Best &, ality _ _ tr, s slid single thickness strap, hand-ma ~ and handsomely finished, 
nickel ng, showy, st g, able—ev in _oy coh ipt niy sixty ce s lara 1 € 
plate atta 1 will Wiehe cadena for OXE DOLLAR... Three sizes—18 20 and 22 inches mg 1 1-4 inch wid 


i 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 
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[New Jersey Belgian | At the RABBITRY of Drs. H.R. 
Hare Company PHILLIPS & WREAN, k°3" **™ 


} have a large number of fine pedigreed We have for delivery trios 6 to 8 months pedi- 
4 
4 


$5 each for fine bucks, $10 to $15 per trio for 
young stock. Correspondence solicited 


DRS. H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAN. 


SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 
10 Townsend St., Newton, Sussex Co., N. J. 
vv VY VV VV 


hares, both mature and young. t greed Belgian Hares from $10 each for does, 








, 
Musconetcong Rabbitry : 
Hackettstown, 

Box 62. NEW JERSEY. . 
Have for Sale, high scoring, fully- A few high-grade 
pedigreed Belgian Hares, from showhares forsale 

prize winning stock. at reasonable 
prices. If you do not want the 
best do not write me. 


A. M. LOVE, 619 So. Tremont st., Denver, Colo. 
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Mrs. Kate ‘Vandenhoff. Saint Maur, 
THE LONE FARM, WEST NORWOOD, 
Bergen County, New Jersey, 
is in a position to start beginners in the Poultry 
or Belgian Hare business with stock and honest 

advice. 

Hare breeding isan occupation for gentle folk. 
A start can be made with fifty dollars, z/ you 
know how. 


aa. Bebb ebssssee 


A SNUFFLE CURE THAT CURES. 


Belgian Hare Standard | SNUFFLENE, ©2003." 


SNUFFLENE kills the gern 1 of the e disease, fortifies the system 
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The leading magazine on the hare industry, practical and and saves the hare, You see an in nproveme at after the first dose, 
well illustrated, with each subscription gives the Standard as it acts immediately. Give it a trial and you will never be 
Belgian Hare Book free. This book is the latest out on without tt. Bast a in S0c. and G0c. ‘size. Kennel} 
size Soz. 81.0 e best Pedigree Blank for Belgian H ares 
the Belgian Hare, contains 175 pages, finely illustrated, on the market. 25. B. en. , 


filled with practical helpful instructions. Magazine sent 5 
one year,5oc. Postage on book, §c., total cost, 55c. Address, WOODLAWN REMEDY co., Box 1621, New York. 


Relgian Hare Standard, Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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{ GRAEFENBERG FARM RABBITRY 
: 
Breeders of Fancy Belgians UTIC A oe Y Awarded five first prizes for Belgians at 
and Flemish Hares. 5 s S the great Pan-American show. 
Belgian Bucks at Stud. FLEMISH GIANTS. 
Champion Robin Hood, 9X. Crabtrec; the sensational Awarded First Prize in Every Class at the great Pan- 
English champion of tgoo, Fee $25. American Show. 
ves Duke of Cornwall. &. Capps; first and second cops for Bucks at Studs 
St buck at the Pan-American Show; Fee $4 Champion Persimmon, T reat Crystal Palace Chal- 
(Mr, Lumb, Honorable Secretary of the Nat. Belgian Harc Club. lenge Cup Winner, sire of Victor Grey: * fe Crystal Palace Challenge 
ie says: ‘Two of the best bucks ever bred ) Cop Winner and 100 others; Fec 82 . 
d Cherry IT, 954. Crabtree; first and special st Great 
Kansas City Show ot 1900. ‘and highest scoring domestic buck in the «,,Greratome, frst at Pan-American Pie oho Me 4 
United States; Fee $20, Winners, Fee $20, . mas 4 ? 
Cinnabar, first young class, Pan-American Show; Fee $10, Granite, first at Fen- -American Show, in Young Class, sire z 
Brood D Ch. a Grey; Fee $1 
; POSS Sees. I tal, first, Young Class, C z 
r ge amp ton 2 leon M, winner of 26 firsts, specials and tone nee mpor: al, first, Young Class, Crystal Palace Show, z 
4 edals under best English judges. ” 
3 Champion Boeton Surprise, winner of 21 firsts, specials Ben-All, first at Madison Square Garden,New York; Fee #5. 
b medals and cup, England. Brood Does: 
mpion Foreat Qa een, winner of 12 firsts, Specials. ; : + 
q medals and C Challezge Cup. " She crack doe of the season, 1901.” Fur anne Jean, winner of first, Adult Class. Pan‘American > 
‘eather at . ? 
4 " . 
> Furnessta, %, Crabtree; unbeatety and winner of Challeng: Fantine, winner of first, Y oung Class, Pan-American Show. + 
Cup and 12 firsts and specials, U.S. and England. Favors, winner of second. Young Class, Pan-American Show. ° 
Ben-er-ab, first in young class ‘Crystal Palace Show, London. yscterte Bay. ) ; 
. Panatella, first and Somber’ 's Cup, National Belgian Hare Bonhomme, ! All English winners or daughters of 
Association, Pan-American Show. 190). Lillo, { English Champions or Challenge Cup z 
Besides halt a dozen others scoring faom 95 to 953% By National enore Winners. 
Association Judges. and others. 
Young Stock fo: Safe. Graefenberg Farm Rabbitry, Utica, N.Y. ; 
0444444004 POSOOe CHO SSHOO BOSD 5 a ee 960006 
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| SOLICITED | | WWWERE BELGIAN HARE CLUBS AND § 
7 ASSOCIATIONS have reached the § 

: point that they want the Best Animal to . 
= Win, regardless of to whom it belongs, what it has cost, or where it @ 
® came from, I shall gladly correspond with them relative to the judging § 
. of their Large Shows. Fraternally, 
A P. E. CRABTREE, Denver, Golo. ® 
we e 


Lake’s Rabbitry 


Importer and Breeder of 


High-C lass B elgian Hares 


1108 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Earthen Water and Feed Dishes, $1.00 per dozen. 
PAN-AMERICAN WINNERS 
ENGLISH 





BELGIAN HARE CoO. 











Our winnings at the Pan-American Belgian Hare Show in October 
was the talk of all that saw the Hundreds of these Imported Animals, 
winning admirers even more rapidly with the people and those interested 
than with the Judges, although our winnings Ist, 2d, 4th and 5th made us 
very proud. We have Hundreds that will win for you. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


B. A. SMITH, Mgr.,.Box 144, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


OOOH OOOO OO99OOOFFH9OHOHHS $04999HF 69095006 9060006 999090000 


ee America’s +3 | Lue Spring Belgian Hare Ranch 





WE MENTION FACTS ONLY AND MAKE NO 
* EXTRAVAGANT STATEMENTS. 
i When we cease to show the BesT ANIMALS ON THE FACE OF THE 
7 EARTH and to win the First PrReMiuMs in the HoTTEST COMPETI- 
TION, we will lay no further claims to such distinguished honors. 


REFERENCES—Any Bank, Express Co., or large business firm in K. C. 
a 











HON Highest scoring doe ever imported. Firston Imported 6-lb.Doe. Firston Domestic 6-1b Doe. 
ORS First on Imported 7-lb. Doe. Second on &Ilb. Imported Doe. First on Domestic 5-]b. Buck. 
First on Imported 5-lb. Buck. First on 6-lb. Imported Buck. Second on Collection of 6 
Immature Hares. Second on Doe and Litter. 
Our winnings were in the LARGEST ANNUAL SHOW, three competent, disinterested judges officiating; so we 
are not guessing at how good our stock is, for we KNOW. 
We made a personal trip to England for our stock and took Judge Crabtree along to select it. Our stock 
has cost us a small fortune and is a paying investment; consequently we can offer you the best there is at very 


0000+0000000000000008 


reasonable prices. Inspection invited. 
M. A. BROTHERS, Proprietor, Drakemore P. O., Mo. a 
SS O0OOOO 60000666 6000500655598 ® CHILKOSHFDHOOO8H08OH66066F 
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WHERE TO GO. 


Proprietors of shooting and fishing resorts, 
guides, etc., will find it very profitable to keep 
their card in this column. The cost is three 
cents per word for each issue. Send money 
with order. 


RECOMMENDED GUIDES 

This list is made up of men whom we have 
personally engaged or who are so well known 
to us that there can be no doubt of their ability. 
We publish their names, post office addresses, 
and the kind of game usually pursued in their 
sections. 

Should any of our readers be disappointed in 
any way with any of these guides we will 
esteem it a courtesy if they will let us know 
the cause. 

ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 


Henry Kingman, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
A. M. Church, Old Forge, Herkimer Co. 
Warren J. Slater, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Harvey G. Alford, Lake Placid, Essex Co. 
Warren Bryant, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Halsey R. Sprague, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Ross L. Hays, Bloomingdale, Essex Co. 

Ed. Cagle, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 

J. W. Weod, Saranac Inn, Franklin Co. 

BE. P. Perkins, Duane, Franklin Co. 

Chas. C. Robinson, Long Lake, Hamilton Ca. 
Seth M. Pierce, Raquette Lake, Hamilton Co. 
E4. Dustin, Paul Smith’s, Franklin Co. 


FLORIDA. 


C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Lake Co. Deer, quail, 
wild turkey, etc. 

MAINE 
Samuel Cole, Greenville. 
James A. Duff, Kineo, Moosehead Lake. 
L. O. Hunt, Norcross. 
W. C. Holt, Hanover. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fenner 8. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
Fred Latham, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
COLORADO 

W. H. Hubbard, Glenwood Springs. 
J. M. Campbell, Buferd. 
L. W. Ward, Buford. 
L. D. Crandell, De Beque. 

IDAHO 


John Ching, Kilgore, Fremont Co. 

R. W. Rock, Lake, Fremont Co. 

Clay Vance, Houston, Custer Co 

H. W. Johnson, Ketchum. 

J. B. Crapo, Kilgore. 

Charles Pettys, Kilgore. 
MONTANA 


James Blair, Lakeview. 
W. A. Hague, Fridley. 
Vic. Smith, Anaconda. 
M. P. Dunham, Woodworth. 
Willdam Jackson, Browning. 
A. H. McManus, Superior. 
A. T. Leeds, Barby. 
Geo. M. Ferrell, Jardine, Park Co. 
Chas. Marble, Aldridge, Park Co. 
K J. Kerlee, Darby. 
ORDGON. 
W. H. Boren, Camas Valley. 
WYOMING. 
Mark H. Warner, Ten Sleep. 
James L. Simpson, Jackson. 
Milo Burke, Ten Sleep. 
Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 
8. A. Lawson, Laramie. 


| § ‘*Finest Coastwise Trips in the World”’ 
| 5 Send for Winter Excursion Book. 


12 General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Cecii J. Huntington, Dayton. 
J. L. Simpson, Jackson. 
Frank L. Peterson, Jackson. 
8. N. Leek, Jacksen. 
T. R. Wilsen, Alta. 
James L. MeLaughiin, Valley. 
‘ — CANADA 
DeH Thomas, Lumby P. O., B. C. 
Geo. B. Armstrong, Perth Centre, N. B. 
Adam Moore, Scotch Lake, York Co., N. B. 
W. A. Brewster, Banff, Rocky Mountain Park, 


NEWFOUNDLAND . 
Geo. Gillard, Little Bay, Notre Dame Bay. 
Richard LeBuffe, Notre Dame Bay. 


4 Attention, Fishermen!) 


P If you wish to make a record as a fisherman you §& 
should have a copy of *‘ Practical Pointers for 
Anglers.’? A complete treatise on angling. Ittells § 
all about Boats, Rods, Rod Holders, Reels, Lines, 
Hooks, Baits, Weather Conditions, etc.,etc. This beok 
§ will be sent to any address in U. S. or Canada promptly 
upon receipt of 10 cents in coin or stamps. rite your 

@ address plainly. j 

W. L. FISHER, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 
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PRENTISS CLOCKS 


are accurate timekeepers, strong and well made, 
requiring winding but six times a year. 
Also Tile, Frying- pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE No Sf 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept 5S 49 Dey St., New York City. 


4 





Cobb’s Island Club House 
Is open all the year for sportsmen. 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in winter over live 


—————————— ecoys. 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 


aooeess E, B. COBB, “es, 0, ertanole 








CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS’ RESORT 


4,000 acres as good land for quail as N.C. affords and 
3,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan, 
quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
1oto March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table. 
Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 

Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N.C, 
The above land and privileges are for sale. 








} “Queen of SeaRoutes” 
} Florida and the South 


4 MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
, COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 

¢ between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
¢ and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 
» dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


>» Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 
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J.C. WHITNEY, T.M. W. P, TURNER, G.P.A, 
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4 AREST 0 £10: 
by 5a PS) 
Bostow, Mass, 306 Washington Street 
Burrato, N.Y icott Square Bldg ) 
Curcaco, Iit., Jackson Boulevard 
Cincinnati, Onto, t 417 Walnut Street 
Devrorr, Micw Geo. W. Watsor 124 Woodward Avenue. 
Granv Rapivs, Micn Morton House Block 
Ham nN, Ont t, North 
Kin x, Ont Corne 
Los Ancetes, Ca 
Montreat, Que U 
New Yorn, N.Y D , 200 Broadway 
Sawn Francisco, Cat if ° 219 Front Street 
St. Pa Minn «David Brown, Jr ° 111 Endicott. Arcade 
Toronto, Ont, «M. C. Dickson, Union Station 
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“A gem of the I 


Coast.” 


SANTA CRUZ 
AND HER BIG TREES 





Santa Cruz is one of the most charming of 
the seashore resorts of California, and is only 
eighty miles from San Francisco A gr 
bi 


ve of 
# trees is near Santa Cruz, and the narrow 





gauge road from San Francisco passes 
through this grove. From the East this de 


lightful region is best reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, It is well worth a trip 


just to see the big trees, buta week ora month 





at Santa Cruz isa pleasure which every tour 


is anxious to repeat 


Four Track Series No. 4,** America’s Winter 
Resorts.”’ sent free, on receipt of a two-cent 


stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station 





Queen G Crescent Route 
and Southern Railway 
the Chicago & Florida Special. Magnificent 
train, dining cars, composite and observa- 
tion cars, Through compartment and open 
Standard sleepers from Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Louisville and 
Cincinnati to St. Augustine without change, 
Double daily service Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and Florida, 24 hour schedules. 
Winter tourists tickets at low rates now 
onsale. Write for free printed 1 er. 

Ww. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
GEN'’L MANAGER. GEN'L PASS'GR AGT., 
CINCINNATI. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 
2g of _ 


es 7 ri NORTH ESTE 


iS 
on Ma S| Special Excursion Rates 
i for the 

: 4) Pay Sportsman and Tourist 
cent | 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailec 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Kniskern, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








She Best Shooting and i 
Salinas Sever If You are Going 


IOWA, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN Shooting Fishing 


and the 


REMEMBER THE 
UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN ne 


are reached by the 


— Chicago —! | aL ACe 
Milwaukee & St.Paul, dee 


° Reaches Direct from St. Louis 
—— Railway — or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 








> MOUNTAIN 











Electric Lighted Trains. 





All coupon ticket agents in the United 


LOUISIANA and TEXAS 
States and Canada sell tickets via the er’s Rates in Effect 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. cored 
For printed matter regarding the road 








Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
address F. A. MILLER, General Passenger PAMPHLET—“ Ideal Shooting and 
Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


Fishing Grounds.” 


H. C. TOWNSEND. G. P. & T. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 
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YEAR'S TRIAL y ¢ 
bemp 35 Cents in Stamps 0°08" SRAr's The WI aine Sportsm an 


Woops AND WATERS dihhig Vina See 1 Galeria. 





‘*THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS ”’ Send for sample to 
and of out-door both digas in general, HERBERT W. ROWE, 
HARRY V. RADFORD, 2/2 E. 105 St., New York C:?~ 2 Journal Building, BANGOR, MAINE. 





A NEW FEATURE "niet" tut isco” 
THE AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE 


Will contain illustrations of 


Ten Birds in Hatural Colors 


Photographs of Wild Live Birds, Interesting Stories. 
MONTHLY. $1.00 A YEAR. 


4 . ral 
Single Copies 10 cents) Mention FIELD AND STREAM and 
send for a copy. 
Vol. L., with over 175 illustrations. nicely bound in cloth, 
$i 50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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For the Walls of Your Ven 


By the painter of the TIGHT SHELL AND DOUBLE. 


ol 
e 
XOXOXO KEYS 
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‘*A Forest Idyl,”’ A beautiful panel, 16 x 50 inches, 
Longfellow’s * HIAWATHA,” in Water Color, $@ ‘*With the odors of the forest, with the 
with a birch bark setting. dew and damp of meadows.” 








To secure this, postpaid, send $3.00 to C. A. ZIMMERMAN, 
(Mention FiELD AND STREAM.) 101 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. ¢ 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


in Sports, The One of the 
be he 


* 
ni, The Mationa | on: 
read a 1Ona andsomest 


illustrated 












Recreation P monthly 


Then send Spo risman magazines 


for a sample published. 
copy of BOSTON, MASS, === sctiz"'o" $1 per yr. 
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SPORTSMAN'S CABINETS 


Why not keep your guns and fishing tackle in 
a first-class cabinet, where they are always 
neat, clean and handy, as well as ornamental? 
These new cabinets are a fine piece of furni- 
ture. They will last a lifetime, and can be 
handed down to the next generation. Aimost 
any sportsman ean afford to invest in one at 
the low price. When you have a little time to 
take a jaunt, you simply unlock the glass door 
and take out what you want, without trying 
yeur patience hunting from cellar to garret for 
various articles you cannot find, and finally are 
compelled to go shopping to replenish. 


No. 20.—See cut above. Size, 8 in. high, 37 in. 
wide, 16 1-2 in. deep. Quartered oak front, fine 
antique, polished finish, claw feet, rifle-twist 
moulding, double-thick glass doors, writing and 
loading table, large enough for 8 guns......$38.00 

No. 10.—Similar to above, without the lower 
drawer, 72 inches high..........cssecsscseseeees $32.00 

If desired, these cabinets can be had in cher- 
ry at the same price. - 

Send all orders direct to the office of “Field 
and Stream’? accompanied by the cash and the 
Cabinets will be shipped direct from factory. 
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‘WILLIAMS| 
SHAVING 


Sent by mail if your dealer does 1 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 
Yankee Shaving Soap (Round or 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, - 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, 1 1b.,40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 
(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
- = * “ Sik “He © 
The only firm in the world making a specialty 


of SH1AVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 





HAVE YOU CONSULTED 


THE ORACLE 


The Great Magazine of the South 





Watch for the March edition, containing special ar- 
ticles written for THE ORACLE by 


J. O. CURWOOD 


THE ENGLISH WRITER 


H. A. WHITE, M.A.,Ph.D.,D.D. 


THE EMINENT HISTORIAN 


DR. P. G. P. ATTIAS 


THE CELEBRATED GREEK EXPLORER 
WHO HAS PERFORMED THE 
TOUR OF THE WORLD ON FOOT 


and many other articles by famous writers. Stories, 
Poems, etc. Handsomely illustrated. 
10 cents a copy, $3.00 a year, at all news stands. 


ORACLE PUBLISHING CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


RICHMOND . - VIRGINIA 
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THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 


1840. 


A great Emperor once asked one of 
his noble subjects whut would secure 
his country the first place among the 
nations of the earth, The nobleman’s 
grand reply was, “Good mothers.” 
Now, what constitutes a good mother ? 





The answer is conclusive: She who, 
regarding the future welfare of her 
child, seeks every available means that may offer to promote a sound physical 
development, to the end that her offspring may not be deficient in any single 
faculty with which nature has endowed it. In infancy there is no period which 
is more likely to affect the future disposition of the child than that of teething, 
producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if not checked 
will manifest itself in after days, 


USE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 











. JUST PUBLISHED 
American Duck Shooting, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


This is the only book ever written on the subject which covers wild fowl 
shooting for the whole continent, and all the different modes of shooting. 


SOME OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


I. Portraits of every species of North American duck, goose, and swan, with a description of each species and a 
brief account of its range and habits. 

II. Full accounts of every sportsmanlike method by which our wild fowl are taken. 

III. Advice as to guns and loading, shooting and holding; boats, batteries and blinds; decoys, wooden and living. 
The Chesapeake Bay dog, the American retriever, and all other subjects interesting to gunners. 

It closes with a review of the decrease of our wild fowl and shows how this decrease may be checked. 
630 pages... Cloth, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


“FIELD AND STREAM.” , New York. 
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You Should 


Send for descriptions, with styles and weights of 


Marble Safety Pocket Axes, 


They are the ‘‘real thing” for-hunters, campers. 
and sportsmen in general. 


You Shouldn’t 


Forget, either, that we make the 


Best Hunter’s Knife Out, 


and other sportsmen’s specialties. 


MARBLE Automatic Gaffs, Skinning Knives, 
Ball- Bearing, Swivel-Handle Cleaning Rods, 
Recreation Waterproof Match Boxes, Camp Carvers. 


MARBLE’S Gun Slings and Cartridge Carriers Combined, 
Handy Compasses, Fish Knives, Gun Sights, Etc. 


Ask for Catalog S. 


Marble Safety Axe Co., 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S.A. 



























Hunting *noPleasure 


WITH WET FEET 


and when you hunt 
or fish all the pleas- 
ure that comes from 
dry feet and com- 
fortable shoes is 
yours if you wear the 


Pathfinder 


an extra high-cut shoe 
(10 inches high) dark tan 
ot black, triple exten- 
sion soles, specially 
prepared and water- 
proofed by our new 
waterproof process, 
Style just like cut. 
Sent to any 
address in 
the United 
States, pre- 
paid, upon 
receipt of 
price, 




























** The Pathfinder shoes I bought of you early last 
fall were worn constantly every day until the mid- 
dle of May. They are the easiest, dryest and most 
comfortable winter shoes I have ever worn, and are 
as good as new os will wear one or two winters 
more, E. PAINSWORTHL Higginsville, Mo. 


J. M. Potter, 32 to 36, 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Send for Booklet containing fuller description and sample of water- 
proof leather used. 
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Portable 
Houses 





Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 


bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Mich. 











GUN and TACKLE 
CABINETS. 2 a2 


This cut shows 





A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A’’ quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2.75 
* Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 


House Moccasins 


These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen — 
used, you will prefer them to 35 
Men’s $2.75; dies’ and Boys’ .25. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated circular and P 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field and Stream, 


SHIP 
«FURS: 
McMillan Fur & Wool Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 











* 
Gini 











No. 5 
Cabinet, 


Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little 
money. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 
side is lined. 
Lock on _ door. 











Brass trimmings. 





No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
iece of furniture than No. 5, Antique Finished Oak, 76 in. 
1igh, 30in. wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns, $20.00 
No.1 -Simile ar to No.3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 
Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60 in. high, 18 in. wide, 7 in. deep. 
A long-felt want, $10. 00 
Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 


Address JOHN P, BURKHARD CORPORATION, 
Publishers of 


“ FIELD AND STREAM,” New York City. 
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#85 SPORTING MATSER RIFLE 






Only $12.28, 79" 
SELECTED from lot 


» captured Mausers(we bought them all). Convertedinto 5 Shot 

Repeaters—polished . refinished like } Guns. Simplest Safest, Strongest 

History proves them best high powered small bore Rifleever made Two mile 
b 



















range—Penetration ¢ gh Winch steel. Limited numberleft. Send $3.86 and 
rife will be sent C. 0. D., ba and expressage. Full examination allowed. 
F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 


$25.00 REPEATING SHOT CUN ONLY $I6 50 
. 









Sportsmen write: ** Nothing on earth like Spen- 
eer.” For a short time to reduce stock, limited number of 
best sho»ting gunsin the world will be offered. Receipt of $5.00 
gam will be sent€.0.D. Balance $11.50 and expressage. Full 
examination allowed. Made of best forged steel. Finest twist barr lL. Double 
extractors. Model 1900 take down. Handsome gun. Used by the U. 8. Army, 
expressmen, and over 20,000 Sportsmen, Six shots less than three seconds. 
F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 








Ghe Real Oil 


for Guns and Bikes 


The only oil that positively will not ¢ 
thicken, turn ranci i or collect dust. Seis 
A sweet smelling oil without a particle of 
grease or acid, thit also cleans and polishes, 
Prevents Bust on any metal surface in 
any climate and any kind of weather. Apply 
before orafter hunt or ride. Free Sample 
sent for two-cent stamp to pay the post. 
G, W. COLE CO., Washington Life Building, N. Y.City, 
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: [LANNLICHER” REPEATING RIFLES 3 
= The Most Powerful Smokeless Rifle Manufactured. . = 
= CALIBRE 8 mm. or .315; 44 gr. of Walsrode Smokeless Powder: 235 i = 
= yp eB sats . 5 8s ; 235 gr. Nickel \ : 

5 RIFLES WEIGH 6% to 7 pounds ; 24, 26 or 23in. barrels. Carbines weigh 734 Ibs. ; ramties patios = 
os ._ = 
= —— = ¢ 
= = 
2 No. 2 Rifle. ‘ 
c= NE et Re Re 4,500 yds. = 
* ary | Range....... Senor: oie 3 
= Point Blank Range =m” = 
oe Velocity at muzzle, 2,000 feet per second. ~ 
= Penetration of full mantled bullet, 50in. of pine. 
= No. 1 Rifle. Extra Finish, Raised Matted Rib, half octagon Barrel, with Sling Swivels < 
: ‘ Hair Trigger, Checkered Pistol Grip, Double Reversible Front Sight, $40 = 
= No. 2 Rifle. Plain Finish, octagon Barrel, Checkered Pistol Grip, Hair Trigger....... 30 & 
« No.3Carbine. Military Finish, round Barrel, with Sling Swivels.......................005 20 = 
= Cartridges in tin magazine cases of 5 each, per 100...... .... 2... ecce ee 5 
= Calibre, .315 Cartridges—in Tin Magazine Case = 
Ox Cartridges are made with full Nickeled Mantled Bullets for target use or defense, and = 
= partly mantied for use on game. They are loaded with ‘‘ WALSRODE” SMOKELEss PowDER = 
% he Magazine case drops out automatically when emptied by discharge of the last cartridge, = 

~, and the weapon is then ready for rerceding. : % 

= _ For Large Game, Target Practice. or Defensive Purposes these arms have no equal, re- = 
= @uiring no elevation up to 300 yards. & 
= By a simple locking device, these arms are made perfectly safe from accidental discharge. = 
S They are strong, very simple in construction, and beautifully finished; can readily be taken 
* apart and reassembled in a few minutes’ time; and all parts (being accurately made to gauge) = 
3 Sreinterchangeable. Fullinstructions with each. Manufacturers’ sole agent for the U. = 2 
= A. H.FUNKE, 103 Duane Srreer, N. Y. ¢ 
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{ | 25-20 MARLIN. 

































THE ORIGINAL 





¥< 25-20 MARLIN is one 





of the handiest arms made, 
and accurate to 300 yards 
with light report and little re- 
coil. Its bullet is more reliable 
than a 22 calibre and the barrel 
does not foul as rapidly. It 
will kill cleanly and quickly 
without tearing. Smokeless 
powder can be used in a large 
variety of loads, and the 
ammunition is cheap. 


ALL MARLINS \ 


Rifles or Shot Guns, have a 
SOLID TOP ACTION and 
eject at the side. 


gt 25-20 MARLIN. 


UR CATALOG, an illustrated encyclopedia on 
arms and ammunition, with colored cover by 
Osthaus, mailed for 3 stamps. 





THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Ct. 
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| “7 CAMP .BOAT, TENT OR HOUSE 







Lee RITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE K. 
| Ww. = .BAXTER FRANKFORT, KY. J 








iy of | POOLER ‘Boss SHOT j 
\ i CARTRIDGE BELT 
Saggen honest | | <r e 


or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 


*R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ills. 


as 
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Save Safe to use an ROWLAND, 


vd | 
| =o in\ eae i=: DERMIST 
} cn for Catalogue B 
aa in mounting Moose, Elk,Caribou 


’ Detr Heads. Call and examine work. 
182 Sixth Ave., Near i3th st. New York 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for our Illustrated Catologue, 


“Heads andHorns 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds , 
and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester,N.Y. 


Fred Sauter 


Headquarters of 
Taxidermy 


3 North William St.\e New York 
NEAR FRANKFORT ST. 
WeamIPECIMENS mounted naturally and artisti- 
iS} cally to order. Skins tanned and made 
=< into rugs and mats with mounted heads. 
Large stock of birds and animals, singly or in 
attractive groups, for sale or to rent. Horns, 
game heads and panels for decorative purposes 
always on hand. All work durably made and 
moth proof. Established 1860. —- 


GUN HOUSE 
es 


Best Goods 
Lowesi Prices 





























Send for free Catalog 
Over 700 Illustrations 


THE Hi. i. MIFFE CO. 


523 Broadway, New York 














Buffalo Horns! 


We offer 600 pairs, more or less, of first quality Buffalo Horns 
in the rough, at a low price for cash, They are select, been stored ever 
since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, Far more 
desirable as mementoes than finished or polished horns. Single horns, 
soc, and 75c, each; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 
or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 









BAXTER OUTFITS) 
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F you are the owner of an L. C. SMITH 
Gun this advertisement will do us no par- 

ood in your individual case, for % 

you will hang to your “Smith” and swear % 
&) by it as long as your shooting days last. % v® 
& =6We have that dead safe feeling of security § 
5; about all owners of “Smith” guns that it is not % 
&) necessary to advertise for their continued back- 5 
# ing. But it is the new shooters, the prospective # 
= buyers that we wish to reach. If you owna & 
5) “ Smith ” tell a friend about it. If you do not, ¥ 
Y you had best get our catalogue and get in line % 
s; with the satistied shooters. J vt Ft 


nm the barrels of your gun Rusted 
l | or Leaded from neglect or otherwise? 
There is no longer any need of their 


remaining in that condition. FIFTY 
CENTS BUYS THE 


Ideal Gun Cleaner 


Manufactured by 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


The most durable and effective BRASS 
WIRE GUN CLEANER ever made. It will 
positively remove from the inside of the bar- 
rels any Rust, Lead or foreign substance, 
and does it without leaving a scratch or 
mark, Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS. 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Tomlinson Cleaners 


For Shotguns 


Guaranteed to remove all rust spots and foreign 
matter from inside of shotgun barrels. It will fit 
any standard rod, and is made for any barrel, 
choked or otherwise. With a new pair of sides 
now and then it will last a lifetime. 


CLEANERS, any gauge, $1.00. 
WIRE SIDES, per pair, 10 cents each. 


For Sale by all Gun Dealers, 


Manufactured by 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Go. 


313-317 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
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CANNOT 
BE 
EXCELLED 
FOR 
TRAP 
OR 
FIELD 
SHOOTING 
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HAZARD 


‘* Smokeless 
Powder ”’ 


WATCH 
THE 
WORK 
OF 
THOSE 
WHO 
USE 
IT 


All Grades of Black Blasting and Sporting Powders 
Also Smokeless Powders for Rifles and Revolvers 


For Circulars Write The Hazard Powder Co. 


ans ans aes 


44-46-48 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 
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ORIENTAL 
GUNPOWDER! 


Is not excelled by any other make. 


Peek PAR 


aes 
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“Wing Shot” ~~» “Oriental Smokeless” 

P Western Sporting is now generally considered 

‘Wild Fowl the best Smokeless Powder 

“‘Palcon Ducking” 


Are popular brands everywhere. 


to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 


o loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, 
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Established 


that has ever been offered ¢ 
: 


<< 
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BEST 
FOR THE 


SPORTSMAN 









Century Cameras 


A NEW AND COMPLETE LINE FOR 


1902 


There is a reason for Century Cameras being en- 
dorsed by the leading Amateur and Professional 
Photographers.—" Nothing better made, and the 
most for the mone».”" 





Every Century is sold under a strong guarantee 
—just as strong as we know how to makeit. Ask 
your dealer to show you the Century Line, or write 
us for complete 1902 Catalogue—its free 


CENTURY CAMERA CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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MULLINS’ SHEET METAL BOATS 





Mullins’ “ Bustle” Duck Boat, showing carrying capacity. 


CANOES 


made 14 and 
16 feet long. 
The 14 foot 
canoe being 
made section- 
al as shown in 
cut. 





Sheet Steel Indian Canoe—Sectional. 
Nested for Transportation and Storage. 


Mollins’ Galvanized 
Steel Duck Boats are 
the most complete and 
satisfactory boats on 
the market for sports- 
men. Always ready 
for use. 





— 5 = 


: oa 
“Get There” and “Bustle”? Duck Boat ; SEND FOR COMPLETE 
equipped with extension canvas gunwale or combing. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





W. Th MULLINS 


222 Depot Street SALEM, OHIO 
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OSCOOD PORTABL he LIM. USGOOD PORTABLE CRAVAS BORT 


BATTLE CREEK MICK B® . SATE DURABLE *o PRACTICAL 
— So SLST WUWTING§"* FISHING 
; as BOAT MADE 


SEN 

i) <a 

Cur rer tALOsuE 

Made for 30 years, oldest and best. Just 


the thing for trout fishing, The best fishing 
is where there are no boats. 





RIBBED LONGITUDINALLY 
AND DIAGONALLY. 
| LAST ALIFETIME 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalied in Strength Beautiful in Finish 


Ai HNL — 


Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 


SESEEESEEESELELEEEEL ESS 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send ro cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY ; ©°"S°lidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City ? 
NSSSSSSSTITTSSSESTSEE5E585SE0" 


FFSSSSSISSISFISFFSF 


SESESELESLESESS 


Useful for Miners, Hunters, Plumbers, Physicians, Oil men, Liquor 

Dealers, Watchmen, Policemen, Soldiers in the field, and for all pur- 

s where a light is required instantly. Can be carried intoa cellar 

lof leaking Gas, into an Oil tank, into Alcohol and Malt vats, or 
placed in a keg of Gunpowder without the slightest danger. 


U. 8. Patent January 3, 1899. 
U. S. Patent January 10, 1899, 


The most serviceable electric light yet invented. Can be used at any time and for all purposes where a light ie 


sequired. 
No. 4.. Improved Model. 
fights before battery requires renewal. 
Price, postpaid, complete with battery, $3.50. 
DIRECTIONS—To make light, press ring upon 
avoid contact and insert lense-end first.) 


No wires. Nochemicals. No danger. No trouble handling it (a child can operate it.) Simplicity itself. 
Size 14%x8% inches, waterproof covering. 334 Volt Lamp, will give from 6,000 to 8,ees 

It will brilliantly illuminate to a great dista 

Extra Battery, 50 cents. 

band. (When replacing in paper packing case, reverse ring to 


nce the darkest spaces. 


\ 
The “Ever-Ready’’ Search Light Cane Price, 5.0 


The handiest thing you ever saw. 
& Beware of inferior imitations of above lights. 
sold large numbers and =r is pleased. All orders must 
be accompanied with the cash. 


The Pocket Search Light. 


Can easily be carried in pocket. Otherwise like large 
size above described. Price, postpaid, 83.00. 


postpaid. 
We have 


Address JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., Park Row Building, New York, 
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SS ROCHESTER= = 
~ SLOWED TO IMt: PER-HR. = —~ =GAS ENGINE Co-— => “ROCHESTER 


CANOES" PLEASURE BOATS 





All described in my new 
80-Page Catalogue 


aye ir” 





i ISHING ROD 


“DOES THE BUSINESS 
UR new catalogue is chock full of matter 
(@ pertaining to what all fishermen really 


need — a fishing rod capable of doing 
its share of the work, and MORE. Our “ Bris- 
tol’’ rod is a tireless catcher of fish—a rod 
that will never ‘‘say die’’ excepting when it 
talks to a fish—then it will holler right out 
loud. Some fishermen call their ‘‘ Bristol’’ the 
‘* fish-killer,’’ a perfectly consistent name. Read 


coupon attached. Send for our catalogue. 
THE HORTON MFG.Co.,BRISTOL.CONN.,US ARQ 
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THE MEEK REEL 


is supreme. Its superior features commend it to 
Tarpon Anglers everywhere, The powerful Spiral 
Gear, the Anti-Friction Bearings, Automatic 
Drag and Rigid Frame, are some of its excellent 
points. By far the finest and most practicable Tar- 
pon Reel produced. Our handsome new Catalogue 
tells about all the reels we build. You know we make 
them for all angling, from Trout to Tuna. Write for 


uM” BL. Meek & Sons, 
Louisville, Ky, 
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Twentieth Century 
Electro- Vapor 


Launches 


Are ideal gentlemen's launches, free from complications and care, and should appeal to 
the Angler, the Hunter, and every lover of nature, as they are designed with a view of 
supplying more genuine, healthful pleasure to the square inch than anything we know 
of. They are elegant to look at—a pleasure to ride in—easy to manage—safe and re- 
liable. There is no heat, no smoke, no fire, no engineer or pilot, no government license 
required, no offensive odor, no noisy exhaust; under way in ten seconds. The most 
simple, economical, powerful and effective outfit ever offered. There are three thousand 
of these launches in use, and we ship them to all parts of the globe. They were used ex- 
clusively at the Pan-American and Omaha Expositions, where they carried thousands of 
delighted people. Why? Because they were the best. A launch as shown above is 16 
feet long, and can be operated in 8 inches of water, enabling the Angler and the Hunter 
to invade the feeding grounds with ease. 


We build a 15 ft. Fishing Launch for $ 150 
eé é 6é 16 «é Family é ee 200 
eé 4é eé 35 eé Cabin «é 1500 


Also a complete line of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Canoes. 
Our 80-page catalog tells the truth about the best boats built, and it is yours for the 
asking. Send to-day and avoid the Spring rush. Address, 


RACINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
(Box 30) RACINE, WIS. 


LOOK FOR OUR EXHIBIT AT THE SPORTMEN’S SHOW IN NEW YORK MARCH Sth TO 19th. 
WE CAN INTEREST YOU. . 
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If vou had Buffalo-Bulls or other powerful animals to restrain, would 
you get prices on all the woven wire fences and then buy the cheapest 
priced one? 

Not much! You would find out which fence had been a success with 
such usage, and then buy it, even though it cost two or three cents 
extra per rod. 

The PAGE is made to stand hard usage. Let us tell vou about it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 


Box 390, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


ila 
WORLDS 


voit <e Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove ¢¢ fit all over. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the 
Standard among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and En- 
gineers (who demand the best) and we have learned through our per- 
sonal contact with them how to make a perfect boot. 

Putman Boots are in use in nearly every civilized country in the 
World. They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proof, Made to Meas- 
ure, en charges prepaid, and cost no more than others. Send for 
Catalogue of over 30 different styles of boots, Also Indian 
Tanned Moosehide Moccasins: 

Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high, Bellows Tongue, Made on any style 
toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calt Skin, tanned with the grain of 
the hide left on; (Our Special Tannage) making the leather water proof, black or 
brown color, large eyelets and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around 
top, sole, light. medium or heavy. Thesoles are Genuine Hand Sewed, (making them 
soft and easy) and made of the best Water Proof Oak Sole Leather. 

Made to measure and delivered in the U. S., Canada or $7 50 
| ae ae se Wishes phhateenwete ecee ob 40saN ' 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. p - 


showing 
25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. how to measure your Foot. 
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Field and Stream Readers 


HAVE MISSED A REAL TREAT IF THEY HAVE NOT SEEN 
OR HEARD OF OUR LARGE AND VARIED LINE OF 


OLD HICKORY 
FURNITURE 


ALL HAND MADE, COMFORTABLE, 
DURABLE AND ARTISTIC 











Our goods have become famous and in great demand. 
We are complete furnishers to Golf Clubs, Field and 
Country Clubs, Summer Cottages, Dens, Studios, Lawns, 
etc. We build Log Cabins and furnish them complete. 
Our Catalogue will certainly interest you. Send for it. 


THE OLD HICKORY 
CHAIR CO. 


453 South Cherry St. MARTINSVILLE, IND. 

No. 32. ANDREW JACKSON CHAIR. 
Price $2.75 (two for $5), freight prepaid 
east of the Mississippi 








‘‘Nothing so Rare as Resting on Air’’ 


—/ pe eee __ " 


FOR HOME 


rox camp Poeumatic Mattress 


FOR YACHT 
ASHORE Is Always Clean, Always Handy, Always Ready 


AFLOAT The ONE universal MATTRESS 


A Texas Justice of the Peace says: 





For right down comfort in camp there is nothing to equal your mattress. I have camped for 
the last twenty years, and in all that time was never aware what comfort was until my last trip 
with your mattress. Nobody knows or can know until they have used one how valuable they 
are. I would not take $100 for mine unless | could buy another just like it. 

Yours very truly, 
SEND FOR CATALOGS TO THE N. MERSFELDER, Fort Davis, Tex. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO., 3 South St., New York City 








Ghe World’s Records 


made with these Cart- 
ridges make emphatic 
their Superiority < < 


HERE IS A COMPLETE LINE FOR 


FIELD or TRAP SHOOTING 


Id 1 A High-grade Shell. Color, Cherry. High Brass Reinforcement. 
ea Battery Cap. No. 3 Primer. Loaded with King’s Smokeless 
Powder. Gives Highest Velocity and Even Pattern. 

e A Medium Grade Shell. Color, Green. Loaded 
New Victor with King’s Smokeless Powder. Perfect for 
Trap or Game Shooting 
Fi Color, Purple. Loaded with King’s Semi-Smokeless 
Re eree Powder, which holds the World’s Rifle Records. It has all 
the advantages of Smokeless Powder, and costs but a trifle 
more than Black Powder. 


A Shell loaded with Black Powder. Color, Manila. It still 


- 
Leag we reigns as the King of Black Powder Loads. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Eastern Department: AGENTS — Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
80 Chambers St., NEW YORK Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager F. B. Chamberlain Com. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











Are You Following Our Great 9 


10,000 Mile Cruise ! 


DUPONT 25 
Shot Gun or Rifle 
ALWAYS THE SAME 


ALWAYS SAFE 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


100 YEARS 


of experience and reputation is the GUARANTEE 








E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Del. 


STEVENS 


When you purchase a FIRE ARM you of 
course want one that is RELIABLE. That 
is the kind we have been making for the 
last 38 years, and our reputation is a suffic- 
ient GUARANTEE as regards QUALITY. 
We make a large and varied line of 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS 


ALSO THE 


« STEVENS-DURYEA”” AUTOMOBILE 




















We publish a most interesting Catalog—mailed upon request. 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY 


Box No.5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


sust | American Duck Shooting. | Pe 


HH 
DESCRIBED IN THIS ISSUE. | $3. ’ 











